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PREFACE 


I have read, in all, 116 papers before the undermen- 
tioned Societies and Institutions on subjects of Anthropolo- 
gical interest : 

102 before the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

12 before the Anthropological Sections of various 
Science Congresses 1 and Oriental Conferences 
in various parts of India. 

1 before the Folklore Society of England. 2 

1 before the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 3 

I note with satisfaction that most of my papers were 
read before my Anthropological Society of Bombay, of 
which I have been a member well-nigh since its founda- 
tion, 4 its member of Council since 1890, its Vice-President 
for 7 years (1890, 1893, 1896-1900), its President for two 
years (1914 and 1926) and its Honorary Secretary 5 for 
27 years (1898 ; 1901 to 1913 ; 1915-25 ; 1927-1930). 

The first of the 102 papers read before my Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay was read on 27th April 1887 and 

1 I had the pleasure of presiding at the Section of Anthropology 
in the Science Congress held at Lucknow in 1921. 

2 For particulars, vide my Anthropological Papers, Part IV, 

Preface, p. V, n. 1. 3 Ibid . n. 2. 

4 The Society was founded in the Durbar room of the Town 
Hall of Bombay on the 7th April 1886 under the guidance and help- 
ing hand of the late Mr. Tyrrel Leith. 

5 1 was at first appointed to act as its Hcny. Secretary on 
27th April 1898 in place of the late Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha daring 
his temporary absence in Europe and then permanent Secretary from 
1901-1913; 1915-20; 1927-30. 
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the last on the .18th November 1931. Out of the above 116 
papers, 85 are published in my Anthropological Papers, 
Parts I, II, III and IV ; 10 in my “ Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Parsecs’ ’ (1922) ; and 10 are published 
in this Volume as Anthropological Papers, Pairt V. 1 

To help students interested in the study of Cultural 
Anthropology, I give in this Volume, at the end, a complete 
list of all my papers on Anthropological subjects. 

I have noted with pleasure that some literary Journals, 
like the Academy and Athenaeum of England, have, in their 
occasional notices, appreciated and encouraged my humble 
work. The Athenaeum? while noticing the first volume 
of my Anthropological Papers, recommended it 11 to every 
scholarly student of India”. The Academy 3 said “ There 
is much to learn of Indian life from his papers which Mr. 
Modi should continue to write and publish”. Such ap- 
preciation has encouraged me “ to continue to write and 
publish”. 

Among individual literary men who appreciated my 
humble work, I remember, with pleasure and gratitude, 
the late Revd. Dr. L. C. Casartelli, who was, at one time, 
the Professor of Oriental Languages at St. Bede’s College, 
Manchester, and afterwards the honoured Bishop of Salford. 
While noticing some of my papers published in the local 
literary Journals, he said : — “ We trust that Mr. Modi will 
some day collect his numerous essays into a volume; they 
are worthy of preservation”. 4 The stone scholar sub- 
sequently wrote in 1911 I can only express my 

V! 

■ — - ■ * " ■ - ■ ■ - y ■ 

1 This Part consists of 17 papers : some of these were printed 
in various other Journals, which are ino orporated i n this Part. 

f Of 13th July 1912, pp. 4344. 

8 Of 14 th September 1913, 

4 TheBaby Ionian and Oriental Record, Vole Vlli 9 No# 8« p. 71, 
April U|h.. 4 o 
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admiration at the breadth of your erudition and your un- 
tiring literary activity. I hope you may be spared many 
yean for the benefit of learning.” Thanks to God, the 
pious hope of the learned Bishop has been realized, and I 
have been spared to continue to work for 21 years more. 
I am now 77, and it is in the hands of Ahura Mazda to 
say, for how many years more I will continue to. do so. 
With thankfulness to God, and gratitude for some encou- 
raging words, I beg to connect this my latest Volume with 
the honoured memory of the above scholar. 




Sorabji Bbhramji Bhabha 
Sanitarium, Bandora, 
24th May 1932/ 




ANTHROPOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


A VAHI OR REGISTER OF THE DEAD OF 
SOME OF THE PARSEES OF BROACH 

AND 

A PARSEE MARTYR MENTIONED IN IT. 1 

(Read on Oth January 10X9.) 

Principal Macmillan of our Elphinstone 
Introduction. College had asked me, in 1903, to give him 
some information about any Parsee martyr 
or martyrs in India. A friend of his in England had 
proposed to write on the subject of martyrs in general, and 
so, had asked for some information from him about some 
martyrs of India. Hence was his inquiry. 

The Parsees in India have gone through various vicis- 
situdes of fortune, and so, they must have produced here 
and there, a martyr or martyrs for the cause of truth. But 
we have not many recorded instances. Only one or two 
are generally known. One is that: of K&m& Hom& who 
died on 8th December 1702, at Broach. To enable myself 
to give to Principal Macmillan, for his friend, some 
particulars about this personage, I wrote to my friend, 
KTimi Bahadur Adarji Muncherji Dalai of Broach, and 


1. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vo). XIV 
No. 8, pp. $03-318. 
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desired some information about this personage. In 
reply,, he kindly sent me a long explanation, dated 4th 
February 1903, and also a Gujarati vahi, wherein a note 
of Kama Horn A ’s martyrdom is taken. I then collected 
and supplied to Principal Macmillan some Notes on the 
subject of his inquiry. The object of this paper is (a) to 
exhibit, to the members of this Society, the Vahi with some 
notes of explanation, collected at the time, and with some 
further information, and (b) to give some particulars about 
the martyr Kama Homa. In this matter, the first part of 
my paper is, as it were, a supplement of my paper, entitled 
“The Dis&pothi and the NAmgrahan (family death-regis- 
ters) among the Parsees”, fead in January 1922, before the 
Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. I will take this 
•opportunity to exhibit also the DisA-pothi— disA pothi and 
vahi mean the same thing— of the Parsees of the Malesar 
•quarters of Naosari. The Parsees of the Mohta falia 
quarters of Naosari also have their Disa-pothi or Vahi, 
but not on so large a scale as that of the two volumes of 
Malesar quarters which I exhibit to-day. These manuscript 
volumes are, as it were, unique and important from various 
points of view. I beg to thank Mr. Merwanji Karkaria 
•and his son Mr. Rustomji for kindly lending the volumes 
to me to.be exhibited to-day. 

I 


Two kinds of There are two kinds of death-registers 
^amongftha 8 ” among the Parsees, (1) the N&m-grahan 
Panass. and (2) the Vahi or the DisA-pothi. The 
first, the Nfim-grahan, is kept by almost all families for 
the purpose of the recital of the names of the dead, by 
the family-priest, during the rituals » in honour of the 
dear departed ones of the family. The second, the 
Vahi, is kept both by the family and by the family 


Bot the occasions of the ritual, vide my “Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Panees,” p. 86. 
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priest, who is the family priest, not of one, but of 
several families. The vahi kept by the family is that in con- 
nection with its own members, but that kept by the family 
priest is a larger vahi, which is a register of the dead of all 
the families of which he is the family priest. 

The first part of the word n&m-grahan is 
The N&m-grahan. A vesta n&man (Sans. Pahl. 

ndm 0); Pers. Lat. nomen ; Germ, 
name; Fr. nom ; Eng. name). This word n&man comes from 
the root zn& ■«»}& (Sans. $T ; Pahl. dan re; Pers. Lat. 
cognocere ; Fr. connaitre ), to know. The second part of the 
compound word is garew (Sans, u? ; Pahl. 

geraftan ; Pers. giraftan ; Germ, er-greifen), to take. 

So, n&m-grahan means “ taking or remembering the names ”. 
Then it came to mean “ taking or remembering the names 
of the dead in 'ritual.” I will quote here what I have said 
in my “Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees M1 
to explain the word : “ Every family has a manuscript book 
or list known by that name (viz. n&m-grahan). It contains the 
names of the departed ones of the family. Those who have 
died lately head the list. The priest, while reciting the Pazend 
Dib&ch6 in the Afring&n, Saturn, Farokhshi, etc., recites all 
the names in the list. At first, he mentions or invokes the 
name of the particular deceased in whose honour the cere- 
mony is performed, and then the names of other deceased of 
the family. 2 He then also recites the names of some of 

1. Page 470. 

2. This Parsee custom of remembering the names of the deceased 
in the ritual is similar to that of reciting the names in the Shr&dh 
ceremony of the Hindus. I beg to refer, in this connection, to my 
paper entitled “A visit to Nasik on the opening days of the present 
Sinhast Pilgrimage” (Journal, Anthropological Society of Bombay. 
Vol. XII, No. 5, pages 493-527) read on 27th August 1920. ( Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part III, page 166). There, in the recital of a 
prayer of ritual, dictated by the P&ndas, the v worshipper is told iu q ixt r 

: Star, STRICT *TT? Star eto. i.e» he is asked by the priest to recite the 
names of his father, mother, et bet. Mark also the word ifaT i.e. •« to 
take” in this ritfgri. It corresponds to the above garew of the Parsee 
ritual (Sans. *J?). 
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tbie departed Zoroastrian worthies of ancient Iran and of 
India who have done valnable services to their community* ’ n 
This costom of reciting the names is alluded- 
to in the Farvardin Yasht where the Farvarshis of the 
'departed ones expect to be invoked. 9 


The Ouatom of In P a P er on DisA-pothi before the SO- 
re oitoig the N amee eond Oriental Conference at Calcutta, I 
of all the deoeaeed have referred, at some lentil, to a peculiar 
ter of a town. Its custom, occasionally observed in the last, 
parallel at Monte- century . j at Malesar, a particular quarter 

of Naosari, where, live the laymen of the. 
town. So, I will here speak, in brief. It was on some occasions, 
of the B&j or anniversary of the death of a relative that the 
family asked the priest to recite the names of all the deceased 
of the Malesar quarter. I think, that the present living Par- 
see population of Malesar is about 20Q0 ; so, the dead of the- 
past several generations may come to several thousands., 
Thus, the officiating priest would take several hours to recite, 
all the names. The Afringan prayer in which these names 
are recited'is performed on a carpet on the floor. So, it was. 
a fatiguing task for the priest to sit on the floor for several 
hours and recite the names. To avoid this fatigue, the. 
priest was given a big pillow at his back to support his back 
occasionally. 


1. This P&Tsee custom of remembering or commemorating the 
names of the few departed worthies who have done great services for 
their community reminds us of a somewhat similar custom observed at 
the Oxford University during ‘‘the Bidding Prayer.” I am indebted to 
the late Revd. Dr. Mills, Professor of Iranian languages at Oxford, for 
the information. He wrote to me, that they made “a long statement 
recalling the gifts of benefactors to the University in tiipes past. It - 
is really a»thanks-giving to Almighty God for the gif ts of the worthies, 
of old who gave lands and money to endow the Colleges and University. 
The list of benefactors is read out in full on fhe. high festivals of. the- 
University Church only.” ( Vide my Religious Ceremonies and Cus- 
toms, p. 81, n. 1.) 

t Farvardin Yasht, Chapter 13. We read *Kahe no idha rUgna. 
Agairykt i.e. (The Holy Spirits of the dead expect and say) “Who will 
take our names ?” Here, the idea conveyed by the words “n&ma 
AgairyAt’ has, as it were, originated the oustom of “ taking the nlmesu 
(nAmgrahan.") - ■ 
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This Parses custom of reciting or remembering the names 
of all the deceased of a particular town or a quarter of a 
town, observed at Malesar in Naosari, has its parallel in a 
custom of Montenegro. We learn of this custom from a 
/paper entitled, some “Montenegrin Manners and Customs” 
by M. Edith Durham in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of January to June 1909 
(pp. 85—96). There are several tribes of the Montene- 
grins. One of these is that of Dugi-do. This tribe has a 
holiday named Zadushnja Subota, i.e., All Souls’ Saturday. 
On that day, (a) they place on a round table, called sofra, some 
boiled wheat and wine, (b) They kindle some candle sticks, 
(c) Then they burn fragrant substances on fire be- 
fore their ikon and (d) say prayers. Pop Gjuro, their priest, 
performs this ceremony in a church. We read : “ After a 
mass, Pop Gjuro, the priest, stood at a table facing the 
Ikonostasis and read the names of the deceased in all the 
families of Dugi-do since the tribe began. These were hand- 
ed him in little books or folded parchments. We began at 
Punosh, (the founder of the tribe) and it was a long job; of 
course we ate wheat for their souls. The lists were mere 
strings of Christian names and no geneologies could be traced 
■on any that I saw. Only quite recently did any women’s 
names occur in these lists ” (p. 88.) 


A Parallel of the 
Custom in “ Lea- 
gues of Prayers.” 


A custom somewhat similar to that of the 
nim-grahart is prescribed by, what are 
known as, “ Leagues of Prayers,” referred 
to by Mr. P. J. Snell in his “ Customs of old England”. 1 
The custom is said to have been grounded on the following 
words of St. James in the Bible: “ Pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.”* According 'to this 
custom, when a Mission went out of the country it 


1. PP.1-9. 

9. The Geperal Epistle of James, V. 16. 
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arranged with the monasteries of the country that the- 
monks were to pray for them daily. Each monastery 
supplied, through a special messenger, every year, to all 
the other monasteries a list of their dead brethren to be 
remembered in prayers by all the monasteries. The names 
came at one time to about 3000. These names were 
contained in long “ mortuary rolls ” which at times were 
measured in yards. 1 


The Vahi from 
Broaoh. 


The above referred to Ms. from Broach 
bears, on the cover, its title, as “ 'tW 
*U<§» =1 ?U<U*U9 ” 


i.e . the vai 3 (vahi) of the Fort, 53 of the second month. 
Ardibehesht. Merwanji Dorabji. 4 


The vahi, which I produce, is a register of a priest, and 
it contains a dated list of the deaths of the Parsis of a parti- 
cular portion of Broach. The vahi has two columns. There 
is a general heading as i.e. “in the Fort.” Then, 

in the first column, there is a heading *.«. in the Fort; 
and, in the second column, we read the heading as Khar&sh- 
v&m& i.e. of the Khar&s street ( vdr ). This name 

of the street continues for 10 pages, Khar&shv&r is a parti- 
cular street of Broach. So, this list is that of the Parsee 
dead of the Rote (Fort) at Broach, and of its Kharas street 
who died during the second Parsee month, of a number of 


1. The Blackwood Magazine of February 1912 (Article on "A 
House of Austin Friars) also refers to the custom of reciting “ the whole 
list of their names publicly before the assembled convent ” (p. 247). 

2. The word vahi , sometimes written <ttt means “an account book, 
tradesman’s register.’ 9 

3. lathe City of Broach, there are two quarters— one, known as- 

Kote, t.e.p Port, and another, known as B&h&rkote, i.e. out of Fort. We,, 
in Bombay, also had, and even now, have, these two names. One,. 
Rote (fcu) is still known as Fort, but the word B&h&rkote Su) 

has well nigh gone out of use, though still used by the.Parsees to some 
extent. The portion of our city, commencing from the Crawford 
Market and continuing from Shaikh Abdul Behraan Street northwards^ 
well-nigh upto Byculla, was known as B&h&r-kote. 

A This seems to be the name of the owner of the vahi. 
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P&rsi years. This is a vahi or list of only one month, the 
second month (Ardibehesht) of the Parsee year. So, there 
mast be in all 12 vahis or registers for 12 months, for all 
the Parsees who died in the Parsee quarters of Broach 
, known as K.ote and Khar&shv&r. Then there must be simi- 
lar vahis or registers of deaths for the other Parsee streets 
of Broach. They are kept by the particular family priests 
of these streets. All such lists combined together would 
' form a complete vahi or register of the deaths of all the' 
Parsees of Broach. 

This death register, vahi, is also spoken 

Vahi, also called „ 

DisA-pothi. of as Disft-pothi. 1 The word slm d*ad 
here, is the same as dis, a day. It is 
also the same as divas CstR, a day. Here the word means 
“ the day (of the death of a person) ”. The word pothi 
means “ a book;” so disfi-pothi means “a register-book of the 
days (of the deaths of persons).” 

Reverence and rememberance for the dead 
The obieot of i s a prominent feature among the religious 
DisA-potto. *** beliefs and customs of the Parsees. I will 
quote here, what I have said in my paper 
entitled “ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees” read 
before this Society on the 30th of September 1891. 2 “Accor- 
ding to the Zoroastrian belief, the relation between a pious 
deceased and his surviving relations does not altogether 
cease after death. His holy spirit continues to take some 
interest in his living dear ones. If the surviving relatives 
cherish his memory, remember him with gratefulness, try to 
please him with pious thoughts, pious words and pious 

1. I had the pleasure of exhibiting a DisA-pothi of the Parsees of 
Malesar in Naosari, and of reading a paper on it, at the 2nd Oriental 

' Conference in Oaloutta in 1922; Vide "Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Second Oriental Conference,” pp. 187-9. 

2. Journal of the Anthropological Soolety of Bombay, Vol. H, 
Ho. 7, pp. 439-840. Vide my ‘'Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parsees,” pp. 85-86. 
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deeds, it is likely that these invisible departed spirits will 
take an. interest in their welfare, and assist them with an. 
invisible helping hand. The most essential requisite, by 
which a surviving relative can please the holy spirits of his 
departed dear ones, is this, that he should perform merito- 
rious charitable deeds. We read in Yasna (Ha XVI, 7) : 

at •c«l**r» 

i.e. “We praise the brilliant deeds of piety in which’ 
the souls of the deceased delight . 9 9 For this reason, it is not 
unusual among the Parsees, that, on the occasions of the 
third, fourth, tenth and thirtieth day, and on the anniver- 
saries after death, they give food and clothing to the poor of 
their community, and sometimes give various sums in 
charity. These occasions are further the occasions on which 
the surviving relatives remember the deceased with feelings 
of gratitude, respect and love, and pray to God, that his 
soul may rest in peace and tranquillity. 

Now, with this belief, 1 every family was supposed to have 
a vahi or disA-pothi, in which the names of parents and grand 
parents and other near relatives are entered with the dates 
of their deaths. It is, as it were, a family calendar of the 
departed dear ones. Well-regulated families occasionally 
look for dates into their family vahis to be able to duly 
commemorate the anniversaries of their dear ones. But it 
is .considered to be a duty of the family priest to remind the 
family of the coming occasions. 


The V&bi or 
Dieft-pothi in the 
hands of the 
family priest. 


“ Every family has its own family-priest. 
He keeps with him a copy of that pothi , 
and, regularly referring to it, goes to the 
head of the family on the approaching 


1. The Riv&yats, in their lists of the duties of a Zoroastrian, in- 
clude the performance of religious annual ceremonies in honour of the 
dear departed ones. We read: — 

& 9 j j t J isfjPt 
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occasion of the anniversary of the death of a deceased mem* 
ber of the family, and, reminding him of the coming occa- 
sion, receives necessary instructions for the performance of 
ceremonies, either at the house of the family or at his own 
house or at a fire-temple. A Parsi priest is generally the 
family priest of more than one family. So, he keeps with 
himself a * joint’ Disa-pothi for all families of whom he is 
the family priest .” 1 

The Vahi of Broach which I exhibit to-day is a diad-poth 

„ , of the above kind. It is a register, as said 

The owner of , " 

the Broaoh Vahi above, of the deaths of the Parsees of a 

Kaikhoerif g u r u .particular Parsee street of Broach dur- 
ing one particular month of the Parsee 
year. The first page of the vahi, begins with the following 
heading : 

<M*<t «il WRR *Jl 3 

WllVtt V»l«* 

G'Ml'fl 8. >tiAl f.l^l Si M* ddl. 

i.e. The Vai (vahi) of rezgar 2 of the Port for the month 
of Ardibehesht is got written on weekday Guru (Thursday) 
mdgsar sud 15 year 1934, in Kote (Port) by Kaikhushru 
Pestonji Shikshaguruji. 3 Nobody has a claim upon this vahi. 

Among the present grown up or old generation of Broach\ 

the name of this priest-teacher Kaikhushru is still well-known. 

i.e to observe the (anniversary) days of fathers and mothers and rela- 
tives and wives and children (DArAb Hormazdyar's Kivayat by M. B. 
UnvAlA, with my Introduction, Vol. I. page 292). Vide also my 
" Persian FarziAt-nameh of Dastur Darab PAhlan ”, pp. 25*26. 

1. Vide my paper on Disa-pothi in the “Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta,” p. 168. 

2. The word rozgar among Parsees means ‘‘annual dead- 
ceremony” (FwteShapurji Edulji's Dictionary, p. 720). The word is Per- 
sian jtfjjL) meaning “ time, season-day ” (Steingass); hence “the day 
of the death of a Parsee”. 

3. is Sans, for instruction or knowledge, and is a religious 

teacher. So, (ShikshA-guru) generally means, an instructor or 

teacher. 
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He was generally known as Shiksha-guru, and, while speak- 
ing of him, the Parsees of his time, did not see the neces- 
sity of mentioning his name Kaikhushru. If one spoke of 
the ShikshA-guru, all understood, that it was he who was 
meant. The addition of the word “ji” after the appella- 
tion shows that he was held in great respect by the Parsees 
of Broach. He was the maternal grand-father of our Bom- 
bay University Begistrar, Mr. Furdunji Munclierji Dastur, 
who is as well known among us here in the sphere of educa- 
tion as his grand-father was among the Parsees of Broach. 

I give below a few specimens to show how 
Notes * of 6 the° VoAi. tlie deaths were registered in the Vahi. 

4iSu Jl' 1 wwwH ei , i.e. “Homa 

the son of Kaus. Tell or inform in the family of Fakir 
Ach&r.” The word ^ i.e. “tell” is significant. It occurs 
now and then. What is meant is, that the particular family — 
here flie family is that of Fakir Ach&r — is to be informed 
in time, of the coming anniversary of the death of Homa 
the son of Kaus. 

2. wu2 ?ji Slnttstl <ti 'SSi. h* 3. 

“ Vahma, Khurshed’s son. Tell the family of Sohrabji 
Jogaji. This is an old day. ’ ’ 

The words “This is an old day” mean to say that, it is 
long since the death took place. 3 We find a note in pencil 
opposite the name as *'e. “No.” It signi fies that the 

1. jp seems to be an abbreviation. Of. Sans §3, son. This is to 
signify that Homa was the son of Kaus. 

2. (Vahma) is for H&mh (Vahradn) ‘unnamed*. An infant is 
spoken of as vahm&n. The word is another form of dahm&n and means 
. 11 good”. In the recital of the dead, if a particular person's name is 

not known, it is spoken of as vahm&n.'’ 

3. It is generally held, that the anniversaries of deceased ances- 
tors may be observed with due ceremonies for a generation. For 
example, it is incumbent on a son to observe with ceremonies tho 
anniversaries of the deaths of his parents, but he may or may not do so 
in theoaseof his grand-parents. So, the writer takes a note that 
this cose was of a person who had died long before. 
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person having died a long time ago, the relatives may have 
said to the family-priest, that they, after this long time, did 
not want to continue the annual ceremonies in honour of the 
deceased. So, with this new additional note in his register 
the family-priest was to cease giving information, in future, 
to the family for the coming anniversary. 

3. The next name runs thus 

•V&wr $11. <HH4l «US iWUll «HX4l^ Cti 

ie. “Navroj. Rustam (’s son), the father of Bamkft HirA 
Darasha Bamka’s house (to be informed).” Opposite this 
name also there is a pencil note like the above, saying “No.” 
In this note, the family priest adds that the deceased was 
the father of Bamka Hira and that the information was to 
be* given to, and orders for the ceremony were to be taken 
from, the house of Darashaw Bamka. Priesthood among 
the Parsees being hereditary, such additional notes are 
intended by the family priest who made the register, 
not only for his own guidance, but also for his son. 
grandson, or any other successor who succeeded him as the 
priest of that particular family. 

As there are 30 days in a Parsi month, this vd/ii con- 
tains lists of the death for the 30 days. Bach day is marked 
at the top, e.g. V' t xia * i.e, the 1st day of the second 
month, and so on for all 30 days. 

In some cases, the age of the deceased is given, e.g. in 
one case, we read vt«U°utf SUasa on. cl x«ix«u <nx««ii ilicioua 
mewtHt % ) ’fl. Here bhd is an abbreviation of •»»■» 
Bh&raj'i, i.e. wife 1 . is the abbreviation of i.e. daughter. 
The whole note means : “Khurshedbai Edulji who was married, 
was the daughter of Munchershaw BomonshA SohrAbji 
Dhunjibhoy, aged 6 years”. In the case of married women. 

1. From Sans. burden. Lit. one who shares your burden, 
partner in life. 
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their mames are recited, in the commemorative religions ser- 
vices, with the names of their husbands. In the case of un- 
married women, they are recited with those of their fathers. 
In this case, the mention of the age is significant, because 
children of, or under, seven have a shorter form or set of 
religious ceremonies and their anniversaries cease to be 
observed after a short period of years. 

II. 

Now we come to the second part of my paper, the 
subject of the martyr K&m& Hom&, an inquiry about whom 
led me to look into this Vahi. 


The Note of the 
death of E&mA 
HomA in the 
Broach Vahi 


The above-mentioned Vahi of Broach takes 
a note, not only of his death, but of the ^act 
of his having been killed by the Mahomedan 
Nawab of Broach. On page 7 of the Vahi 
which contains the names of those who died on the seventh 
day (of the second month Ardibehesht), we read the follow- 
ing note about K&m& HomA : 


“ *mi §du &i. *rai »u«uli wh 

C-U3l. ^rl ^^|G|CU ^ 5ft 

yM Vft 3ft *rfl5li.” 


Translation The Heavenly Kama son of Homa. 
Kama Homa of Asha himself. He was the uncle of 
Faram Nassasalar (i.e. the corpse-bearer). The Nawab wan- 
ted him to acknowledge the Din (i.e. the Mahomedan reli- 
gion). He did not do so, so he was hanged. 

The epithet ( ) Garothmdni added before his name 
draws our special attention. This epithet is applied to no other 
name in the register. The word is gard-nmana in the Avesta 
gar6-demana in the Gathas, Pahl. gar6t- 
man, which means the House of Songs, from Sans. 


^ 1. It may also be derived from gar % to be hot, Cf. Pahl. 

Pers. Sk. (Gr .Thermos, Lat. fervor,) hqt. In that cage, 

it may mean House of Lustre or Light. - 
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*K (*r), to ring, and nmAna (Pahl. iqt m&n, Pen. eA - , Eng, 
man-rion) “house.” So garothm&ni means one who is a. 
denizen of paradise. The fact, that the epithet is specially 
applied to him and not to any other person in the list, is. 
due to the extraordinary fact of hie having preferred death, 
to avoid conversion. The additional note after his name in- ■ 
the list refers to this martyrdom. 

The Vahi which I produce is a copy from an older 
manuscript. Khan Bahadur Adarji Muncherji Dalai, in his 
abovementioned letter of 4th February 1903, writes : “From ■ 
an old (the roll containing the exact dates of deceas- 

ed persons, mortuary registers) I find the following entry:— 1 
(He then gives the above entry.) I send the »Wlmi 
which is a copy of the original kept by the late Kai- 
khushru Shiksh&goorujee, late Head Master of Jeejeebhoy 
Dadabhoy’s School of Broach.” 

Mr. Adarji Dalai, in his above letter, writes: “I have 
The Tradition as beard some very old Parsees— especially 

known by a devout, old orthodox, named Tcmulji 
Mr. Adarji Dalai. 

Beragdo, who died about 20 years ago at 
the age of 95, a pious old man who had spent his life in 
strict religious observances and Zoroastrian tenets and 
spent his leisure time in Fire Temples— relate with 
authority, that when Kama Homa, before he was led for be- 
ing beheaded, was directed to say the ‘mpu’ (the Islam 
wwugi «u<h)) and change his faith as he (Kama Homa) being 
himself a kaffar and had named a sayed, a Kaffar, for which, 
the Kajee pronounced ‘death’ to be the only punishment 
in default of conversion. Kama strenuously refused and said 
he did not care for life and preferred ‘death’ to conver- 
sion. It is further related that Nases&lars were kept ready 

l. SltAg* “ roll." ~ 

Z. In the manuscript copy which I exhibit, we do not find the- 
year of KAmA Home’s death, but it appears from Mr. Adarji Dalai's-, 
extract that the date is “Bo* 7 AmardAd, MAh Z, Ardibehest, Yazda- 
jardi 107Z.” e 
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there for removing the corpse to the Tower of Silence. The ‘ 
executioner with one stroke severed the head from the body 
and the head fell into the lap of the Nases&lar and not on 
the ground. The incident was attributed to his pure life 
while living and his reward of heaven after the death of a 
martyr; and in his Oothamna Ceremony the learned Dastur 
denominated the deceased with the title of ‘ o&ivudt’ with* 
which Kama’s name is handed down. This incident, al- 
though unsupported by text or document, has a semblance 
of truth in it as the persons who related it were pious and 
truth-loving and they had heard it from those who had wit* 
nessed the execution with tfceir own eyes.” 

The late Khan Bahadur Bomonji Byramji Patel> who 
The event «• had travelled in Gujerat to collegfc his 
narrated in the materials for the Par si Prakash which 
Pam Prakash. began to be published in 1878, and who 

must have himself heard the tradition, thus gives the parti- 
culars about Kama, HomA, 

y. a. ivso* 

ctlo i Ml il<vM<H*. 

^l<y vs dte * (H.) low* 

41HI23 W.) »l4 

d<Vd m. H >lW ^dddld 

«vM&d d4*w *wul ed^l jijjdHi wil'd <1 Mdidi 
d'U'H 6(M6 Sid'd <3d* wltedld 

Vfl«U6 VWl 1 »ll5l MW^lwl dH i6^l. »tlMl Nidi'll 

M9 d*U diet'd M&Ml $6Vdi MHSl HdlSfll fcdMl dW Uddl* 
Vl^l > "1 MK*d wid* Mtctl^U Mh' dS?3 WddiMl €H i$d 
4^ <U 5£ll dt* 4<l dlil *Ufll, avl rid d<£l 4$d 
hX <ll {ftp'll HW ddHl^Ml Add AVIUll {Idl'd 
wildl VlddlK’-d dldldl Hd Ml ddMl^ »^wil i*dl MldtKl 
■<ld »imii* »ted{ «ddtfl dddl*Kl »i»Jl iiH dHL 
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*Mt«n «t|MHl w&lVU'tl stated (ahI^HhI 

4$ *H%j‘ HIM »fl«l QftvmVQ Ml*l HU d.” 

(Farsi Prakash, Vol. I, p- 28.) 1 

From this note we gather the following particulars 
about E&mA Hom& (a) He died on the 8th of December 
1702 at the age of 64. (b) He was a weaver by profession, 
(c) He had a quarrel with a fan atic Mahomedan weaver, 
who, thereupon accused him before the Mahomedan 
'Governor of Broach, named Hamed Beg, of calling him 
{the Mahomedan weaver), a Kdfar . t e. an infidel, (d) The 
Governor consulted the K&zi or Moulviof the city, and 
decided, that in punishment fob this crime of calling 
a Moslem a E&far, K&raH Hom& shall either turn a Maho- 
medan or be killed, (e) K&m& Homfl, preferred death to 
conversion. (/) This sacrifice of life for the sake of his 
religion led to his being considered as a martyr and of his 
name being commemorated in all religious services by 
the Parsees of Broach. 


Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhoy Bharucha, who bailed from 
E vad gher' Broach, an d who, as a known sound scholar, 

1 version. * " generally verified his statements before 
making them, thus describes this event of 
E&m& Hom&’s life in verse 8 


ilMl {lH (§M* Vn 8Ht>iH« 


MM* S HH*€l 

HlJl-Htn ^ fll 

H*l ov$lfcfi3ll <Hi i'V $HVU, 
^MHMt IR. 

ilMl §IMI H«lrtilM f 
1% Vide also B. B* Patel’s P. 82. 

2. MM*Hira toil, MU S, H*. 
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«Ufl«HW<t *Urt ttH; 

M Vfct >W MlV 
MV W'Klltffl V® ttty 
fcll VHS 3Ut %U«L 

$®U MlH«l S*tlV 
S*H«fi a>l4 <H <UVV®lt~ 

him ®h* tyw tfl 
$SH- irt^U «i«=U«l Mm "ftl, 
“ *3>ll, 'til ctl «M 3lV, 

*lil WHl t^tacd Hvtfl, 
M*l 'll wq WlPflL- 

*£li cIhr hvu 3 h Steil? 

«t dlil MaJSHVtl HIS MlfcH. 

^ »W twtf, 

4«tt ®M* <£U *1^ H<tt\ 
*omt W Mtfl»tew ml, 
U*$l CM MW 'Is Vfc, 
s<m vai6 mi m\ 

tA him m\i «te£M «t*li! 

*<l Hl€, 

“•ftlWQ" SVft'UH'tt Hit 
Uil d At«lv H tfi 

Ht^l «<t MlcW *BH 



THE GAUftrTAJT4S ( vii/) 

« ' ' . on- 

MC^JNDS- OF SON B^KBCBPTACLBS IN 

AzabbaizAn . 1 

{food on the ^ August 1926 .) 

I 

At .the end of my visit to Europe in 1925, while return** 
# ing to Bombay from Russia, where 1 was 

Introduction, .^kindly invited by its Academy of Science 
* at tlie celebration of its bi-centenary, 1 
passed through Persia, The part of Persia, which I first 
visited, was Azarbaiz&n, the Atropatene of the Greeks, the 
Atar6-p^ak&n of the P&hlavi writers, the 

A#arbaiz&n of Arabic and Persian writers. Azarbaiz&n 
was t&e first country which Alexander the Great wrested 
frdfoi the hands of the Persians, and it was the first country 
where the Persians began to throw off the yoke of the succes- 
sors of Alexander. . It is a less frequented part of Persia. 
Among the modern tourists of Persia, there are few and 
far between, who visit the country, especially the inner part 
of the country, away from the shores of the Caspian. I was 
attracted to it because it is the country generally reported 
to be that, where Zoroaster, the Prophet of ancient Iran, was 
bdfrn. Its province of Urumiah is generally accepted as the 
birth country of Zoroaster. But no particular town or village 
of the province of Urumiah has been mentioned as the birtli- 

1 This paper was read at the premises of the Prince of Wales ’ 
Museum, where an antodan or ossuary, found at Buabire, was opened in 
the presqjiee of the audieuce. A few notes have been added to It 
finee 'the paper was read. v 
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place in the Pahlavi or Persian writings of the Parseee except 
one. Only one Pahlavi treatise mentions Amvi or AmuiO**) 
as a town in Azarbaiz^n and as the birth-place of Zoroas- 
ter. It is the Pahlavi ShatrS ihft-i Airftn 1 v “*O0 »Wj) 
that mentions it. It is a hislorico-geographical treatise* which 
1 had the pleasure of translating for the first time in English 
«t the special desire of the late Mr. A. M, Jackson, who 
wanted to know its contents for his studies in connection 
with Ptolemy’s Geography. So, this was the most important 
reason for me to visit Azarbaiz&n. I wanted to trace the 
site of this town of Amni or Amvi, mentioned in this Pahlavi 
hook as the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Duripg this visit of Azarbaiz&n, what, here and there 
drew my special attention, were some mounds of earth, 
small and big, spoken of there as Gaur-tappas. The object' 
of this paper is to describe these mounds and to refer to 
the custom that led to their formation or construction. 

1 The Pnhlavi Texts by Dastur Jamaspji M. Jamnapasaoa, pp. 
18-24. Vide, my paper '‘The Birth-place of Zoroaster" (Journal of the 
K. R. Cams Oriental Institute, No. 9, pp. 1-113. Vide my “ Cams 
Otiental Institute Papers," pp. 129-241). At present, instead of Persian, 
Turki is the language generally spoken there. Mr. Mohnmmed Ali Khan 

Tarbiet, the head of the Educational Department 
of Tabriz, whom 1 had the pleasure of paying a visit on 4th October 
1925, gave mo the following lines, generally spoken there about 
this change of languages: 

f j * J 3 \ 3 f jyj O'- 

*-i yf*s •-is- j* & 

t.f. How oan I not be sorry ( lit, burn) and not render fire dry and 
•cold ( i,e . grieve), beoause in the country of Zardusht there pre- 
vails the language of Changiz (Khan). 

9 Vide n>y paper “The Cities of Iran, as desoribed in the old 
Pahlavi treatise of $hatroib&*i-Iran.’* Journal of the B.B. Royal Asiatio 
Sooiely, Volume XX, No, LI V. Vide my u AiyadgAr4-Z«rirfia f (Shatro- 
ihft-i-Airin aud Afdiya va Sahgiya-i-SUt An ,, l pp. 160-193. 
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To give a general idea of what a Gaar-tappa is, I will 
^ ^ describe it in the words of Prof. Jackson, 

toppa, t * u though I do not agree with him on the 
subject of its origin. ' According to him, 
a Gaur-tappa is a mound or elevation, “ composed of im- 
mense deposits of ashes mixed with earth, the ashes having 
been added in many cases to a natural small elevation.” 1 
Prof. Jackson quotes Mr. E. C. Shedd who says : “In fact, 
there is scarcely an eminence on the plain which has not 
been increased, usually to a very great extent, by this 
means.” 3 There are a number of such mounds in Azarbai- 
zftn, especially in the province of Urumiah. Prof. Jackson 
heard the number to be 76— twelve directly in the vicinity 
of Urumiah and 64 about the lake. I heard the number to 
be 70 in all. 

The word Gaur seems to be an old form of 

... ... modern gabr which is used by Mus-' 

Meaning of the ... 

-word. lims generally for Fire-worshippers or 

Zoroastrians. I derive the word from 
kftr blind. The early Mahomedans took all those who 
did not follow their religion to be mentally blind. 3 Tappa 
is Pers. tappa a hill. 

1 “Persia Past and Present 99 (1903) by A. V. William Jackson, 

p. 91. Some speak of Gaur-tappa as gul-tappah ( V jO* In Tnrki 
language they speak of it as chul-tappah. 

2 Ibid • Prof. Jackson says : “ This statement is quoted from 
a missionary among the Neatorians of Persia* Mr. E. C. Shedd, cited 
•by Dr. W. U. Ward, Notes on Oriental Antiquities in Am. Jour. 
Archaeology, 6, 286.*’ 

3 For an explanation of this word and its derivation, vide my 
.paper *»An Avesta amulet for ooutracting friendship* 1 (Journal Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No. 7, pp. 418-25. Vide my An- 
thropological Papers, Part 1, pp. 135, fi. The early Mahomedans of 
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09 my way to T&buta from Julia, .by the Persian) 
railway there, I was shown a Gaur-tap* 
Thm O a u r -tap- pn f rQm a distance. Later on, I had the 
SJ * pleasure of inspecting three rather ' 
carefully. 

The first Gaur-tappa I inspected was at DeUnan 1 on 6$' 
October 1925. I spent more than an hoi^r- 
jm rtf h Driman!" P and a half there, made some eycavationa 
and collected a few bonce with other 
materials. I beg to produce here these bones for inspection- 
by members.* The bones were here and there mixed up- 
with some pieces of pottery, stones and metal. It took mo- 
tive minutes to go round its base. It is possible that, years 
before, the circumference was larger. The constant digging by 
the cultivators for the removal of the bones for manure gra- 
dually lessened the height and the circumference of the tappa. 

India seem to hare began using the word ia the sense of a Kafir 
or Infidel and applied it even to the Hindus. Amir Khusru thus em- 
ploys the word. rids my paper “Dastnr Rahman Kaikobad and the- 
Kisseh-i-Sanj&n’’, p. 79. The Portuguese have turned the name Gaur 
into Caor or Caori. So, Gaur-tappa means "hills or elevated places 
of the Gabra, i.e.. the anoientZoroastrians. Or, it may also be gor-tappa 
i.t. • a hill of graves ’* (gor). 

1 think that the Parsee Qnjerati word (« g. «|«vtl i"u i.e. 
the atepe of a stair-case) is the same word as tappa. 

1 Delman ia said to be originally Pei Maghan Jj,. 
i.e. the Heart of the Magas or Magi, 

S I had left the bones at Tehran with Arbab Shahrookh, a well- 
known member of the Persian Parliament, representing the Parses- 
community, to be sent on to me to Bombay via Bagdad, as I waa to- 
travel through Persia ; and I learnt from him, later on, that the Persian 
Government is now very anxious to see, that none of the antiquities go 
out of the oonntry without its permission; and so, ho had great 
enlty in sending the bones, as they also were taken to be a kind ofantij- 
.quities. 
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The second Gaur-tappa which I saw was at Degalah 
near the town of Urtuniah. 1 I inspected 
* it twice, at first, in the evening of the 7th 

near Urumiah. ' October 1926 and for the second time in. 

the morning of the 9th October. It is a 
iery great mound, more like a large hill than a mound. 
I found pieces of bricks and stones mixed with bones. In 
some places small jars seemed to be embedded. I walked 
round the base of the hill very fast and it took me 17 
minutes to go round. The circumference, yearo before, 
must be very large. The highest point of the hill now 
seemed to be about 80 or 90 feet in some places. I saw 
muleteers, with about 10 mules, carrying away the powdered 
bones. The continuous digging at some places created 
something like small artificial caves, some of which were 
40 to 50 feet deep or inwards* 

I had the pleasure of paying a visit to Mar Elia, Bishop> 
-of the Armenian Church of Mat Mariam at Urumiah. We* 
had a long talk about the tradition, that Urumiah was the 
place of the three Magi who went to Palestine to see infant 
Jesus. He associated Digalah with traditions about Zoro- 
aster and said that formerly the place Digalah was called 

1 Urumiah is a very fertile part of Persia. Mrs. Bishop speaks 
of it as “the Paradise of Persia ' (Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan by 
Mrs. Bishop (1891). Volume 1 1, pp. 217, 235) "Very few European 
'travellers visit Urmi " ( Ibid. p. 230). 

2 I finished my second visit of this Gaur-tappa writing the 
followiug remark in my note-book: iJA^ Jj* StelVUl *U»l 

ilW niWl >l«mi sTtcMH A? fl, i.e., Thanks to Thee, O 
4jod, that you enabled me to gain more knowledge on thie subject. 1 
was much delighted with this visit, because I was enabled to under- 
stand pretty well the whole question of Astoddns, over which I had 
'the pleasure of reading two papers before this Society, and one, before 
J^Aoad6iaie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of the Institute of 
jrjroee, (Seance dt» 80 Octobre 1889). For this paper, vid* my Asiatic 
Papers, Fart I, p. f . 
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Dar Soppahi, *>. tHe Door of Pleasure. As I will show, later 
on, the hill is, as it were, a Hill of the Dead. So, ono may 
be surprised to hear a place for the dead called “the Door 
of Pleasure”. But it seems that, perhaps, it was so called, 
from the view of euphemism. Even, now a days, 
some Parsees speak of their places of the disposal of the 

dead as &r&m-gah (*^ fljfy i.e. “the Place for Best or 
Bepose.” So, this place of Digalah may have been known 
at one time as the Door of Pleasure. The word “Dar” is 
significant, because, even now, the Parsees speak of their 
temples as Dar-i-Meher, the Door of Meher (Mithras). 

The third Gaur*tappa, which I examined for 

about a quarter of an hour, was at a 
8, The Gaur-tap- , . \ 

pa at Anhar. place called Anhar \jr'n about five or 

six miles from Urumiah. I saw it on 
8tK October when I was on my way, in the company of my 
kind host, Haji Alikhan Bahadur, the Hakim of Urumiah' 

and Salmas, to the Kurdish village of Amvi (tSyty, which I 
take to be the birth-place of Zoroaster. A hasty inspection 
of this tappa also convinced me that these tappas were 
connected with an ancient Iranian custom of the disposal of 
^the dead. J" 

I will here speak of what other travellers say of these 
Gaur-tappas. 

IV 

Prof. Jackson speaks of these Gaur-tappas as “ ash-* 

The Gaur-tappa llills ” and sa y s > “ The natives all agree in 
of Degaiah at Uru- calling them ‘hills of the Fire-Worship. 

by Prof. Jaokaon. pers’.” Then Frol Jackson thus describes 
what is called "the ash hill ” at Degaiah .— 
"The village of Degaiah directly adjoins Urumiah. The ash- 
hill is three or four hundred yards long, nearly as many 
broad, and a hundred feet or more in height; but its dimen- 
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sionsare constantly being reduced, as the peasants within the 
past century have discovered the value of the alkaline 
quality of the ashes for fertilizing purposes and for- pro- 
ducing saltpetre. As a consequence, the hill has been 
burrowed into, tunnelled, trenched, undermined and cut 
down in scores of places, and the soil carried off to spread 

upon the adjoining farms ... The structure .of the mound 

consists of soft earth with stratum upon stratum of solid 
ashes at varying depths and several feet thick. There is 
little stone in the mass, but in former times some stone 
buildings stood on the top of the hill and the village of 
Degalah is built largely from the stones of these, as I am 
informed by my colleague, Dr. A. Yo'iannan, who was bom 
there. I understand also that a foundation-wall of burnt 
brick was discovered sometime ago near the bottom of the 
hill, ‘the bricks measuring at least six inches thick by 
eighteen to twenty-four indies long’— a statement which' 
would agree with the so-called ‘ Gabar-bricks ’ of Zoro- 
astrian structures, which I found elsewhere in Persia. 

“In their excavations the workmen are constantly un- 
earthing fragments of pottery, sometimes whole vessels, 
terracotta figurines, coins, and other remains which show 
signs of considerable antiquity. The specimens of earthen- 
ware are usually of a reddish or brownish clay, the com- 
monest being a round pot with small handles or with A 
spout. They are generally without decoration, although' A 
few have figures of men and horses, crudely drawn, or 
bands of colour and other marks of ornamentation upon 
the surface. Some of the jars are two feet or more in 
’height; I saw such an amphora at a depth of more than 
twenty feet below the surface in one of the pits into which' 
I went down. It was buried in an upright position in the 
earth, but was partly broken, so that we did not disturb it, 
except to scrape some of the debris from around it, which 
piselosed a $ew pieces of bones, grains of parched com, and 
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MAmm in abundance. Potsherds by the hundreds were lying 
at the bottom and about the month of every pit, hut I could 
not leant of a single instance where any inscribed tablet or 
cylinder had been found among the layers of earth and ashes. 

“It is common, when speaking of this and the other 
ash-hills around Urumiah, to say that they are composed 
‘entirely of ashes,’ but from my examination in the present 
instance, and my investigations in others, this term is to be 
taken relatively. I believe, therefore, that Dr. Ward, 
even though he had not seen them, was right in his impres- 
sion that they are composed rather ‘of day’ which has be- 
come mixed with ashes and saturated with nitrous salts of 
organic composition, and he shows from an old Babylonian 
sculpture how such mounds could be built up. There is 
every reason to assume that these elevations were surmount- 
ed by sanctuaries dedicated to the worship of fire, even if 
we do not agree in every detail with the natives, who unani- 
mously attribute the vast accumulation of ashes to the 
accretions from the fire-temples, the ashes having been 
scattered over the hill ago after age.” 1 

James Morier, 3 in his account of his travels on lake 
Jamos Morier Urumiah, speaks of a place as Gultapeh. 
°° tapp* Ur ~ * think the place may have derived 
its name from there being a Gaur-tappa 

there. 

After a day’s march from Tamar, Ker Porter came 

porter on a across a Gaur-tappa which he describes 
tiaur-Tappa in at some . length. He says : — “ The lake 
Urumiah. (Urumiah)* was now left far behind ; 

1 Jackson’# Persia, Past and Present (1906), pp. 91-98. 

8 A Journey through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinople, by Jaipes Morier (1818), 1st ed., 8 vole., YoL If, p. 896. 

8 Ker Porter sires the length of the lake north to south as about 


Ker Porter’s travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, and A»eiaut 
^gbylonia (4898), Volume II, p. 606 ) 
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3|M sb hour's ride brought ns to ths tillage of 
KcehfcHfendi. Two miles led us through that of Shindara ; 
near which stands a very large mound of earth, 
excavated on all sides, and very deeply, by the inhabitants, 
•for the purpose of making bricks of its day for the erection 
of their poor little houses. The consequent broken ground, 
taking all sorts of irregular shapes within the huge scooping 
out of its body, at a little distance gives the whole the 
singular appearance of a ruined amphitheatre. In iormer 
times it, probably, has also been one of the Mitliraic high 
placet, the name it now bcais being the Gaur Tappa; Gaur 
is a corruption of Gueber, and therefore means the unbelie- 
ver’s hill”. 1 Thus, we see that Ker Porter took the 
mound to be a place of Zoroastrian worship. 

The mounds, of which Mrs. Bishop, in her travels of the 

province of Tabriz, speaks as a A task- 

Mrs. Bishop's re- Kardah ( ? Atash-Kadah) or fire-temple 
fere ace to a Gaur- , ' , 

tappa. seems to be a Gaur-tappa. She says:--- 

"In the eastern distance rises the fine 
Mountain Pir Mah and between it and Sain Kala jg a curi- 
ous mound— full of ashes, the people said — a lofty truncated 
cone, evidently the site of an Atash-Kardah, or fire- 
temple. ,,, 

V 

Now, the question is, why were these 
wMCh P ths°Gaur- G^’tePP* 8 constructed ? What was the 
tappas were built. object f 

Prof. Jackson says “There is every reason to 
assume that these elevations were surmounted by sanctua- 
ries dedicated to the worship of fire, even if we do not 

1 Ibid. pp. 606. 7. 

9 Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan by Mrs. Bishop, Volume 
(1891), page 197. 
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agree in every detail with the natives, who unanimously 
attribute the vast accumulation of ashes to the accretions 
from the fire-temples, the ashes having been scattered over 
the hill age after age”. 1 In another place also, Frol 
Jackson speaks as follows : "At Marand there are the re- 
mains of an ash-hillock which is believed to go back to the- 
days of Zoroastrian fire-worship, and like the mounds at Uru- 
miah, to owe its origin to a vast accretion of ashes from a 
fire-temple. ”* In another place also, he refers to a Gaor- 
Tappa and speaks of it as “a mound of ashes, the site of an 
ancient fire-temple”. 3 


• Two views about 
the origin of the 
Gaur-tappa. 


Thus we find that there are two- 
views about the original object of these 
Gaur-tappas. 


The one, heard by Prof. Jackson in Persia was, that 
they were “the accretions of ashes from the adjoining fire- 
temples”. '1 his view is not at all tenable, (a) Firstly, 
however largo the number of the adjoining fire-temples 
may be, a little thought and the experience of what is 
actually seen at the fire-temples, more than thirty, at 
Bombay, show, that when sandal-wood or other fuel ia 
burnt over the sacred fires, the quantities of resulting ashes 
are so small, that they would not form such large ash-hills. 
The quantity could not be sufficient to form even one smalt 
ash-hillock. So, it would be much less sufficient to form 
about 70 ash hills round Urumiah. (&) Secondly, the ashes 
of a fire-temple are held sacred; devoted worshippers 
apply them to their foreheads. So, a thing held sacred,' 
.could not be thrown out to form ash-hills, in the way in 
which we see them, mixed up with the bones of the dead 
which are held to carry pollution. 

Another view which seems to have been entertainecT 
t Persia, Past and Present (1906), p. 93. 
i Ibid p.36 3 Ibid., p. 1*1, n. 1. 
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hy Prof. Jackson is that the Gaur-tappas may be the, 
remains of fire- temples or that the mounds had fire-places 
on their summit for worship. This could not be the case, 
because large quantities of bones are found in the mounds. 
The instructions to the ancient Iranians were, that sacred 
fires must be kept far away from bones and such other 
things pertaining to the dead. 1 

When I inspected the Gaur-tappas, it did not take me 

M • of th * on ® t0 conc ^ u ^ e » ^at these mounds were 
Gaur-tap^as. They the heaps of public astod&nt or bone re- 
forf<?na° Und8 ° f ceptacles. The Vendidad enjoins that («) 
the exposure of the bodies of the dead 
may be on hills or elevated places and that (b) after the 
flesh of the bodies is devoured by flesh-eating animals, the 
bones may be collected in some receptacles and placed 
undergound. So these Gaur-tappas, or what Prof. Jackson 
calls ash-hills, which term, Prof. Jackson himself says, is in- 
appropriate,* are places for the disposal of the bones. I 
think that, in some places, there may be, at first, natural 
hillocks or elevated places, on the tops of which the bodies- 
were exposed to the sun and to the flesh-devouring animals* 
After the flesh was consumed by these animals, the bones 
were collected in clay or stone jars or receptacles and 
interned in the earth on all the sides of the hill ; or, per- 
haps, the first exposure may be on another hill or elevated, 
place and the hills of the Gaur-tappas may be the hills for 
the disposal of the jars or other receptacles containing the 
bones of the dead. 

In this connection, for a clear grasp of tlie whole 
subject of the custom of the disposal of the dead bodies I 
will refer my readers to my two papers on Astodans.’ 

1 Vendidad, Cbap. VIII. 2 Vide above. 

3 (a) Astodsn or A Persian Coffin taid to be 3000 year* old sent 
to the Museum of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, by Mr. Mai- 
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dais can sea from these papers that there were public 
itladant for the poor and private aitodan* for tftb rich, Who 
- dan afford to have special jars or receptacles. Again there 
: seemed to be family vaults, wherein small jars containing 
the bones of individual dead bodies were deposited. So, 
these Gfaur-tappas are nothing but places for the final 
disposal of the final remains of the dead. 

VI 

It appears, that this custom, of disposing of the flesh 
of the dead bodies in a particular way 
-prM^in^bonea and then preserving the bones in some 

mo” 0e t Pta a e> lw'ge rece P tacles > was common to tlie whole of 
, part Of Asia. Asia from Caucasus in the west to Japan 

in the east. In my travels in the fur- 
thest east in 1922, I saw this custom of preserving the 
bones even in China and Japan. The beautiful cemeteries 
that one sees in some large cities of Japan* are not the 
■ cemeteries for the burial of the dead. There, the bodies are 
cremated by a process, somewhat midway between our an- 
cient Indian custom of burning the dead and the modern 
process of crematoriums. The Japan cemeteries are places 
for the deposit of ossuaries or bone-receptacles wherein the 
charred bones are collected. There, also, families have their 
own vaults. ___ 

oolni of Bushlre (Journal of tbe anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol 1, No. 7. pp 4 '6-141). (6) Mr. K. Euostransev'a Paper on the 
Ossuariea and Aatodane of Turkestan with a few further observations 
on the Astodsns (Ibid,, Vol. VIII, No. 5, pp. 381.402). (Kids my 
Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 7-22 and 295-306), (c) ‘ Quelques 
'Observations sur lea Ossuaires, rapport& de Perse par M. OieuWoy et 
depot 6s au Mns6o du Louvre” (Paper read before L’Aoadlmie dee 
inscriptions et Belles Lettres. (Stance da 30 Ootobre 1839 ( Kids ray 
Asiatia Papers, Part I, pp. 355-260). 

i {had the pleasure of inspeoting leisurely in i#J2 at Kobe 
both, the crematorium, where the Japanese burnt their dead according 
to their ouatom, and the grand beautiful cemetery where they deposited 
-the jars of the burnt bones of the dead, in family vaults. 



I have w*d above tliat (he custom of preserving the 
topes of the dead after the consumption of the flesh is 
common to a large part of Asia. It seems to. hare heqn 
very prevalent also in the countries, adjoining Persia, the 
mounds, referred to by travellers and writers of Babylonia, 
are, I think, generally moundh of the types of the Iranian 
Qaur-tappas. I will speak here on the accounts of such 
mounds as given by some known travellers. 

Relics of some such mounds are found at Babylon. Sir 

Mounds at Baby- Robert Ker Porter (1775-1842) refers to 
Ion. Ker Potter’s them, in his book of travels in Persia- 1 
view or them. While describing the ruins of Babylon, 
he speaks of “certain huge and rugged masses’* s tandi ng 
“preeminent”. 2 He also speaks of them as “vaster mounds 

surrounded by subordinate ranges now bearing the 

appearance of embankments which, doubtless 

have been the cause of the interior pile’s comparatively 
unimpaired state”. 8 He also speaks of them as “piles”' 
or " pre-eminent ” mounds. 4 Ker Porter especially 
speaks of the third pile as Mujelibg or Madouba 
(maqltibeh, turned, mounted), * the overturned’. It is “ one 
of the most gigantic masses of brick-formed earth that 
ever was raised by the labour of man. It is composed 
of these sun-dried materials, to the present height of 
140 feet. The form, an oblong square; ..... facing 
the four cardinal points. The side to the north measures 
along its base 552 feet; that to the south 230; that to 
the east 230; and that to the west 551. The summit 

is a broad flat yet very uneven 

Regular lines of day brick are dearly discernible along 

1 Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia and Anoient Babylonia . 
during 1817-1820 (published in A.C. 18-20). I had the pleasure of 
visiting the ruins of Babylon on 24 th of Ootober 1928. 

2 Ibitl,, Vol. ll, p. 888. 8 Ibid., pp. 338 839. 4 /«<*., p. 339 
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each face ; and those on the western front bear every trace 
of a perfectly straight wall, that appears to have cased and 
parapeted this side of the pile.” 1 Ker Porter gives four 
views of this Mujelibe. 3 

Pietro della Valle, 1586-1652, whose book of travels is 
considered to be “one of the best books of 
eastern travel”, and AbW Beauchamp 
who visited the place in 1782* are said 
Ion. by Ker Porter to have described these 

mounds “in such characters as to lead 
many of the learned in Europe to suppose that they there 
saw the remains of the temple of Belus”. 4 Ker Porter shows 
that this cannot be the remains of the temple of Belus 
“dedicated by Nebuchadnezzar to the great central worship 
of his favourite deity”. 5 

Ker Porter himself thinks this mound to be the remains 
of ai ‘ Fortified Palace” by which title he meant “a fortified 
space, of sufficient extent to contain the terraced habitation 
of the sovereign, with his courts of pomp and ceremony, his 
private temples to the gods, his personal treasury, and 
residences for his officers of state; and besides strong 
lodgments on the embattled surrounding walls, a fortress 
•or citadel to .garrison the royal body guard.” 4 As to 
the “inhumed remains” Ker Porter attributes them to 
some period when the place was besieged. 7 Ker Porter 
does not seem to be correct in his conclusion. 

(a) However gigantic such mounds are, they are 
limited in space. 8 So, “a habitation of the sovereign”, 
as he speaks of a mound, cannot be the place of the graves 
of hundreds of soldiers likely to be killed in a siege. 9 

1 Ibi<L,p. 340. a Ibid, Plate kXXVI. 

3 Ker Porter's Travels, Volume II, p. 365. 

4 Ibid, p. 310. 6 Ibid, p. 346. 6 Ibid., p. 346. 

7 Ibid, p. 347. 8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 
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(t). Again, if it were a fortified habitation of.a sove- 
reign, yon cannot expect to have regular sepulchres built 
for' all the. soldiers killed in . the siege. The skeletons are 
found not in loose ground but in regularly built cells. 

So, the mounds are neither' temples nor habitations of 
sovereigns. They have been believed, and rightly believed, 
as places of the sepulchres of the dead. Ker Porter thus 
refers to this theory and tries to oppose it : “ With regard 
to the Mujelib^ having originally been intended for a place 
•of a sepulture, had it been so, the magnificence of its 
dimensions would have demanded its dedication to the 
sovereigns of Babylon ; and, in that case, surely some of the 
ancient writers, in describing the city, must have mentioned 
it .” 1 But, we must not take it to be the place of sepulchre 
•of any individual sovereign of Babylon. It may be the hill 
-of sepulchre of a royal family, and, as well, of its nobility 
and gentry. Such mounds, when excavated, show a number 
-of bodies. 

So, I think, that the ancient Babylonian mounds of the 
above kind are places of sepulchre where bones of the dead, 
-after the disposal of the flesh in some way, were deposited 
in receptacles. It is quite possible, that in several or 
many cases, the whole bodies may have been deposited in 
receptacles there, without their flesh being disposed of in 
some other manner. 

At present, when some archaeological missions arc 
-carrying on excavations in Babylon, I think it will be well, 
if one or two of them visit Azarbaiz&n and carry on some 
-excavations in the Gaur-tappas there, especially in the 
gigantic Gaur-tappa of Urumiah. I think a little work 
there will help them much to form their views on the 
-subject. 


1 Ibid , ymfo 317. 
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Ker Porter, in his book of Navels, speaks of Somebone- 
urns found among the rukts of Bubjdb& 
-He, at first, quotes Mr. Eiefy referred 1 to* 
byion. above, who says that, on an embankment ofi 

the river Euphrates, ho found “a number 
of urns filled with human bones which had not undergone 
the action of the fire”. He then adds “Mr. Rich in the 

Ms- of his second memoir mentions that these urns 

contained ashes, the bones that were amongst them being 
only in small fragments. Comparing these remains with' 
the skeletons discovered in the northern part of the Muje* 
libd, be judiciously remarks that the two modes of sepulture 
decidedly prove what people they were who had been so 
interred.”! 

Claude James Rich, in his book on the Ruins of Baby* 
Ion, 1 thus refers to the sepulchral 
Rioh on sepul- urns found at Babylon : — “There is ano- 

chral urns at Baby- .... 

Ion. ther equally remarkable circumstance in 

these ruins, and which is almost conclusive 
with respect to their antiquity. In the very heart of the 
mound called the Kassr, and also in the ruins on the bank, 
of tho river, which have been crumbled and shivered by the 
action of the water, 1 saw earthen urns filled with ashes,, 
with some small fragments Of bones in them; and in the 
northern face of the MujeliW I discovered a gallery filled 
with skeletons inclosed in wooden coffins. Of the high an- 
tiquity of the sepulchral urns no one will for an instant 
doubt; and that of the skeletons is sufficiently ascertained, 
both from the mode of burial, which has never been prac- 
tised in this country since the introduction of Islam and 
still more by a curious brass ornament which I found in 
one of the coffins. These discoveries are of the most interest- 
„ 1 Ibid., p. 873. 

2 Memoir of the Ituiug of Babylon, 3rd Edition (1818), second 
Memoir, pp, 38*89. < 
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ing nature and though it is certainly difficult to reconcile 
them with any theory of these ruins yet in themselves they 
sufficiently establish their antiquity. The two separate 
modes of burial too are highly worthy of attention. There 
is, I believe, no reason to suppose that the Babylonians 
buried their dead; the old Persian, we know, never did, It 
is not impossible that the difference may indicate the seve- 
ral usages of the Babylonians and Greeks, and that the urns 
may contain the ashes of the soldiers of Alexander and of 
his successors.” 

Thus, both Ker Porter and Rich say that “ the ancient 
Greeks preserved the bones after cremating the body”. I 
think that the bones may be not of the invading Greeks but 
of the people of the land, who may be exposing their dead 
and then preserving the bones after the destruction of the 
flesh in urns. 

Mr. Rich speaks of “urns with ashes” and “ a gallery 
filled with skeletons”. The question of 
tho h »ahM* 8tl ° n ° f as hes puzzles me. Prof. Jackson also 
speaks of the Gaur-tappas as “ash- 
hills”. I think that it may be the powdered bones that may 
have looked like “ashes”. In my small excavations at the 
site of the first Gaur-tappa that I visited in Azarbaiz&n, 
I saw no sign of the custom of burning. The bones which 
I have brought from there and which I exhibit here show 
no signs of burning. Again, the bones of the Astodan 
from Bushire which we have just opened show no signs 
of burning. So, I come to the following conclusions; 
(a) Either these observers have taken the dust of the 
f bones— bones powdered into dust during the very long 
period of the time that expired after the disposal of the 
body and the interment of the bones into urns— for 
ashes; (6) or, it is possible, that the mounds may be 
of two classes. (1) One, of a people who at first resorted to 
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burning and then to the preservation of bones or ashes, 
just as I saw the Japanese at Kobe doing and (2) another, of a 
^people who first disposed of the fiesh by exposure to the sun 
and to flesh devouring animals. Inthe second ease, the people 
were the Zoroastrian Iranians, and, in the first, some other 
people, who, as said by Bich, were not the Babylonians who 
did not resort to the custom of burning. I beg to suggest 
that what has been supposed to be ashes, though really 
powdered bones, may be the result of some substances 
like bitumen etc. mixed with the bones, which have been 
found in some urns. 

In this connection I may refer to some recent' excava- 
tions at Susa, which have led scholars, like Dr. Jamshedji 
Manockji Unwalla, 1 to think, that in that part of the country 
there prevailed the custom of burning. If so, that was pre- 
Zoroastrian. Again, from the fact, that the Parsee word “dakh- 
ma" now used for a Tower of Silence is derived from the root 
Sk. *5. Pahl - »<£jS , Gujerati , “to burn \ 

it is inferred by some scholars that the pre-Zoroastrian 
custom of the disposal of the dead in some parts of Persia 
may be that of burning. 

VII 

APPENDIX 

At the end of my journey I was at Bushire. On 29th 
November, in the evening, while taking a walk on the sea- 
shore at Bi, which is somewhat like a suburb of Bushire, I 
found that the sea was encroaching over the land there, and 
that, while doing so, it exposed a part of an elevated place. 
I saw dearly that there were some bones in the clay. My first 
paper on the Astodan was suggested to me by a stone 

1 Vide his papers on the Religion of the Parthians. 

2 Vide K: R. Gama's Zarthoahti Abhyaa (Zoroastrian Studies), pp 
S8-30 where he shows, that all the moiern words, like tomb, epitaph, 
funeral, bust, point to the very old custom of burning. 
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oatodan sent from Bushire. So, on inquiry, I learnt, that 
such jars are still found there occasionally. I had asked a 
friend to get one dug out freshly for me. He kindly didso 
and sent me a jar. I had opened it, just before reading my 
paper, in the presence of Dr. Nadgir, Professor of Anatomy 
at the Grand Medical College, who had kindly attended at 
my request. I had exhibited this astodan and had requested 
Dr. T. G. Nadgir to kindly examine the bones leisurely and 
submit a report 

He has kindly submitted his report dated 4th Septem- 
ber 1926 and I beg to thank him for it. It is printed 
below. This aatodan is presented by me with my letter dated 
24th August 1926 to the Prince of Wales Museum. 

DR. Y. G. NADGIR ’S REPORT ON THE BONES 
CONTAINED IN AN URN BROUGHT BY DR. 
JIVANJI J. MODI, PH.D., PROM PERSIA. 

The bones were found well packed. 

The following human bones were identified : — 

(1) The Skull 

was intact except for an opening in the vault at the 
site of anterior Fontanelle. The sutures were well-defined. 
The mastoid processes were well-formed and prominent. The 
basisphenoid was ossified and united to the basioceipital. 
Sixteen sockets were noticed in the maxilla (upper jaw). 
3 molars on the left side and 2 on the right were intact* 
All the remaining teeth had fallen out. 

(2) A portion of the ramus and body of the Mandible. 

(3) Vertebrae. 

7 Cervical, 10 dorsal, 5 lumbar and the Sacrum were 
identified. 3 out of the 7 cervical vertebrae are intact; the 
remaining are broken. 

The dorsal and lumbar vertebrae are intact. 

The lower 4 pieces of Sacrum are joined together; the 
bodies of fir|t and second pieces are not completely united. 
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( 4 ) Sternum and Riba. 

Portion of Sternum, first rib and 12 pieces of ribs are 
found. 

(6) Upper Extremity. 

Scapula*— Portions of both Scapulae found. 

Left clavicle— Sternal end broken. Acromial portion of 
right Clavicle also present. 

Humerus— Bight Humerus— Head, lower end together 
with lower half of Shaft present. 

Ulna— Upper portions of right and left Ulna present 
Lower portions not found. 

Radius— Upper end of one Radius only present. 

Hand— 6 bones of the Carpus— 2 Hammate, 2 Capitate 
and 2 Multangulum majus present. 

6 Metacarpals found. 

(7) Lower Extremity • 

Pelvic bones— Portion of Os innominate present. The 
Sciatic notch acute. The diameter of the Acetabulum is 1}'. 
Femur — Head and lower end of left Femur present. 
Tibia— Shaft and upper end of left Tibia present. 

Condyles of right Tibia and lower ends of both Tibiae 
present. 

The Tibia shows distinct evidence of Periostitis about 
the lower third. 

Foot— 

Calcaneum— Left intact ; portion of right present. 
Talus— both bones intact. 

Navicular— do do. 

Cuboid— One bone only present. 

Cuneiform— 5 Cuneiform bones present, 1 missing. 

1st Metatarsal— Both bones present. 

7 Metatarsals— (only one Metatarsal absent). 

18 Phalanges present. 
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The bones belong to a folly developed adolt male per* 
son. As all the teeth sockets are intact, it is probable the 
person was about 35 to 40 years old. 

The bones are very brittle and crumble very easily. 
The roots of teeth are also brittle, but the crowns are still 
hard and intact. 


Y. G. Nadgir, 
Professor of Anatomy, 
Grant Medical College. 



PROPHYLACTIC DISGUISE FOR AVERTING 

EVIL. 1 * 3 

The subject of this paper is suggested by the Presi- 
Ijttrodnction. dential address, delivered by the out-going 
President Mr. Henry Balfour, at the annual 
meeting of the Folklore Society on 20th February 1924.* 
The subject of the address was “The Geographical Study of 
Folklore,” which was “illustrated by a number of hippo- ' 
campus charms and amulets from different parts of the 
world”.* Mr. Balfour advocated in his address “the study 
of the geographical dispersal of particular ideas, beliefs, 
observances and classes of objects coming within the 
purview of folklore, coupled with the preparation of maps, 
illustrating clearly and concisely their distribution”. 4 

As an example, Mr. Balfour mentioned the case of be- 
lief in a “prophylactic disguise”. He said: “Among the 
numerous and varied prophylactic expedients resorted to by 
man in his endeavour to avert the incidence of that wide- 
spread terror, the ‘evil’ or ‘envious eye’, and other 
dangerous influences, is that of assuming disguise. The 
disguise may aim at suggesting an ‘alias’ to conceal 
the real identity of the person ; but more frequently the 
purpose is to make the potential victim appear to be 
unworthy of the attention of the malign powers... ...... The 

disguise is liable to be a very ‘thin’ one; but then, the evil 

1 This paper was read before the Folklore Seetion of the Third 

Oriental Conference, held at Madras in December 1924, and printed in 
the Jopraal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL XIV, No. 4. 

3 The Journal of the Folklore Sooiety of March 1924, Vofe, 

XXXV, No. 1. 3 Ibid. p. 7. 4 /&«<*. p. 18. 
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eye. though dreaded as a powerful agent, capable of wreak- 
ing infinite harm when its glance falls upon a victim, is, 
fortunately, singularly unobservant and almost childishly 
gullible. It may bo diverted by absurdly simple means.” 1 

The beliefs and practices of prophylactic disguises for 
Averting evils are prevalent in various parts of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America ; and Mr. Balfour suggests that 
maps may be drawn on which the places on the variants of 
the prophylactic disguises may be marked. A comparative 
study from maps like these will enable us to determine as to 
how these practices prevailed in distant countries. This will 
enable us “to consider, whether we are dealing with a united 
phylogenetic group, the items of which are related through 
a common inheritance from a single ancestral prototype; 
whether the wide dispersal is due to diffusion from an 
original centre through racial migration or as the result of 
culture-contact, or both; or whether, to some extent, the 
same expedients may have been independently hit upon by 
two or more peoples, as a means of combatting mysterious, 
unseen and malign influences, the nature of the qualities 
and activities of which has been interpreted in similar 
fashion.” 8 

The object of this brief paper is to submit a few 
cases of such prophylactic disguises in Bombay, especially in 
my Farsi community. Thus Bombay also will find a place 
in the proposed map. 

These disguises, as treated by Mr. Balfour, are divided' 

Kindi of Prophy- ; n to two main divisions : 
lac do Duguue. 

I. Nominal disguises which consist of a change of 
names. This can be sub-divided into : 

(A) Naming childre n after wild beasts. 

„ 1 Ibid. pft. 19-20. S Ibid. p. 23. 
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(B) Giving opprobrious names : . This again may 
be sub- divided into : 

(а) Giving names of girls to boys “girls being ' 
generally to be of lesser value than boys”. 

(б) Giving names signifying, that the holders 

are persons of less value. - » 

II. Depreciatory disguises. This can be sub-divided 
into: 

(A) Smearing the face of a child to make it iess 

attractive. 

(B) Dressing it shabbily. 

(C) Sex-disguise: « 

(а) Proclaiming the birth of a bdy as that of a 
girl 

(б) Perforating the nose or the ear of a boy 

like a girl. - * 

• .4 _ 

(c) Allowing the growth of long hair in a?' 
boy, so as to make him appear like a girl. 

The first disguise of the above kind, referred to by fflt , 
Nominal d i • - Balfour, is of a change of names “ with a 
gnites. The change view to driving malevolent influences”, 
of name. The practice is prevalent, says Mr. Balfour, 

in Kingsmill Islands, Borneo, Abyssinia, among the Lapps 
and also among the Jews and in Sussex. It is also prevalent 
among some parts of the New World. As an illustration 
of this kind of disguise on our side, I think, one can refer 
to the practice, occasionally observed, of the change of the 
names of a bride after marriage. We, Parsees, at times hear 
of a lady’s *(4^4 *u»» and i.e., her (origal)ln- 

name used at her parents’ house and the assumed naiue* 
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given to Her by her husband’s parents. For example, 
if a lady’s name is Firojbai at her parents, it may 
be Shirinbai at her husband ’s. Why is this done ! The 
present • mater-families does not know that. I think, the 
reason is that referred to by Mr. Balfour. A married life is 
a happy life. It was specially considered -to be so in ancient 
Irdn. 1 So, the young bride, when she enters into this 
life.jnay very likely attract to her happiness, evil or envious 
eyes. In my paper on “The custom of the wife or the 
husband not naming her husband or his wife,”* we have 
seen, that this was done with a view to avoid the chance of 
evil-minded men or the evil powers knowing the proper 
name of the party, whereby the latter can exert evil 
influences on the party. On her death, in the recital of the 
funeral ceremonies, it is the first real parental name that is 
again resorted to and recited. 

As an illustration of another form of this disguise of 
The custom of names, Mr. Balfour says : “ A sickly 
SgL opprobnoua or one whose brethren have previ- 

oiply died, may be given the name of .a wild beast, as in 
ISyria and Arabia, to make it appear of little account, in 
the hope of its escaping the evil influence at work.” We 
hure nothing like this here among the Farsees. But, 
Mr. Balfour refers to a practice, whereby “ an 
opprobrious name is given to a child, to depreciate its ap- 
parent value”. This is done in the case of “a sickly child 
or one whose brethren have previously died” as an alter- 
native of the custom of giving the name of a wild beast. 
We find this practice here. For example, in such a case the 
name given to a male child is “Fakir ji”, a beggar,' an 

ascetic. This is a case of what is called “nominal dis- 
guise”. 

1 Vide the chapter ou Marriage in my “ Religious Ceremonies 
and Customs of the Farsees (2) Journal of the 

. Anthropological^ociety of Bombay, VoL XII, pp. 891— >16# 
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Sex-disguise. 


-p Mr. Balfour refers, for what he calls “ depreciatory 
Depreciatory die- disguises, ’ ’ to the practice of making a child 
® uue * “ unattractive by smearing its face with 

dirt or by dressing it very shabbily, so that it may be pass- ' 
ed over and escape attention by reason of its seeming 
unworthiness”. We have a counterpart of the practice in 
mothers putting black spots on the face of their children. If 
* a child looks unusually healthy or attractive, or if the child 
is too well-dressed so as to attract attention, this practice is 
resorted to, when the child goes out of home. A black spot is 
generally made on one of the temples of the head or both. 

(a) An instance of “ stimulated change of sex” is 
that where “ a new-born boy may merely 
be proclaimed to be a girl for prophylactic 
purposes”. We hear of such cases in Bombay, at times, 
among the Parsees also. When a male child is born* they 
purposely announce that a female child is born. The sex- 
disguise is kept up only for a short time. On asking: the 
reason, I was told by a lady, that the reason is to prevent 
the mother from being over-joyed with the glad news, the, 
consequence of which over-joy may be bad from the point of 
view of health. The reason does not seem to be probable, 
because the consequences of depression on hearing that 
the child born was female, may be as bad or perhaps worse. 
The proper reason seems to be to deceive evil-minded 
persons from exercising their evil influences on the 
male child when it is just born and is therefore not strong 
enough to resist even the smallest result of evil influences or 
wishes. 


(6) According to our author, the sex-disguise at times 
takes “the form of perforating the nose of an infant son and 
inserting the nose-ring— an adornment which strictly 
belongs to female noses”. Among some people here, the 
ears of the male child are bored for ear-rings which are 
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generally put on by girls. I have not come across cases$n 
my community, of noses of male children being bored for 
nose-rings, but have seen ears bored for ear-rings like those 
put on by women. I have even seen rare case of males 
putting on ear-rings upto a grown up age. 

As another alternative of sex-disguise, we found, among 
the Parsees, upto a few years ago, the practice of * 
allowing long curls of hair, known as bdbri (otiufl) on the 
heads of boys. It is only girls that keep long hair. The Hair 
on the heads of boys are generally cut. But when the boys 
are born sickly or die in childhood, the next born boy is 
made to go through a kind of sex-disguise. His hair are 
not cut and allowed to grow long like those of girls, so that, 
from appearance, one would mistake him for a girl. Some 
mothers took a vow that the hair will be so kept long until 
such and such an age. They then take the child to the old 
Fire-temple of Udwada, and it is there that the hair are cut 
before or after the offering of sandalwood etc. and 
prayers to the sacred Fire. 



*A NOTE ON THE ORIGINAL HOME 
OP, AND THE INDIAN FOLKLORE 
ABOUT, THE COCOANUT. 1 

'A very 'interesting article, entitled “The Original 
Home and Mode of Dispersal of the 
Introduction. Coconut" in the Nature of 27th July 
1929 (pp. 133 et seq) from the pen 
of Dr. Arthur W. Hill, has suggested to me the thought of 
submitting this note. The article discusses the question 
of the “Original Home" of this nut which plays a promi- 
nent part in the social and religious life of the Indians, 
including the modern Parsees. 

Some writers “consider the cocoanut originated in 
Home of the * n< ^ an Archipelago or in the Pacific 

Cocoanut. Islands”. Others attempt “to prove that 

its origin was in the valleys of the 
Andes of Colombia in South America, and that it was trans- 
ported thence, entirely by human agency, far and wide 
across the tropical seas". The author of the above article, 
after placing before his readers and discussing the views 
of various writers, concludes that “the Polynesian or East 
Indian Islands are the original home of the coconut palm" 
(p. 153). The botanist, de Candolle, is of the same view and 
thinks that its origin is Asiatic and that the Indian 
Archipelago is its original home from which it went to 
Africa and America more than three thousand years ago 
and to Ceylon, India and China about three thousand 
years ago. 9 

1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Sooiety of Bom- 
bay on 86th November 1929 and printed in Journal Vol. XIV, No. 4, 
pp. 616-584. 

3 After writing this paper 1 hare seen another artiole in the 
Nature of 6th Ootober 1989, It also says that America was not the 
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One of tiie arguments which the author of the! shove 
article advances for the eastern home Of the cbooanut is' this 1 : 
Another fact which lends support to the original home 
of the coooanut being the Indian Archipelago or Polynesia 
is the great variety of the cocoanuts now foand inthft ’ 
Blast. Many of these varieties have well-marked characterise 
ties such as colour of the nuts, thickness of the husks, 
etc., and many of these special kinds are grown specially 
for religious ceremonies among the Hindus, which also 
points to the palm being of great antiquity in South India.” 

Garda da Orta 1 explains to us the origin of the 
Garoia da Orta’s name cocoanut. He says: “Coming to the 

Explanation of the names I say that it is (i.e., the tree) : 

is called Maro 2 and the fruit Narel 

original home of the cocoanut;. The writer flays:— ‘Almost simulta- 
neously with the publication of my article under this title in the. 
Nature of July 27, Dr. John K. Small, Head Curator of . the 
Museums, New York Botanical Garden, published an article on 
‘ The Early History of the Coeonut Palm,’ in the Journal of the 
New York Botanical Garden, for July..,. He considered, there seems 
to be no evidence pointing to the probability of its American 
origin”. 

1 « Coloquios dos simples e drogas tu Cpusas medioinais da India,. 
Compostos pello Doutor Garcia da Orta ”, i.*. v Colloquies on the 
Samples and Drugs of India by Doctor Garcia da Orta (Fide Sir 
Clements Markham’s Translation (1013), pp. 138-39:) . . 

“ Garoia da Orta was born in about 1490 or perhaps a few years 

later, at Elvas near the Spanish frontier.” He came to Goar 

in September 1534 as a doctor accompanying Marhen Aftonso de Sousa 
who was Governor of Goa from 1642 to 1545. ” In about 1534 he was 
granted a long lease of the island of Bombay which he sub-let ’’ 
(Ibid., p. IX). According to Markham, at that time, Bombay Island* 
was only one of the several islets separated by ohannels. The Bombay 
of Garoia da Orta “ was scarcely a tenth part of the present island ” 
(Ibid, vide Ounha’s Origin of Bombay). Luis Camoens, the great poet 
of Portugal, was a great friend of Garcia da Orta in whose Bombay 
house, he seems to nave lived for some time and even to have found 
49 materials for the last two cantos” of his well-known poeui, Oe Luew- 
dos* I had an oooasion of seeing hia tomb in 1922 in China. 

I Our modern word,M!hr (HIM). 
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and tills word Narel is common to all , 1 for it is n&O^l^r 
Persians and Arabs. Avicenna 2 calls it Jtuaa hindi* wliieh 
moans f nnt of India’. Serapio and Rais call the toee 
Jaralnari 4 which means the tree that yields coco. The 
Malabar people call the tree Lengamarpm , 9 and the fruit, 
when it is ripe Tenga.* The Malays oaU the tree Tricam* 
and the cocoanut Niliar a nd we, the, Portuguese, with' 

1 it if Sana. or~ (Apte»a Dietionwy). Tbii 

word is variously written. Our Gujarati word is dM&irt (ndlier)* 

2 I had the occasion of seeing on 17th October 1096 his tomb it 
Ramadan in Persia, where his name was known as that of a great 
Dootor. The tomb has on it a number of verses of which the following 
struck me as very significant : 

AS zlt-i td bar kfil mamftlek m&lek. 

Va& rAh-i ravin kfii-i eshkat stick 

Your soul is the possessor of all countries (»>, you are known 
everywhere). The way of the soul is devoted to your love. ( Vide my 
Wok of Travels of 1926, p. 975), 

3 •• Arab. ^ <£jyr a cocoanut 1 * (Steingass). Jj+ is Pers. 

pul j f % In Fenian, it is jfj\i nftrgtl or nirjil. The 

P.Nians,at time., following (he Portuguese, use the word l»U also, 

4 "Jaralnari, the Narel tree.” The word Jam seem, to be 
Indian Jhir or Jhfld (*U), tree. 

» « The Southern tree ", i e., introduced from Ceylon. In this 
/Mfmpftmxi word the first word may be Lenga whiob, I think, is Lankft 

a*W),an Indian name for Ceylon, and the word mara is the above 
word *1*4. 

6 * The Southerner”, ».e„ the not originally coming from Ceylon. 
Poring my virit of Ceylon in Deoember lf>S4, I found that the beauty 
of the Inland jn onnfain scenery was mainly due to ita beautiful 
eoeoanut trees. 

7 "Trinarajah, ' King of Grasses’, is a Sanao. name for eoeoannt 
pat*’’. According to Apie’s Sanskrit Dictionary (p. 322, ool. 2) 
aOira, tari.rftja, i e., the king of trees, is rather the Pplmyra tree. 
Here the word turi is our modern Gujarati dli tftd. The City ofPal- 
a^re in Syria haa another name a. Tadwore in the Oi(f Testament 
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reference to these three holes gave it the nanie of Coco; 1 
because it seems like the face of an ape or other 
animal Garcia da Orta then proceeds to describe t W 
various uses of the cocoanut tree. 

As a layman, I cannot venture to give my view on 
the above subject about the original home of the cocoanut. 
But I beg to draw attention to a story of the Indian 
folklore, which points to Ceylon, .an island of India, as the 
very first home of the cocoanut at the hand of God. This 
origin of the cocoanut in Ceylon is thus referred to in tlje 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Of January 1891. 2 

“ The story runs that at one time there lived in a king* 

A Story, pointing dom of the'East a mighty king, resplend* 
to the Eastern ori- ent with glory and surrounded by a 
gin of the Nnt. large retinue of ministers, among 
whom were several wise men— 'both physicians and astro- 
logers. These latter, by observing the stars and the course* 
of heavenly bodies, professed to predict events and fix 
on ‘lucky’ days and hours, and made reports of the 
resqlts of their observations to the king. The astrologers 
royal, though well remunerated, were in no little dreads 
of His Majesty who, if ever their predictions proved 
incorrect, immediately condemned them to be beheaded, 

1 Spanish Macoco for monkey-faced. 

2 pp. 130 et 8eq, Prof. A. X. Soares of the Baroda College 
derives the word in a different manner. He writes to me in his Mtefc 
dated 11th November 1929: «• I read with great interest your aooeunt 
of the Original Home of the Ooeoanub in Saturday’s issue of the; Timm 
Of India, May I point oat that the original of the Portuguese from which 
cocoanut is derived is coco in the sense of a bugbear, some mask to 
frighteu children with and not macaco whioh means mpnkey, lam 
bringing out for the Gaek wad’s Oriental Series, ’Delgado’s Influence of 
Portuguese on Asiatic languages,* which has been Englished by , mi* 
added to, and atff ar as it was possible for me to do a brought up to d^te*” 
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One day a learned astrologer of the Berawaya (tom- 
tom beater) caste, noted for bis erudition, discovered, 
after- careful observation and calculation, that a; certain 
day was exceedingly ‘lucky’ for planting trees— in fact He 
Went so far as to declare that anything, no matter what, 
planted at a certain hour on that day would be sure to 
grow into a tree, which would be a great. boon to humanity. 
The king having been informed of this, though much 
gratified, was yet not altogether pleased with the bold 
assurance of the man, and thinking to puzzle him, inquired 
wbeth'er the astrologer’s head, if laid on a stone would there 
develop roots and grow into a tree. The answer was in 
the affirmative; and to the great astonishment of the 
astrologer the king forthwith ordered the experiment to 
be carried out. The severed head was accordingly laid 
upon the stone, and after a time, lo ! the noble cocoanut 
palm*r-the tree of a thousand uses— sprang up. And to this 
day it is supposed the resemblance of the cocoanut to the 
head of the astrologer is preserved, for, taking the husked 
nut as representing the head, the fibre represents the hair 
with the top-knot (Konde) while the eyes and mouth are 
also supposed to be represented by the three depressions .” 1 

’ " Dr. Hill refers to the use of the cocoanut in the 

Co coanut in religious ceremonies of the Hindus. I will 

Fanes social ce- leave it to my Hindu friends to speak 

remomes. 

of these ceremonies, bat I will present 
here a Parses view of the use of the cocoanut in social cere- 
monies. Among the Parsees, the cocoanut is important 
not so much in religious ceremonies, as in social ceremonies, 
hr social ceremonies for welcoming a near relative 
Hke file bride or bridegroom, a cocoanut is broken on the 
‘ thrOshhold of the house before she or he enters the house. 
What dtoes this sign ify? I think that it possibly signifies 
1 , Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Aeiatio Sooiety, 
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a remnant of tlie very very old custom of human sacrifice 
or animal sacrifice. The above folklore seems to explain it. 
The cocoanat represents a man’s head. So, the breaking 
of a head is a relic of some old human sacrifice. The 
breaking of an egg at the threshhold is similarly significant. 
It is the relic of the custom of animal sacrifice. 

Now, just as the cocoanut is presented in welcoming 
persons who are near and dear, it is presented when bid- 
ding farewell. It is not broken on the occasion. It is 
given as a sign of good luck. Instead of a human sacrifice, 
sacrifice of a human life, it signifies the presentation of, as 
it were, an additional human being or beings. Thus, it 
symbolizes prosperity and good luck. 

Cocoanuts play a prominent part in the pregnancy 
ceremonies and customs. A kind of sweetmeat balls, 
known as agharni na Ictdvci (vmvftHi uu<u) are prepared 
for the occasion and given to the lady who is enceinte to 
be held within the folds of her sari. These sweetmeat 
balls are made of the shape of cocoanuts. So, here, they, 
as a sweet substitute for the cocoanuts, signify prosperity 
and good luck, expressing the expectancy of many new 
heads, i.e. children in the family. 

It seems that it is this belief about the presentation of 
a cocoanut as good omen that has given origin to the 
proverb dlft* 3i4$i *UU. When a person goes 

out on a travel or voyage, he is generally presented with a 
cocoanut. Ool or molasses or some sweet things are given 
to him to be tasted. These signify a good wish that he 
may always get sufficient and good food during his travels. 
The words are now humorously used when a person is dis- 
missed from service, to signify that he was asked to go out 
Of the house. Here the words are dlfi* t.e. green 

cocoanut, perhaps because a green or unripe cocoanut 
does not remain long in good condition. If kept long, it 
gets rotten and^has to be thrown awa y. 
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The view of presenting a parting guest or a relative 
with some fruit significant of good omen is still prevalent 
in Persia. 1 remember that, when we travelled in Persia in 
the towns which are Zoroastrian centres, they presented 
us, while parting, a number of pomegranates. 

The cocoanut is spoken of, among Hindus as a 
“shrifal” *.e. the fruit of wealth or good luck. 

There is an old idea, now said to be exploded by 
botanists, that “the cocoanut tree grows 
nnd^the ^ ooanUt well to normal maturity only in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the sea or ocean, 
on account of its being a salt-loving plant and in cons- 
tantly humid tropical countries near the sea Bhore. 1 
It is this view which' explains the name “Nalieri 
Punem” 2MH), i.e. the full moon night of the 

cocoanuts, for the “Balev” (°dU) holiday, of which we 
speak as the Cocoanut Holiday when thousands and 
thousands of cocoanuts are offered to the sea as sacrifice. 
Similarly, when people cross a sea, cocoanuts are 
thrown into the sea as sacrifices. It is a common sight for 
us to see from the railway train passing over the bridge 
Over the Bassein creek, that passengers throw a number of 
cocoanuts into the creek. It is a sacrifice, intimating, that 
the people who travel offer their homage to the sea by 
giving to it the fruit which' grows on its shores, and it is 
significant, that the seamen, who themselves offer such 
sacrifices on occasions, move about in their boats near the 
bridge to pick up the cocoanuts, and thus add a pittance 
to their daily income. 

. Another question about this cocoanut palm is whether 
la the aid of “they could germinate without the aid 
jga n nece ssary for of man". Some writers say.**— “It is 
highly improbable that sea-borne cocoa. 


its gemination ? 


1 “Anthropology of Syrian Christians,” by Bao Bahadur L, K. A. 
kyyar, page 22*. ■ 
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nutcbuld ever be cast upon a shore in such a favour- 
able position that they could germinate without the aid 
of man.'* Others say that it is possible, and that coeoanut 
trees are the common strand palms on almost every tropical 
island and that they were found well-established when 
many of these uninhabited islands were discovered. Our 
author of the above-named article comes to the conclusion 
‘‘ that ocean-borne nuts can germinate when washed ashore 
on an uninhabited island and, become established without 


the intervention of human agency”. 1 

The Indian view iB that the coeoanut palm-tree is 

Indian View wliat ma y k® called a truly domestic tree, 

about .the Home i.e., a tree that requires much personal 

of the Coooannt. „ .. , _ ,, , , 

attention by the owner. In Malabar, 

Cochin and Travancore there runs a proverb which says 
that “this tree will not grow further than a man’s voiee 
can extend from his dwelling”, 3 meaning thereby that it 
requires an amount of personal attention from the owner. 

I will conclude this note with an extract from the 
“Anthropology of the Syrian Christians,” which sums up 
the various uses of the coeoanut trees, thus : — 

“ Thus to an inhabitant of a village in Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore coeoanut palm calls up a wide range' of 
ideas. It associates itself with nearly every want and 
convenience of his life. It may tempt him to assert, that 
if he were placed upon the earth with nothing else what- 
ever to minister to his necessities than the coeoanut tree, 
he could pass his existence in happiness and content. 
When the villager has lost one of these trees after it has 
ceased bearing with its trunk he builds his hut and bullock 
stalls, which he thatches with its leaves. His bolt and bars, 
slip of the bark by which he also suspends the small' shelf 
which folds the stock of home-made utensils and vessels. 


1 “Anthropology of the Syrian Chrittians,” by Rao Bahadur U. K. 
Anantakriahna Ayyar (19*4), p: 2?2, 2 Ibid. pp. 238, 284. 
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He fences his little plot of kitchen gardens with the leal 
stalk. The infant is swung to sleep in a shoe net of coir 
string made from the husks of the fruit. Its meal of rice 
with scraped cocoanut is boiled over a flic of eocoanut 
shells and husks, and is eaten of a dish formed of the 
plated green leaves of the tree with a spoon cut out of the 
nut shell. When he goes a-fish'ing by torchlight his net 
is a cocoanut fibre. The torch is a bundle of dry cocoanut 
leaves and flower stalks. The little canoe is a trunk of the 
cocoanut palm tree hollowed out by his own hands. ’He 
carries home his net and his string of fish on a yoke of pins 
formed by cocoanut stalks. When he is thirsty he drinks 
of the fresh juice of the young nut ; when he is hungry he 
cats its soft kernel. If he has a mind to be merry he sips 
of a glass of arrack distilled from the fermented juice of 
the palm and dances to the music of rude cocoanut casta- 
nets. If he be merry he quaffs toddy or the unfermented 
juice, and he flavours his curry with vinegar made from 
his toddy. Should he be sick, his body will be rubbed 
with cocoanut oil He sweetens his coffee with jaggery 
or cocoanut sugar and softens with cocoanut milk, 
and it is sipped by the light of a lamp constructed from a 
cocoanut shell and fed by cocoanut oil. His doors, hie 
windows, his shelves, his chairs, the water-gutter under 
the eaves, are all made from the wood of the tree. His 
spoons, his forks, his basins, his mugs, his salt-cellars, his 
child’s money-box, his jars, are all constructed from the 
shell of the nut. Over his couch when born, and over his 
grave when buried, a branch of cocoanut blossoms is. bung 
to charm away evil spirits. This is a true picture of all 
the importance of the ‘Prince of Palms’ to the inhabit* 
ante of the tropical regions. ” 

They:! say that, in Malabar, a father plants five 
cpCoSnut palms whenever a male child is born to him. The 
produce pf five cocoanut palms wajV though# to be sufficient 
to maintain a person. * 



A FEW BELIEFS OF THE WEST. 
THEIR PARALLELS IN THE EAST . 1 

In my paper “ A Few Superstitions common to 

Introduction. Europe and India ” read before th ® 
Society on 30th April 1890, I have refer- 
red to some superstitions in Europe, which came under 
my observation and hearing, when travelling in Europe 
from July to December 1889, and which were known in 
India also. 2 In some of my other papers here and there, 
I have referred to some beliefs and customs that are 
common to Europe and India. This paper is in the same 
above line, and it is suggested to me by “ Miscellaneous Notes 
in Folk-Lore ”, given in some issues of the Folk-Lore of 
1920 (Volume XXXI). I had taken notes when reading 
them and I now propose working these notes out in 
this paper. 

Bevd. W. Fothergill Robinson, of the Vicarage of 
Bloxham, Banbury in Oxfordshire, writes 
'pingsf* ° llP thua to the editor of the Folk-Lore of 1920 
(p. 77) : “ I think that you may be inter- 


1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on 10th January 1930 and printed in Journal Mo. 6, Vol 
XIV, pp. 679-687. 

2 Fide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
IJ, No. 3, pp. 161-171. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Parti, pp. 

•H* ... * 
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ested to hear that there still survives in these parts the idea 
that cut hair ends should be carefully collected. To-night I 
was having my hair cut, and, being very warm, I had it done 
in the garden ; I told the servants that there wasno need of a 
doth under the chair as I always have indoors. I laughed 
over this with the barber, as a cloth had been solemnly laid, 
in spite of what I had told the servants, and he replied, ‘ of 
course they know that if the birds pick up stray pieces 
of your hair, you will get a headache V ’ 1 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, in his “ Semitic Magic ", 
While speaking on exorcism says thus “ in all magic, three 
tilings are necessary for perfect exorcism. First the word, 
the Word of Power, by which the sorcerer invokes divine or 
supernatural aid to Influence the object of his undertaking. 
Secondly, the knowledge of the name 2 or description of 
the person or demon he is working his charms against, 
with something more tangible, be it nail-parings or hair, 
ip the human case. Thirdly, some drug, to which was 
originally ascribed a power vouchsafed by the gods for 
the welfare of mankind, some charm or amulet, or, in 
the broadest sense, something material, even a vase figure or 
'atonement’ sacrifice, to aid the physician in his final efforts. 
Almost all incantations can be split up into three main 
divisions^ each, with its origin in these three desideratives ’’. 3 

We see from this passage, that in the case of exercising 
magic over a person, the second of the above three deside- 


1 folk -Lore of March 1M0, Vol. XXXI, No. 1. p. 77. 

9 Vide my paper, “The Indian Custom of a Husband or Wife, 
not naming his Wife or Husband”, Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. XII, No.3,pp.3Ql-16. Vide my Anthropolo- 
gical Papers, Part ill, pp. 114-29. „ 

9 “Semitio Magic” by R. Q. Thompson, Introduction p. XLVft : ‘ 
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ratives is netiassary. Either the knowledge of the name 
o t the person upon whom one wants to exercise magiCyor 
some tangible things,, like his nail-pairings or hair, are necelM 
sary. So, in the above case, we find a reference to hair. 
The servants wanted to see that the hair were not left in 
an open place, nncared for, lest any bird may carry away 
the hair somewhere. The original idea at the bottom Beams 
to be, that the hair may not go, perchance, into the hands 
of a magician, through the hands of an enemy, who could 
ask the magician , to exercise his magic, on his behalf, on the 
person to whom the hair belonged. Mr-. Thompson 
says:— “Much of the magician’s art consisted, in his 
ability to transfer a spiritual power from its abode into 

some object under his control This force 

is a species of sorcery which shows itself in its crudest 

form in the use of small figures of wax..., in the 

likeness of some enemy. By the recognized rules of 

magic, it is considered more effective to obtain some portion 
of the victim’s nail or hair, or earth from his foot-steps, pr 
even his name, as an additional connection whereby tbO 
wax figure may be brought into still closer affinity with its 
prototype”. 1 

Mr. Thompson in his above book, speaks of a Persian 
named “ Rabban Hormizd the Persian” who was a 
Christian monk. He is spoken of as banning “ * the devils 
Of the impure Ignatins ’ with the words * By Jesus Christ, • 
1 bind yob, 0 ¥e trembling horde’ 2 *’. Now, we, in 
the' East, h&te this form of belief in the power of a 
magician to do harm to* a person through' his- nails 
and hair. I will leave it to some one of oti* Hiirdif 
members to place before us, at some time, the Hindu views 


i ibid,' ft. 14i-48> 2 Ibid. Introduction pp, ^Lyi-XLyiJ, 
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of the influence of magic exercised through hair. But 
I will present this view as prevalent in Persia, the country 
of “ Rabban Hormizd the Persian ”, referred to above. 
With the advent of the Parsees here, it came here and 
continued to prevail here among the Parsees. 

Times are now changing, but, in the early or middle 
part of the last century, orthodox Parsis, especially the 
priests, always did their best to throw their cut hair into 
a comer where it could not ordinarily be seen by others. 
As to the nails, they took special care to bury them, so 
that there may be no chance of their falling into the hands 
of others. Of course, some religious ideas were, and are, 
attached to this custom. Hair and nails are considered as 
nafo, or impure things, and so, they must be removed from 
sight and contact ; but an additional primitive idea at the 
bottom may be that of avoiding the hair and the nails 1 falling 
into the hands of an evil-minded person, who can do harm, 
through these things, to the man to whom they belonged. 
I will not speak here further on the subject, but refer my 
readers to my paper entitled “ Two Iranian Incantations 
for burying Hair and Nails ”, read before the Society on 
29th September 1909. 2 1 will say here a few words on 
some new points suggested in this connection. 

' In the passage, quoted above from the Semitic Magic 

of Mr. Thompson, the author speaks of 
A few new points , . 

suggested by the drugs and physicians, and connects them 

subject. with magic. Physicians are said to be 

calling incantations and charms to the aid of their drugs. 

(a) The Avesta speaks of .flve kinds of physicians 
(ba&haza) one of whom is m&nthro-baSshaza, i.e., one 

1 Vide my “Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsis'', 
p, 170, 

2 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL VIII, 
Mo.S,pp. 667*72, Vide my Anthropological Papers,' Part ijpp, 340*364. 
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who cures by n^nthra (Sans, oe), *’.«•» religions incanta- 
tions. 1 Some of the Nirangs or incantations of the Iranians 
are associated with Thrattaona Athwiya (sfta anqsq) 
the Faridon of the Shah-n&meh who, among his other 
qualifications, had that of being a clever physician. 8 

(6) Again, we find from the above story of Revd. W. 
F. Robinson that the clippings are sought to be protected 
from the picking of birds. In the Iranian incantation of 
protecting iparhikktan) the nails also, we find that it is 
recited in relation to birds Persian , especially 

a bird called asho-zushta v iaf“). s 

(c) The incantations for the protection of hair against 
the influence of the magic of evil-minded men are based upon 
what is said in the 17th Chapter of the Vendidad, which 
describes how the hair and nail may be disposed of. It is 
said there, that, if the hair and nail are not properly buried, 
they lead, as it were, to an invitation to violent plague. 4 
A disregard for their proper disposal leads to the growth 
and spread of khraf&traa or noxious creatures of the type 
of the apish (-,.> 0 *), i.e. lice. 

According to the above belief in Oxford, a disregard 
for the proper disposal of the hair brought on headache. 
According to the Iranian belief it led to the growth of 

■ -■■ ■ ... - ■■ L 

1 Ardibehest Yasht, Sect. 6. 

2 For the nirangs or amulets so associated with Faridun who was 
a physioian, vide my paper 1 'Amulets for some diseases of the Bye” 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol* III, Nos 6, 
pp. 338-45; vide my Anthropological Papers, Part 1, pp. 43*50). 

8 Vide my paper l( Two Iranian inoantations for burying the hair 
and nails” (Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No. 8s pp. 
557-7 2. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp, 840-364), The 
word asho-zushta means •• a friend of purity ’K 

4 Vendidad XVII* 
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fleaa in the hair,whieh leads to the spread of some plague. 1 

In the Bast, and I think in the West also, in ancient 
t . times, the practice for the priestly class 

The ola custom 

that the priestly was to keep beards. It is still generally 
belwludr. 8h0Uld 80 111 ^Mt. Parsec Dasturs and 
Mobads always keep beards. They never 
sham When the hairs of the head grow long, they 
themselves cat them after a long period, I think 
that this practice of the priesthood— especially the 
PafSee Mobads— to keep beard and long hair Was the 
result of the above injunction of the Vendidad, that hair 
must be carefully disposed of and buried with special for* 
mqdity and ritual. This injunction led them to bear beards, 
so that there may be lesser occasions for burying them with 
some formality and ritual. In the case of some of the 
Sddhus or wandering monks— whom I saw in thousands at 
the last twelve years’ jdtra (pilgrimage) of the Godaveri at 
Nasik — I have seen some with hairs as along as about 10 ft. 8 


" We read in the Folk-lore:. “The custom of covering 
£ The custom of over the looking glasses in the room where 
covering the deceased is lying is quite common and 

toon, of a dead finds favour even amongst some of the 
person. well-to-do.” I have observed that custom 

in the houses of several well-to-do Parsees. They covered the 
mirrors of the rooms where the dead bodies were placed. 

1 Compare this ancient beliefs that a disregard for the picper 
disposal of the hair leads to the growth of lice which spread a plague, 
with the present view that it is fleas on rats which spread plague. Vide 
m y paper, “The Rat Problem and the Ancients'* (Jour, of the Anthro* 
pplogical Society of Bombay, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 66-77. Vide my 
ihth*0poiogifc&l Papers, Part I, pp. 865-65). 

2 Vide my papef* on u A Visit to Nasik oh the Opening Days of 

tttbPMifefit Sinhaatr Pilgrimage.’* (Journal of the AnthfdpcflOfeibtf 
Society of Bombsy, Vol. tit, Ha 6, pp. 499-537. Pfcfe my Atthroptfi 
logkud Papers, Put III, p. 178.) - 
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We seed the following in the Folk-lore of 1920 1 


t 

3. Folklore about 
the Cook. 


about the cock among the Upper Egyp- 
tians and others When Adam was 


created he did not know what the time 


was and therefore when he ought to say his prayers. 
Accordingly, he asked God to let him know the time. So 
God made the cock, in order that it might crow ( yiddan ; 
from the same verb comes mueddin ( muezzin ) ‘the 
summoner to prayer’, and rn&dna, ‘ minaret’, from whence 
the call to prayer is made) ”. Among the Iranians also, the ■ 
cock is associated with the. duty of early rising and saying 
prayers. A cock is specially spoken of as pouru-darsh, t.e., 
one who sees (the coming of the sun) beforehand. 3 


Folk-lore of the. West associates various beliefs with 


4. Folk-lore the New Moon. Many people hold the 
about the New New Moon day as a day of good auspices. 

oon ‘ The Cairenes and Upper Egyptians, on 

looking to the moon on the New Moon day, say : — Hill 
hilalak, Shahr mubarak ! etc. i.e., “ Loosen thy crescent, 
blessed month ! Thy blessing be on us ! thine evil tinder 
our feet !” * 


The fact of the sight of the moon on New Moon day 
being held as auspicious can be observed by anybody in 
Bombay at the close of the new moon day, when here and 
there hundreds and thousands of eyes are turned to the 
Western horizon to have a glimpse of the New Moon. 9 


. 1 Folk-lore of March 1920, Vol. XXXI, p. 198. 

9 Ful« my paper, “ The Cock as a aacred bird in Anoient Iran ” 
(Jour. Anthropological Society of Bombay, Yol. V, No. 6, pp. 346*62. 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 104-121 •) . 

9 jFWk my paper on " The Anoient Iranian Belief and Folklore : 
about tha Moon. Some Cognate Beliefs among other Nations”, (Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XI, Not 1, pp. 14 . 
99 . Vfdtmj Ahthropologipal Papers,. Past II,. pp. 898-990).* »* 
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We read r— “ Among the Copts of the Delta, if a child 
were ill, the mother, however rich, would 

6. Begging as a 

mean* of doing put on a beggar’s dress and go out beg- 
good to a ohiid. gj^ the money so received being devot* 

ed to the cure of the child.” 1 

I remember a Mahomedan coming before me about 45 
years ago and importunately asking from me a sum of 
money as would buy a good suit of dress for his child, saying, 
that that would do good to his child. I remember my 
mother preventing me from paying anything for the 
purpose from fear, lest, in turn, some harm may occur to 
my child. 

We read the following about a custom of throwing 
6. Throwing of a handful of stones against a neigh- 
•gidnat a "neigh*, bo® 1 ’ 8 door on the night before Shrove 
bout’s door, Tuesday 8 : — 

“ A very curious old custom, of the nature of a practical 
joke, is observed in the Hill district. On the night before 
Shrove Tuesday (last night but one of the Carnival), il the 
back door or any outer door of the Parsonage or a farm-house 
be left unfastened, it is quietly opened, and before anyone 
can stir to prevent it, a whole sackful of broken bits of 
crockery is shot in the middle of the kitchen, or wherever 
the bearer can penetrate before he is observed. He then 
decamps and disappears in the darkness, generally unrecog- 
nised.” 

This belief reminds us of a Hindu belief in India, 
when people stealthily throw stones on a neighbour’s house 
on one of the holy holidays known as Dhagrd e hotcth 
< Vtt ), the fourth day (for throwing) stone ( W ). 

t • FoOhlor* of limb 1920, Vol. XXVI, No. Up. Ml. 

i PM* FelWow of March 1920, Vol XXVI, No. 1, p. 289, 
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We read: “In I|ubia and until recently also in, 

7. Bride end Upper Egypt, after a marriage, the bride , 
5 ^degroom go to the Nile, fill ti»£ 
water upon one mouths with water and squirt it in one 
another. another’s faces. The one who is hit first 

will be the most fortunate in life. ” l 

In India, on the occasion of a Farsee marriage, a few 
grains of rice are given in the left hands of the couple— the 
right hands being clasped by one another. At the dose 
of the ceremony of tying marriage knots, a Parsee places 
incense on fire, produced there in a vase at the time. The 
emission of smoke is a signal for both to throw upon-one 
another their grains of rice. He or she, who throws first, 
is acclaimed as winner, signifying that he or she will be 
foremost in his or her love towards the other party. 

In an article headed "Some Kerry Notes”* which' 
were “Notes made in Derrynane, well" 

Cftt* | 

off the beaten track in Kerry ”, by 

Mr. W. S. Weeks, we read that when a cat was missing; for 
three days, taking it that it had gone away for good, it 
was said:—** Ah, well ! the harm of the year go with him ”. , 
This expression shows that harm or ill-luck was associated 
with it, In India, ill-luck and misfortune are associated} 
w|th a cat. crossing,- one’s way when he or she leeyes his,o^ t 
her- house for business. The person stops for a moment or^- 
two, qr turnaids back, and then, proceeds to, his wqrk, -'.tthjg a) 
is Jielieved to counteract the influence of the ill-luck, .|ji j 
si gnifies that he commenced his work quite afresh. 

0 ? -' ' V . ■ •• X - ■ ■ ' : . : . £ 

. '/ t*. X v : . f * III V«i 

' l. c Vi ),.•■■■ - «.i'i i: 

1 Vid* Folk -tyre of Wpb 1.0£P, Vol, XXVI, No. 1, p. WO. „ 

' ; i xxvi, no. i,p. sse. 


SYMBOLS— THE SWASTIKA (**fa*T> AS A 
SYMBOL IN INDIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
WAS THERE ANYTHING LIKE IT 
IN IRANI 1 

I 

The subject of this paper is suggested to me by an 
, • .. interesting book, entitled “ The Mig- 

ration of Symbols” by Mr. D. A. 
Mackenzie. 8 The author treats of four classes of symbols 
in his work: — (1) The Svastika, (2) The Spiral, (3) Bar 
Symbols, and (4) Tree Symbols. Of these four, I want to 
speak to-day on the first, the Svastika. 

Symbols play a very important part in the life of all 
nations. Even among civilized nations, 
bjBju they have an important religious or semi- 
religious signification. Thomas Carlyle 
thus sp eaks of them ' 11 It is in and through symbols, that 
Stan consciously or unconsciously lives, works, and has his 
being : those ages, moreover, are account^ the noblest which' 
sen the best recognize symbolical worth' and prize it 
highest .” ''In a symbol, there is a concealment, and yet 

_ — i in * A, 

1 Thi* t*p«r i tjM. read before the Anthropological. Society of 
Bombay onlSth Jane.1930. Journal ToL XIV, No. f, pp. BMW, 

A 8 The Migration of Symbols and their Relations ty Jtyltefs an* 
Customs, by Donald A. Mac k e n s ie (lW6). 
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wisdom; hence, therefore, by silence and by speech acting 
together comes a double signification.'-’ “In a symbol 

proper., there is some embodiment and revela- 

’ tion of the Infinite ; the Infinite is made to blend itself 
with the Finite to stand visible and, as it were, attainable 
there ”. 1 

As a writer 8 on Symbolism says r— “ The minds of all 
men, especially of the uneducated, yearn 
Symbo/uro! * ° * for those sensible images which serve in 
some measure to shadow forth the 
Divine.” “The sensible things of Him are clearly seen,, 
being perceived through things that are made.” So, all 
spiritual facts are represented by natural symbols. For 
example, among animals, the peacock is held to be an 
emblem of immortality, the fish of activity; among trees, 
the palm an emblem of victory,— physical victory, and 
moral victory. The Pahlavi Bundehesh has, as it were, 
“ A Language of Flowers” in one of its chapters . 3 Among 
inanimate things, an anchor is an emblem of hope. Even 
certain holidays may be taken as emblems of various 
virtues. For example, the Christmas holiday stands as a 
symbol of charity. Take some of the Parsee holidays. ' The 
Adarg&n feast-day symbolizes the spread of Light, physi- 
cal and moral. The Abang&n symbolizes thanksgiving to- 
Ahura Mazda for the gift of water and man’s duty to 
supply enough of pure water to those in want of it The 
Farvareti&n and Farvardegftn holidays symbolics respect 
for, and baggage to, the pious dead* The Spend&rmad feast 


* 1 • As quoted by A. Syraous* in bis “ Symbolical Movement 
Introduction, 8 Barov’s Essays on Symbolism. ' 

" a Cbspter XXVII. Vide my “ Religious Ceremonies sn4 
Customs of the Pmcst”, pp. 8»8.P». • 
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day symbolize? one’s duty to keep groundcleau^eelthy 
end. fertile, to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew at first. Both, the Cross of the Christians as well 
as the Crescent of the Moslems, unfold to a Christian or 
aMahomedan, “the full meaning of his religion, its 
prowess, its sacrifices ; it is the connecting link between 
him and that Infinite beyond, in which he believes 1 ”. To 
a soldier, a flag is a “ symbol of all that he is prepared to 
give his life for”. It presents a vista of the majesty of 
the Empire, of noble deeds, patriotism of country, home 
and honour itself. As said by a writer, “ Cold reason 
never spurred man to acts of gallantry, deeds of faith 
and heroism. Symbolism was the key which touched the 
hidden spring of imagination.” 1 

As said by the same above writer, 2 . the .discovery of. 
words also is a kind of use of 'symbols. Pure reason and 
pursuit of knowledge are, of course, good in themselves, 
but from times immemorial, imagination has been working 
and bringing into use symbols. A word is a kind of 
-symbol. It is, as it were, “ the picture of some feet or. 
thought”. For “special occasions”, you want the use of. 
4i special language” That is a kind of “invention of 
symbols”. “ Avt and Music themselves are symbols of the 
gieat spaces, illimitable tracts of beauty that wou)d other- 
wise, be unexpressed”. According to the mystics, Nature 
itself is only the symbol of something dimly discernible, 
through it in enchanted moments# . * 

. The pith of all that we have said is that religious 
* symbols like the Svastika are “ aids to worship”. 

i s . 1 The Aoadtmyot 19th December 1914, page 28. 

•* ,'V 1 . ‘ . v. : • * ill'' *• ]i 
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' ' n 

There are, as said by Mr. Mackenzie, 1 two rival schools 
School of of Anthropology : (1) The Diffusionists 
Anthropology. and (2) the Evolutionists. . 

(1) According to the Diffusionists, certain ideas 
begin in a progressive community or nation, and, then, 
they are diffused among other less progressive communities 
or nations. For example, they take Egypt to be one of 
the very first progressive countries, from where a number 
of ideas have spread, not only into neighbouring coun- 
tries, but also into distant countries. 

(2) The Evolutionists deny such a diffusion and 
speak of an “Essential psychic unity of all mankind”, 
and, hence, they say “similar groups of complexes” in 
thoughts have their “ independent, origin”, their spontan- 
eous generation throughout the world. 8 The first of the- 
above two schools is also known as the Ethnological School. 
It believes in the transmission of culture of all sorts from 
one class of people to another. The second of the above 
two schools, the Evolutionary School, is spoken of also as 
the Psychological School. 

Mr. Mackenzie holds the view of the Diffusionists. 
I think that one cannot dogmatically say that the views of 
one school or another are universally true. Some cases Of 
symbols, as well as other beliefs and customs, may justify 
the view of the Diffusionists and some of the Evolutionists 
and some of both. For example, take the case of the stories 
of the visions of the other worlds. We have accounts of 

1 The Migration of Symbols and their Relatione to Beliefs and 
Customs, lor Donald A. Haokensie (1026), pp. 48-40. 

2 Ibid, foreword, page XVI , 
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the visions of Heaven and Hell by Ard&i Virfif of Ir&u, 
St. Adamnain of Ireland f Dante of Italy , 1 2 * * * * * St. Fursey of 
Scotland 9 and other similar visionaries . 8 These visions 
seem to illustrate the theories of both the above two classes, 
though some of them, for example, the visions of the 
Iranian, Irish and Italian visionaries, especially illustrate 
the theory of the Diffusionists. . - 

As to the Svastika, which is, as it were, a world-wide 
symbol, I think, it illustrates the theory of the Evolution- 
ists. The whole world daily comes into contact with the 
sun,, and, as the Svastika symbol is associated with the 
movement of the sun, it is quite possible, that everywhere 
the thoughts of associating that movement with some 
articles or designs as symbols may have arisen and may 
have evolved step by step. In the matter of special designs 
in particular countries, there may have been diffusion. 


1 For an aocoant of all these three and of their similarities, vide 
my M Dante Papers". 

2 For a brief account of this virion ary, based on Bede (Vo), 1, 

104), vide the article, on " National Churches and National Life" by 

Mr. W. Boyd Carpenter in the Quarterly Review of April 1918, Vol, 
*229, pp. 348 ff. Fursey “ fell into a trance during which his soul is sup- 
posed to have quitted his body from evening till cock crow' 1 . He was 
attended by an angel like the other visionaries and met angels and 
demons. Mr. Carpenter says of all such visions:— 1 14 The germ of true 
spiritual oonoeptions may be found amid the grotesque picturing of 
these visions. The spirit of man, even in its most foolish imaginings, 

reveals something of its nobler nature. Like the folk-lore legends of 
all nations these dreams show how the soul of man gropes after truth. 

However childish such dreams may seem, they are never insignificant 

when they are sincere" (Hid* page 350). Mr. Carpenter's view seems 
to place these visions in the class of the School of Evolutionists. 

8 Vide Art! VirAf-NAmeh, ou Livre d’Ardft Virfif par M. A. Bair- 

thtiemy (1887). Introduction. " 
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in 

WHAT IS A SVASTIKAt 
The word Svastika is Sanskrit in its origin. The 
word comes from Sans. Su ( 9 ), Areata- 
■(STyef**** “hu- (.>«.), MU. "hn” (,), G«r. Hu. 

good, and “ asti ” (srfla) being. It means 
literally : “ It is well. May it be well Thus, a Svaatika 
is “a kind of mystical mark on persons or things 
denoting good lnck “ The meeti ng of four -roads ” and 
'“the crossing of the arms making a sign like the cross”* 
have also come to be signified by the same word. It is a 
symbol with which we, in India, are very familiar. Wo 
see it occasionally in the Choi k 8 decoration on the 
threshold of many Indian houses. We know that 
Indian merchants begin their account-books every 
year, with this symbol in the beginning. Hindu 
Mehtas (Account-clerks) draw' this symbol on the 
.Vahi-poojA day on all new account-books. Mr. 
Mackenzie says:—” No symbol has of recent years 
aroused more interest among students of antiquities in 
both hemispheres than that which by general consent is 

referred to by its ancient Sanskrit name of swastika 

The word is in both its ancient and modern sense roughly 
the equivalent of ‘ good luck ’ in a religious or magieo- 

religious connexion To our ancestors.........;:. 

luck stood for nearly everything mankind desired in this 
world and the next-health, wealth, prosperity, protection, 
love, friendship, pleasure, happiness, long life, success in 

1 Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary (189S), p. 1161, col, 3. 

■ 2 Ibid. 

Vide my paper “The Wedding Sand in Knntaford (Cheshire, 
Nngiand) and th» Wedding Sand (Chok ty*) India”. (JosnSt 
-of the Anthropological Society of Bombay of ISIS, Vol. IX, No. 7, pp. 
471-480. Vide my “Anthropological Papers”, Part IIj pp* 31-39.) 
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fill undertakings 1 etc.” This idea is associated with that of 
the . pra-dakshina (going round) of the Hindus, wherein 
the worshipper goes round a particular sacred idol, symbol 
! 6r article, keeping the article itself on its right. It is 
' another form of the Christian cross which symbolizes the-, 
.four sides of the earth'. 


The auspicious mark on the forehead of an Indian,. 

‘‘ .. known as tila (Xlfitt) , is associated with 

The Indian Tili. .. . , . ... „ . ... .... ' 

(Ilfit). the view about the Svastika. The ttla, 

made by an Indian priest, a Hindu 
Brahman oraFarsee Mobad on the child that is being 
initiated into the fold, marks the person initiated as one 
of the elect. In the painted glass of a Church an angel' 
'is painted as stamping “a markon the forehead of the 
elect ”. 9 This is similar to our making a tila here. The- 
' mark is the sign of the letter T which was originally a 
cross. An Indian tila is, as it were, one branch of 
'the cross. 


. The signification of the Svastika as a symbol is- 
associated with ancient Sun-worship and 
ehJrigSiKion Fire-worship. A recent writer, 8 speak- 

of the symbol. ing of some insanitary houses of the 

present day in England, speaks figura- 
tively of introducing Fire-worship in these houses, so that 
with the coming of more sun-light, their conditions may" 
he improved. So, Sun and Fire were sources of health’* 
wealth and prosperity, and . the. Svastika came into 
nse, as a symbol, representing their worship. The 
Svastika is “a protective symbol as is the; simple 
' ■upright cross which may owe part of its auspicious 

v 1 The Migration of Symbol* and their Relations to Belief* end* 

©aetosas.by Donald A. Mechentie (1#S6>, p. 1. -AA 

.f -VS BeHon'e Eeeays on Symbolism. • v? iv..;-.. 

: Journal of the Soeiety of Arte of 19SO. <- ’ A V- 
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character to its representing the two sticks used to procure 
fire. 1 " What iir meant is this : In olden times, two sticks 
.produced fire by friction. Now, fire is a symbol o£ fertility, 
cheerfulness, happiness. So, the erosB, which shows us, as 
it were, two sticks crossing each other to produce fire by 
friction, is also a symbol of fertility, happiness. Svastika, 
which is a little variation of the cross, signifies the 
same thing. 

The Svastika is, as it were, a world-wide symbol 2 
of olden times. It is found in various parts of Asia, • 
Europe and America. 8 One of its early forms is seen on 
the lowest remains of Troy (about 2500 B.C.). One next 
oldest form is, they say, at a place named Hebers Ehyll in 
England. We read : — “ On a massive rock is carved, a 
svastika, a symbol supposed to mean 'fire' and used as a 
sign of good luck. These carvings are extremely rare. 
There is one in Tossene in Sweden and another at Mycene- 
in Greece. They are also found on arms and objects of 
the stone age circa 800 years B.O. to which the example in 
the"opinion of the best authorities belongs." 4 

Mr. Mackenzie says: “The Svastika appears..... -to 

have been introduced some time after the 
_ The time when discovery of agriculture and the fixing 
use m a symbol. of the cardinal points. Its developments. 

from the equal-limbed cross of the early 

mariners . apparently took place when it was 

observed that the revolving ‘Great Bear* Constellation 
-indicates the seasons, pointing, with its ‘tail’ eastward in 

',^4 — rr-± i ' - - ' — ' — — — * 1 

r l Athaeneum of 12th March 1910, page 810. 

2 Fide the Indiem Antiquary of March 1880, Tol. IX': (Vide also 
‘the Asiatic Quarterly of 1888 or 1894. 

■' 3 ' Mr. Mtckerftie giVesaPlate, exhibiting its various forms ‘ Tm 

di#efentparta of theworld Fid* hisboOk op. ctfc page 2). ■ 

' 4 Manekmtw of S 4 th June 1916. ' 
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spring, southward in summer, westward in autumn and 
morthwarti in winter/' 1 

According to Mr. Mackenzie, it has been held as a 
The signification symbol, signifying various ideas, such as 
•oftbe Svastika. the following . /. 

(1) A symbol of phallic worship ; (2) of the female 
principle; (3) of conception and birth; (4) of 
an ancient trade mark; (5) of ornament; (6) of 
fire; (7) of lightning; (8) of thunderbolt ; (9) 
of water; (10) of astronomical symbol ; (11) of 
the four castes of India; (12) of religious or 
military standard or flag; (13) of a flying bird; 

(14) a representation of the argonaut or octopus; 

(15) a cross, etc., etc.* 

The Evolutionists say that “ it appeared spontaneous* 

Various views * n ^ i ® erent P arts °* world”. 3 

aboutthTplace Of According to the Diffusionists, it spread 

its origin. from one country to another. If so, 

where was its origin 1 It is said to be 
“of considerable antiquity in Elam (South-Western Persia), 
in Asia Minor and in the Aegean and Danubian 4 Culture 
areas’ of the archaeologists”. 4 It also appeared early in 
India, China, Japan and parts of America. It is not 
discovered among the antiquities of Sumeria, Babylonia, 
Assyria. So, when it appeared in Persia, one may take 
it that it arose there as an indigenous belief. It is found 
among the ancient Hittites. 

Mr. Mackenzie says that “although essentially a pagan 
symbol, the svastika was adopted, with other pre-Christian 
Symbols, by the early Christians and freely used by them 
in the catacombs at Borne, Forms of it are associated with 
Christian symbols in Irish manuscripts and on the 

1 * The Migration of Symbols, op. e if* Foreword, page XIII. 

2 Ibid, pw 3, 3 Ibid. « Mi., 
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sculptured stones of Scotland, but both in Ireland; and 
Scotland, it was known in pre-Christian times, and had 
evidently as elsewhere, a religious or magico-religious 
significance. Its use in Europe has long since died otit, 
except where it is favoured for business purposes or in 
art, but in Ireland and the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, a form of it is still being woven in 
straw at harvest times, or in rushes in spring; and asso- 
ciated with St. Bride, a famous lady, who was the first 
nun in Ireland, but whose memory has been confused with 
that of the old pagan goddess Bride or Bright, the mother 
goddess of the ancient Celtic tribe of the Brigantes .” 1 

IV 

SVASTIKA IN IRAN. 

Mr. Mackenzie refers in passing to the question 
whether it existed as a symbol in ancient Iran . 2 - I think 
that it existed in the Zoroastrian ritual of Iran. Mr. 
Mackenzie, though he associates it with Fire, does not 
clearly mention ‘its signification as a symbol of Sun- 
worship. I think it is a symbol of original sun-worship, 
with which fire-worship is associated. I have seen the 
Svastika on a toran 8 hanging over the fire-chamber of a 
parsec Fire- temple . 4 The Tordn has on it, besides the 

1 Ibid. p. 6. 

8 Ibid, p 8. 

3 For the Toran, vide my paper "A Tew Notee on a Flying 
Visit to Japan, Part IV - The Toni of Japan and the Torans of 
India ’'(Vide Journal, Anthropological Society of Bombay, VoL XII, 
Mo. 6,pp> 899-789; vide my “Anthropological Papera,” Part III, pp, 
S49*S78>. 

4 The Seth Jejeebhoy Dadabh oy Paraee Fire-temple at Oolaba. 
The Toran ware gift of devotion to It by a Paraee lady, Bai Gnlbai 
BomanjiDinebaw. Petit. It hangs on. the aouthero, window of the 
Tire chamber. 
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Swastika, . the figures of the sun, moon and a fire-vase, 
all associated, with Light Mr. Mackenzie says, as- 
said above, tkat it “is of considerable antiquity 
in Elam” (South-Western Persia). He, referring to- 
a “ Lapland Svastika ”, takes it to be a thunderbolt 
and says “ it is manifestly in the first Jfiace a symbol 
hi. the four cardinal points”. This reminds me of the 
ritual of Afringsn among the Parsees, where, according: 
to my view, the officiating priest draws a Svastika by the 
movement of a ladle. I will quote here what I have said 
elsewhere 1 on this point:—" While reciting the Yatha, the 
Zoti moves the ladle in the tray before him pointing out 
the four sides or directions. While reciting the Ashem, he 
points to the four corners (North-west, North-east, South- 
east and South-west). In short, he points, as it were, to 
the different directions of the movements of the sun. In 
pointing out the first four directions, he draws, as it were, 
a cross. We know, that anthropologists say, that the 
Cross existed before Christ, that it symbolized, to some: 
extent, the ancient sun-worship and pointed out the differ- 
ent directions in connection with the sun. In that respect, 
it resembled, to a certain extent, the savastika of tho 
Hindus which similarly symbolized the movement of the 
sun. Thus, the pointing of the different sides and corners 
with the ladle was something like describing (or drawing) 
a gavastika." 

Mr. Mackenzie thus refers to the theory of Ir&n being 
the homeland of the Svastika and to Dr. Schliemann’s view 
on the subject*:— “A theory, which found-favour for- a 
time, Was that Svastika had origin in the * Iranian hoine^ 
land' of our ‘Aryan f ore-fathers'. Dr. Schliomann* dreW ‘ 

1 Vidt tny “Religious Cewnooiee and Ciiitdtiu of the PaweM,”" 
-S |y 401. 2 I&id. p. 7. . , . , , .. ... • . .;j 

pp. lOlrtwg, Pl»te IV, figure 89. ' ' 
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attention to the interesting fact that theequablimbed 
Cross with central circle, common to Troy and India, was 
also a Svastika to the Sanskrit speaking Aryo-Indians and 
he expressed his conviction that both the cross and the 
Svastika were 'religious symbols of the very greatest im- 
portance among the early progenitors of the Aryan races 
in Bactria and in the villages of the Oxus, at a time when ' 
the Germans, Indians, Pelangians, Celts, Persians, Slavo- 
nians, and Iranians still formed one nation and spoke one 
language.” 

Mr. Mackenzie quotes Count Goblet d’Alviella who 
says that the Svastika was not known among the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Assyrians and the Phoenicians and adds 1 :— 

“ Neither the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians nor 
even the Egyptians could have imported the gammadion 
(Svastika) to Hindustan. There only remains, then, the 
Persians........ ".But in Persia itself the gammadion only 

appears as an exception. Perhaps one would do well to. 
look towards the Caucasus.” 2 

Again, take the case of the ritual known as but of the 
Sacred Fire of the Fire-temple of the first grade, 
known as * Atash Behram, where the officiating priest 
performs what is called "moving in a chak (Persian 
chak, i.e., "one side of four”, "an eighth 
part of a thing”). The priest while feeding the 
Sacred Fire, inpves, one after another, to the four 
aides, and the four comers. Here, he describes the 
Svastika. 8 , Bpt I think that, though we do not find the ' 

, S ‘VThetylgratioii.of. Symbols ” .by Count Goblet' d’Aiviella, 
tiatiirted by IfrGeorge ilrdwpbd. pp. 78 »t Hq, •: ! . 

wy Religious Ceremonies 

: j^te-^pswee^'* -peg*.^ 286 . •. _ ‘ 
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material. Svastika (*.«., Svastika designed on articles or 
buti&ugs), we find, as pointed out by me above, Svastika. 
described ordrawnin an important-ritual. - - 

Again, in this connection, I would draw special atten- 
tion of the students of this subject, to 
ghlni pr^yerf The the fact that the Parsees have especial 
nueti. . prayer, beginning with the words “Nemd 

afingh&m” and known as “ Ch&r dis&ni 
nem&z ” (*ttV .^Hiw), which is recited, four times 
and in the recital of which each time, the worshipper turns 
to the four directions, beginning with the East and in the 
order of East, South, West and North. In this prayer, the 
worshipper pays his nemd (nem&z, homage) to God’s, crea- 
tions in the four cardinal directions. This also is some- 
thing like describing or drawing a Svastika. 

Again take into considerattan in this connection the 
fact, that a Parsee, when he unties and reties his kusti 1 or 
Sacred thread several times during' the day, turps to three 
directions, to the East in the morning hours from dawn to 
mid-day, to' the South from noon to three in the afternoon, 
and to the West in the afternoonandeyeningfrom three to 
night-fall,' and to a lamp during the night. All these turn- 
ings and directions point to the idea of a Svastika, arising 
from thoughts associated with original Sun-worship: " 

Count Goblet d’Alviella accounts for the supposed 
absence of Svastika as a design on any 
oHhe firrX»T. 1>iak article in IrAn and says that the winged 
disk round, .a . circle (the symbol of 
- Parohar) may be its substitute. “If amongst the Aryans 
of Persia it the gamimdion or Svastika) never played 
but a secondary and obliterated part, might it not be 

1 Tid«my “Religioue CereeMbies and Curt*** aftha Parma”, 
pp. 18S-8*. ' * ' '<*■ 
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because the art and symbolism of the different nations- 
possess other figures which 'discharge a similar function 
whether as a phylactery, or else as an astronomical, or a. 
divine symbol 1 The real talismanic cross of the countries- 
stretching from Persia to Lybia is the crux ansata, the 
Key of Life of the Egyptian monuments. As for their 
powerful symbol of the sun in motion is it not the Winged 
Circle 1..... There would seem to be between these figures 
and the gammadion, I will not say a natural antipathy,, 
but a repetition of the same idea.” 1 

Anthropologists differ in view about the origin of the- 
symbols, if not of all symbols, of most of 
of the Svastika. them. Some think that they are meaning- 
less in their origin and that they were, at 
first, intended as decorations. Early man, even in hi» 
savage state, had an “instinct to decorate*’ his place, 
whether a cave or some other rude structure. So, symbols: 
had “art motifs”. Others think that all symbols are, in 
one way or another, associated with religion, whether in 
its crude form or advanced form, and that, being so asso- 
ciated, they had “ luck motifs”. My view is, that these 
symbols have, in the end, luck motifs . and a Svastika also 
has a “lode motif”. It signifies that it brings good luefc 
to the places where it is exhibited and to those with whom 
it is associated. 


• * < vl j :'tte Migration of Synbobw by. Count Goblet d’ Airfoil*, translated 
by Slr George Btedwood, p. IX. r- : .? j,. 
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SYMBOLISM IN THE MARRIAGE '-i 

CEREMONIES OF DIFFERENT 

• “ ' NATIONS . 1 * ‘ 

* * 

ZARATHU9HTRA : — t( 0 Creator of the physical world! Which is 
the second plaoe on the earth that feels happy?” 

Ahtjra Mazda:—" That (place is happy) over which a holy man 
builds a house with fire, cattle, wife, children and good'followers.” 

(Vendiddd, 

M Thcj symbolism of to-day preserves the serious belief of yester- 
day, and what, in an age, more or less distant, was a vital motive, 
inspiring an appropriate course of conduct, survives in the conduct it 
has inspired long after it has itself oeased to be active and powerful.” 

Milton thus sings of Marriage in an episode of, what 

Marriage aa an Mr. W. Tegg 2 calls, “grave and majestic 
institution. beauty”: 

“ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else I 
By thee adultrious lust was driven from men 
.Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known.’* ; 

- Marriage being thus “the chief concern of. human 
life, 0 and being “ the hinge of all kindred, 6r the strong-; 
eat link in the chain that binds mankind together,” 8 
there is no wonder, if “in all ages and in all countries 
a halo of interest attaches to the marriage ceremony,”* 

1 A part of this paper formed the subject of a leoturs, delivered ’< 

. before the Ladies’ Braneh of the National Indian Association, at 8eti. 
Mlair, on Thursday, the list of January 1W9. Itwisthen developed 
jaud published in the Eatt and Watt of Augustand September 1M#« 

- ;i % *;Tb* Ki»t*l«d,» by WOttwr # /W*p. 4.^- ~ 
^Marriage diutonui,”hy B. Howlett;Ths W«dditi^R^i»tt/f 

vohoxL, p. m. r 
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THefflarriage ritualof the English church is spoken df 
■•a* a “carious cabinet of antiquities/* but, as Rev. 
Thurston has said, the rituals of other churches aJA> 
present curious cabinets of antiquities. 1 . 

The symbolism observed in the marriage ceremonies 
of some of the different nations of the world forme tile 
subject of my paper. The subject is very vast and exten- 
sive, but I will chiefly dwell on the symbolism' in the 
marriage rites, ceremonies and customs of other nation's, 
which are similar to those observed by the Parsees. Sortie 
of the Parsee rites and ceremonies, referred to in this 
paper, are not observed now by the Parsees of Bombay, 
but they were prevalent here till about 30 or 40 years 
ago, and they a re still prevalent, to some extent, in some 
of the Gujarat centres of the Parsees. While speaking of 
these, I will draw largely from my paper on the Marriage 
Customs of the Parsees. 8 

(a) As one of the ritual books (Li Ki) of the 

What is a Symbol? Chin68e “ that wWch “ m08tiM - 

portant in ceremonies is to understand 

the idea intended in them.” 8 It is the comprehension of 

the symbolism in the marriage ceremonies that leads us to 

understand the idea intended in them. Symbolism plays 

an important part jin framing the early history of society. 

(6) As M'Lennan says “ the chief sources of information 

regarding the early history of civil society are, first, the 

study of races in their primitive condition; and, second, 

1 “ The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,'? by Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. The Nineteenth Century and After, of July 1900, VoL LX, p. 114. 

.9 " The Marriage.Customs of the Parseee. Their comparison 
with similar custom* of other nations," a paper rend before the 
Anthropological Society of Rombay in 1999 ( Vide Journal of the 
Society, VoL V, foMU*). 

9 Sacred Rooks of the East, Voi. XXVH, The Li XI (Book 
IX, Beo. lII), by Jamee Le§g« s p. ‘439. 
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the study of the symbols employed by advanced nations 
■M the constitution or exercise of civil rights^’ 1 (c) As 
Bishop Weldon, the late Metropolitan of Calcutta, said in 
one of his Masonic speeches, “ A symbol is an external 
means of impressing truth. The teaching conveyed through 
.the eye is more forcible than that conveyed through the 
ear.” (d) According to Coleridge: “A symbol is a sign 
included in the idea which it represents; an actual part 
.taken to represent the whole/ or a lower form or species 
used as the representative of a higher of the same kind.” 
(a) Carlyle says: “ It is in and through symbols that man, 
consciously or unconsciously lives, works, and has his being : 
those ages moreover are accounted the noblest which can 
the best recognize symbolical worth and prize it highest.” 

“ In a symbol there is concealment and yet revelation : 
hence, therefore, by silence and by speech acting together 
comes a double si gnificance.” (f) Mr. Sidney Hartand, while 
speaking of the symbolism of a particular marriage custom 
of Bengal, says: “The symbolism of to-day preserves the 
serious belief of yesterday, and what, in an age, more or 
less distant, was a vital motive inspiring an appropriate 
course of conduct, survives in the conduct it has inspired 
long after it has itself ceased to be active and powerful.” 3 

There are three things which generally serve as a proof 
of marriage, or which certify the celebra- 
sabj«*t. 0n " 0ftl,e t * <Ml a mar ” a 8®. and symbolism is 
observed in all these three :— 

A. — Mutual Payments. 

B. — Witnesses. 

C. — Ceremonies. 

1 “ Primitive Marriage: An Inquiry into the origin of the form 
. .of capture in Marriage Ceremonies,’’ by John F. M'Lennan (1865), p. 5. 

2 "A marriage custom of the Aborigines of Bengal: A study 

in the Symbolism of Marriage Ceremonies,’' in the Asiatic Quarterly 
of January 1893, p. 211. « 
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' We will speak of marriage symbolism under these 
three heads. 

(A.) Mutual Pre- Under the head of mataal presents, 

stotr. fall:— 

(а) Money-payments. 

(б) Bings. 

(c) Dress. 

(d) Articles of food. 

We will at first speak of the symbolism observed in . 
these various forms of mutual bridal presents. 

In many nations, marriage is preceded by a kind of 
mutual money payment by the marrying 
payments! 01167 couple. The payment begins from the 
bridegroom or from some members of his 
family on betrothal. Among the Homans and the ancient 
Christians, this payment was known as arrhte or earnest- 
money. Among the ancient Jews, the payment of a silver- 
coin was an essential thing in the betrothal. This 
money-payment is now taken as a symbolic expression 
of goodwill, affection and earnestness, on the part of 
both the parties, in the celebration of the marriage contract. 
But, according to some, it is the remnant of an old custom 
of very early primitive times when maidens were pur- 
chased. Money payment in those times was symbolic of 
purchase-money. Just as you pay a certain sum now,, 
when you enter into a contract for the purchase of some 
property, the money paid on betrothal was the earnest- 
money paid for the purchase of the bride. Latterly, this 
money-payment was taken, not as the earnest money for 
the purchase of the bride, but as a pledge to assure the 
bride, that she was henceforward to share her husband’s 
property of which his cash money formed a part v 

The money-payment varied among different nations, 
and, even aiqpng the same ilations, at different times. But 
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it seems that, the elders of the people generally fixed, at least, 
the maximum or the minimum for the payment, to the bride. 
For example, in the Parsee ritual, the officiating priest 
speaks of 11 2,000 dirhams of white pure silver and 2 din&rs 
of red gold”. Compare with these, the words of the 
priest in the Christian ritual, according' to the rubrics of 
the Manual of 1554. . ** Then let him (the priest) count 
the arrhae which ought to be thirteen pieces ( denarios ) ; 
and when they have been laid upon a plate, together with' 
two rings, let him perform the blessing of the arrhae and 
the rings” 1 . Both, the Parsee and the Christian rituals, 
seem to fix the money-payment, and the silver coin referred 
to, is the same, the dinar.” 

The fact, that this money-payment was a token of 
union, appears from the words used in an ancient Christian 
ritual: “I give you these arrhae (money coins) in token 
of our marriage (en senal de matrimonio) ” 2 . It served 
as “a religious symbol of fidelity.” 3 

The gift of rings is another form of money-payment 
So, it is taken by some to be a remnant 
(6) Rings. 0 f the oi,j custom of purchase-money. 

Before the invention and use of money, 
people’s property consisted of gold, silver, and such 
other metals. They invested their earnings in rich' 
metals. In olden times, when property was not safe, 
people invested their earning in ornaments, which, for 
safety ’8 sake, they carried on their bodies, so that they 
may not be stolen. . Hence began the custom of putting on 
of ornaments. Thus, the gifts of rings, bracelets, chains, 
etc., were something like money- payments. 

Some anthropologists trace the custom to times earlier 
than these when brides were purchased. In those earlier 

1 “The Marriage Ritual of Toledo," by Rev. Thurston, the 

nineteenth Century of July 1906, p, 122. 2 Ibid. p. 122, 

2 Thtd. p. 112. *■; t 
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tidies, maidens were captured for marriage. Marriage 
than was wife-catching. . So, the ring then was a symbol 
of the wife’s Captivity. Golden chains, bracelets, etc.,, 
were the remnants of those old times when the husband put 
these on the bride as symbols of his capture. 

(1) Thus the first stage in the signification of die 
symbolism of a bridal ring is that of wife-capturing. 

(2) The second is, that of purchase. 

(3) The third stage is that of handing over charge 

or authority. It brings us to times of more refined ideas; 
It was the time . when signet-rings came into use. Signet 
rings, i.e., rings bearing seals on them, presented to brides 
on betrothal and marriage, signified the same thing as the 
presentation of a. bunch of keys. It signified that the 
bride was, from that time forward, to have the charge of 
the goods of the household of her bridegroom. The Par- 
see word now used for a wife is i.e., seal or signet 

keeper. This word signifies the above idea. It is with this 
idea, that St. Clement says, ‘‘He gives a gold ring, not for 
ornament, but that she may with it seal up what has to be 
kept safe, as the care of keeping the house belongs to her.” 1 ' 

(4) Lastly, as man’s feelings became more refined 
the bridal ring began to have a Spiritual significance and' 
stood as a symbol of endless indissoluble union. It typi- 
fied fidelity, safely-guarded modesty, union, and protection. 
It was wit thish idea of spiritual significance that latterly 
bridal rings came to be blessed by priests officiating at' 
marriages. The ancient Romans and Greeks used the 
bridal ring on betrothals only. The circular form of the 
ring has its own signification. A circle has, as it were, 
no end.. “So the ring signifies endless indissoluble 
union.”' 

1 8mith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
Vide the wonTMarriage. 
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At one time, among theAnglo-Saxens, the. bridal ring 
Was , placed by . the bridegroom on the 
*iTjLj [ i !Sfr te middle finger of the bride’s; left haficli 
But now it is generally put on the fourth 
finger. The explanation given fqr the custom is as follows r 
‘ The ring is given by the espouser to the espoused, 
either for a sign of mutual fidelity or still more to join 
their hearts by this pledge; and therefore the ring is 
placed on the fourth finger because a certain vein, it is said, 
flows * thence to the heart’.” 2 

Among the early Anglo-Saxons, the bridegroom 
placed, on betrothal, a ring or a teed or pledge on the mai- 
den’s right hand. On marriage, the bride transferred it 
to the left hand. During the reigns of Qeorge I and 
■George II, the wedding ring was often put on the thumb. 
In the Christian marriage service, the ring is put on the 
book. This custom, is the relic of an old custom when the 
priest blessed it by sprinkling holy water over it in the 
form of a cross. This is still the practice in the Roman 
church. 

In Middle Ages, the bridegroom placed the ring first on 
the thumb of the bride, then on her first finger, then on the 
second, reciting each time the name of the three persons 
of the Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Lastly, with the word Amen, it was put on her third 
finger. 3 The bridal ring was put on the left hand of the 
bride, to distinguish it from the ring put on the right hand 
by the virgins espoused to the church. 

1- "Marriage Customs,” by B. Howlett. Westminster Review of 
IMS, Vol. CXL, p. M*. 

t Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (word Bing) (1880), 

p.1808. 

. 8 M The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,” by Bev., Thurston in The 
Nineteenth Century of July 1906, p. 111. 
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TheDoges of aodent Venice threw, on the Ascension 
day each. year, a ring in the Adriatic and performed th® 
treat ceremony of wedding Venice to the Adriatic She 
■ring was dropped as a sign of compact. 

In early Christian times, the ring was held, to be a 
badge of an office. Thus, we hear of Episcopal rings, Bish- 
ops’ rings, and “ The Fisherman’s ring”. The ring, pre- 
sented to the Pope on his being elected by the cardinals, is 
known as the Fisherman’s ring. Fish was Held to be 
• emblem of faith. 

From the fact that money-payments or gifts of rings 
certified marriage contracts, the ceremony of betrothal 
was spoken of in various ways expressing money-gifts or 
ring-gifts. The following examples show this i — 

(1) From the fact that a ring was always used in the 
ceremony of betrothal, “annulus,” the Latin word for 
ring, was used for a betrothal by some Roman writers. 1 * 
Ring was considered among the Romans as “ an earnest 
of faith”. According to Gibbon, 3 in the fifth century A.D n 
a ring was considered to be a pledge of affection. It was 
sent as such by Honoria, a grand-daughter of Emperor 
Theodorius of Rome, to Attila, the barbarian Hunnish 
invader of Italy. 

I 

(2) The word “subarrhare” (i.e., to give earnest? 
.money) came to mean “to espouse” or to betroth. 

(3) Similarly, among the Parsees, the words 

and <(141 Wwd, i.e., “to present money” and “to 
put on rings” have come to mean “to betroth”. 

1 Manual of Roman Antiquities by William Ramsay (ed* 
3HS, p. 477). 

% The Decline sad Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter XXXV* 

Vohn (1846), p. 8|7. ; 
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!bman or woman 'wag a member of a family or clan whiefc 
claimed him or her as his own. So, when a bride from, 
one family was taken- into another family, the bridegroom's 
family had to please, not only the parents, bat also-' 
OB her other kinsmen who were members of the family* 
So, the money-payments or gifts, which were, as it were,, 
the purchase-money for the bride, had to be made, net 
only to the parents, but also to all the members of the 
family. 

In different tribes or clans, or in the same clan or tribe - 
at different periods of its history, similar payments had to 
be made to the parents and kinsmen of the bridegroom, 
who, according to a peculiar custom then common, passed, 
after marriage, into the family or clan of the bride. So, . 
the parents of the bride had to purchase the consent of 
tfie parents and the kinsmen of the bridegroom by money- 
payments or gifts. The custom, prevalent among some 
oriental nations, of giving presents in money and 
dress to the kinsmen of each party, such as Jc&Jci, matni, 
f&i (aunts), k&k&, m&ma, fua (uncles), and to such other 
relatives, and the custom, prevalent in the west, to give 
presents to the bridesmaids, is a relic of the above custom 
of the purchase of the bride and bridegroom by pleasing 
the family. 

The feasts given to the castes on marriage occasions 
Family feasts or in I“dia is a relic of the old state of 
Caste-dinners. affairs when a person was believed 

ot belong to th) whole clan or caste. So, the 
consent of .the whole caste or clan had to be - 
obtained, in ease a new member in the form of a . 
j^ride or bridegroom, was to be received' in, or - 
Ur]ien a member was to be given away in marriage, 
to another class or caste. This consent was purchased by 
money-gifts which were latterly turned into caste dinners* 
Hr. Sidney Hartland says on this point: “If the 
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consequences of marriage were the severance from the 
family, or dan, of one of its members, and the union of 
that member to another family, or clan, so as to become one 
flesh with it, it is obvious that each of the two families or 
clans had a very important interest in the - transaction. 
The marriage could affect not only the two principals ; 
it would extend to every member of the family, or dan, 
forsaken, a nd every member of the family, or clan entered. 
Such an interest as this would entitle every member of 
both to be consulted: and, in the one at least, their assent 
would be required to its validity. Such assent would be 
shown, as we have already noted, by the presence and 
assistance of the kindred at the act of marriage; or it 
might be signified by gifts. But, however shSwn, it 
would in many cases have to be purchased by gifts; and 

these sometimes constitute the price of the bride . 1 Bride- 

purchase is a custom which has been, at some time or other, 
practised almost all over the world; and where we do not 
find it still in all its ancient force, we frequently find the 
relics of it. As, in the progress of civilization, the 
bonds of the family are drawn tighter, the power of the 
father over his children increases, and that of the more 
distant kinsfolk decreases. The substantial price in such 
cases is paid to the parent, and the other kinsmen are 
recognized only by a smaller, frequently a nominal, pre- 
sent. Lastly, the gifts on both sides are transferred into a 
dowry for the bride, and into wedding presents intended 
for tHe behoof of the happy couple. In various nations 
the application of the marriage gifts is found in ail stages 
of transition, from the rudest bargain and sale up to the 
settlements so dear to English lawyers, and the useless 
- toys which the resources of the newest culture enable us to 
bestow upon our friends on these interesting occasions, 

■' — 1 r -» — ; : — ; 

1 Asiatic Quarterly Review of January 1893flj>.295 v>< 
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lo assist their early efforts in houBe•keeping.” , ’ ' ' 

‘ This custom reminds ns of the “ marriages of contri- 
Mftniftae f on- kution” of ancient 'Wales, and the “penny 
titytion and p^- weddings” of ancient Scotland. In 
ay.woddine*> Wales, a herald went round, in the town, 
announcing the marriage, and saying that 
presents would be received very thankfully and returned on 
similar occasions. Individual givers of small cash-payments 
did not feel the burden of the payment ; and to the marrying 
couple and their parents, the total amount of these 
individual small presents was most welcome, as it enabled 
them to pay off their wedding expenses and to set up a 
new house. In the case of the penny- weddings of Scot- 
land, at times, the people of the whole village paid in their 
wmAil contributions, and took a part in the wedding festival. 
In some cases, the neighbours collected among themselves 
and presented to the marrying couple sufficient corn that 
would last during the whole of the first year of their 
married life. In Old England, they say, the noblemen in 
possession of the adjoining estates presented meat, apd 
the milkmen, milk, cheese, eggs, etc., for the wedding feasts. 
The school-masters, and the priests generally, lent their 
cooking utensils. The parties receiving these presents kept 
a note of such presents and were generally ready to 
give similar presents on the occasion of marriages in the 
families of those who had given them these presents. 
In Cumberland, they placed a plate in a prominent spot 
at the place of marriage, and the assembled friends put 
their mite into it. In some parts of ancient Europe, on 
the marriage day, the bride used to sell ale to her 
and to her husband’s friends at fancy prices. The 
monpy so acquired helped them in setting, up a new 
house. In ancient Egypt, the bride held, in her hand a 
I /MS. t»j>. SW4. ; _ ^ ^ " 
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soft substance called hena, and the friends put in silver 
coins in that substance. 1 

Up to a few years ago, among the Parsees, a person, 
generally a near relative or friend, acted as a clerk or 
collector on marriage occasions. He took his seat in a 
prominent place with a note-book in his hand. Near 
friends and relatives, instead of troubling the couple and 
their parents with their small or large money-gifts, paid 
them into the hands of the clerk or receiver and made 
him enter them in the note-book. The memo kept by 
the receiver proved of use to the parties, when, on similar 
occasions of marriages in the families of their friends, 
they had to do a similar thing in return. 

Entertainments, known as “Wedding Biddings,” were 
known in England till the end of the 18th century. 
Therein, all the guests were expected to bring in presents. 
They expected -presents in return on their own marriages. 
“ In some districts, the bidding was publicly done by a 
herald with a crook or wand adorned with ribbons, who 
gave a general invitation according to a prescribed form ” 2 
A public herald, of this kind, going round the town 
to bid the invited townsmen to attend a wedding is known 
among the Parsees at Naosari as RAv i.e., a crier. 

Next to the presentation of gifts, it is the witnesses 
..... who certify the celebration of a marriage. 

(B) Witnesses , 

to the Marriage. The undermentioned are held as witnesses 

among various nations : 

(а) Relations or Friends. 

(б) Fire. 

(c) Departed dear ones. 

(d) Bands of music. 

(e) Marriage feasts. 

1 “ The Knot Tied,” by Mr. Tegg. 

* " Marriage Customs,’' by E. Howlett. Wtttminrttr Review 
of 1893, p.611. e 
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(а) Among the Parsees, as among many other, na- 

tions, both the bride and the bridegroom 
Witnesses ** * iave their near relations or friends as 
witnesses to the marriage. The Parsees 
have two witnesses, one, representing the side of the 
bridegroom, and the other, that of the bride. But besides 
these, there are some things that are symbolically taken to 
be witnesses to the marriage. 

(б) Fire is, among several Eastern nations, held to 

be such a witness. Among the Parsees, 
Fire fts Witness. , i u » • >> • 1 

the word aivo , i.e., a lamp, has come 

to signify a betrothal rite. In the morning of an 
auspicious day, after the preliminaries of the betrothal, a 
light, especially that of clarified butter, is lighted in a glass 
lamp in the house of each party. The ladies of each of the 
two families go in turn to the house of the other and place 
a silver coin in the lamp there. This occasion, known as 
the li divo”, i.e., “the day of light”, is held more impor- 
tant than the preliminary betrothal day. The lamps light- 
ed in the houses of brides and bridegrooms and the silver 
coin thrown in the lamp by the respective parties sym- 
bolize the betrothal and union, of which the lights are, as 
it were, witnesses. Fire in a vase is present before the 
marrying couple among the Parsees. It is also present in 
the form of two burning candles, one by the side of the 
bride and the other by that of the bridegroom. Fire is a 
symbol of purity and plenty. 

. Among the ancient Greeks, the bride’s mother carried 
in her hand the bridal torches kindled at the family hearth, 
and the bridegroom’s mother also carried torches and await- 
ed the procession from the bride’s house. 1 Among the 

l "The Home-life of the Ancient Greeks," by BlUmner, pp.- 
139.40. *' The Archaeologia Grsscaorthe Antiquities of Greece,” by 
Dr. Potter, Vol. II, p. *8*. 
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ancient Romans also nuptial torches played an important 
part. A child carried “a torch of white thorn’’ before the 
bride . 1 

Among the ancient Greeks, fire 1 and water were 
held as symbols of purification, and the bridegroom 
himself held them in his hand while welcoming his bride 
in his house. 

According to some, the Romans held fire and water 
before the bride, as “necessaries of life,” signifying that 
he would supply her with all necessaries of life. Again, 
among the Romans, the marriage ceremony was performed 
before the altar of their Atrium where their sacred fire was 
burning. In some parts of Australasia, the brides carry 
fire to the houses of their bridegrooms. 

In Hindu marriage ritual, fire played an important part. 
Before the sacred fire, to which an oblation of clarified 
butter was offered, were placed a millstone and a water jar. 
This fire was understood to be a witness of the union of 
the couple, and, as such, it was perpetually maintained in 
olden times. Great reverence was shown to the fire and it 
was never blown upon with the mouth. “ Nothing impure 
was ever thrown into it, nor was it ever used for warming the 
feet .” 2 Fire was an emblem of God’s “creative, fostering 
and disintegrating energies, a type of His three eternal 
attributes, Life, Light, Joy.” “At Hindu marriages in 
Conoor, in the Central Himalayas, it is customary for the 
Purohit (family priest) to worship the fire and read the 
marital vows. These are repeated separately by the bride 
and the. bridegroom ; each agrees to live with the other in 
harmony, they making the fire and the sun their witness* 

1 “ Marriage Customs,” by E. Howlctt. Westminster Review of 
1893, V- #03. 

2 “ Beligious Thought and Life in India,” by Monier Williams 
(1883), y.3<4. 
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Among some Indian tribes the mother of the bride- 
welcomes the cavalcade of the bridegroom with a vessel of 
water surmounted by a lighted chir&gh (lamp) upon her 
head . 8 


Departed 

ones. 


dear 


(c) Among the Assyrians, the father of the bride- 
groom invoked “ the double of Nebo 
and of Merodach, as well as the double 
of the King Assurbanipal, and prayed 

to them to grant long years of happiness to the young- 
couple. Only a freeman has the right of conducting this 
symbolic ceremony, or of calling upon the gods to witness 
a marriage which is being celebrated in their name .” 3 
Thus, We see that, even the spirits of the departed 
great men were invoked on marriage occasions to stand,, 
as it were, as witnesses to the marriage. The “double” of 
the departed ones among the ancient Assyrians resembles- 
theFravashisorthe Farohars of the ancient Iranians. These 
Faroliars of the dead are invoked on marriage occasions 
among the Parsees, in the religious ceremony known as 
“ varadh patra” (lit, a leaf of Increase), so called, per- 
haps, because its celebration was believed to fetch increase • 
or prosperity. 

(d) The Pahlavi Dinkard speaks of the presence of 

u . . , musicians, as intended to announce 

Hands oi music. . 

to the outside public, the celebration 

of the marriage. It says that those who wish to- 

form an union “should make arrangements therefor, 

and should inform all the people of the city, by means 

of the drums and pipes used on the occasion of. 


1 * Punjab Notes and Queries,’’ Vol. II, n. W. 

S “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship," by 8. Wake*. 
p.491. 

9 *' Life in Anoient Egypt and Assyria,” by Maspfro, p. 180. 
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marriages, that they are going to marry.” 1 A similar 
reason for the presence of musical instruments at a 
marriage is assigned by the Yazadis (Notice sur les 
Yazadis, Journal Asiatique, January- February 1896, 
p. 119). The ringing of church bells in some places, t'or 
example, in the rural villages of Lincolnshire, at the con* 
elusion of the publication of the third bann, seems to have 
a similar signification as that of the announcement of the 
marriage by musical instruments. 2 


Marriage feasts. 


(c) Among the ancient Greeks, the marriage feasts 
were believed to signify, that they 
served as an evidence of marriage. 
“ The second end of this entertainment was, that the 
marriage might be made public; for all the relations 
of the married couple were invited as witnesses of their 
marriage, and to rejoice with them.” 3 


(c) Rites and 
'Ceremonies 


Under this head we will speak of 
the following: — 


(а) Planting the mandap branch. 

(б) Marking the foreheads of the couple, 
(c) Marking the door-posts of the house, 
(i d ) Orientation or turning to the East. 
(«) Throwing of rice over the couple. 
if) The clapping of hands. 

(g) Presenting water before the couple. 
(A) Garlanding or crowning. 


1 “ Dinkard,” by Dastur Peshotan B. Sanjftnd, Vol. II, p. 94, 
'Chap. 89. 

3 “ Marriage Customs,” by E. Howlett, Westminster Review ol 
1898, p. 998. 

3 Arobmologia Cneca, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Or. 
Potter, Vol. II, f. 383. 
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i , (0 Breaking articles of food, like coeoamiitv. 

eggs, eakee, wine glasses, etc. 

(}) Sacred baths. 

(k) Curtaining and veiling. 

(0 Hand-fastening. 

(m) Skirt-fastening. 

(n) Circling and tying the knot. 

(o) ■ Feet-washing. 

(p) Eating together. 

(a) In India, the Hindus, and even the Parsees 
, of the mofussil towns, have a ceremony 
Jftmdop branch. 1 ** known as that of Mbdav saro. Formerly, 
and even now in the mofussil, they used 
to erect a mandap, i.e . , a kind of pavilion, near the house 
for the marriage festivities. This was generally done a 
few days before the marriage. The foundation of the 
mandap was laid with some ceremony. A green branch' 
of a tree, generally a mango tree, wa3 first planted by a 
gaily decorated servant. Nowadays, though no mandap 
is erected, the ceremony is gone through, as a relic of 
the old custom of erecting a mandap. The tree has been 
generally held as a. symbol of fertility and fecundity. 
So, it was planted at the commencement, on building the 
mandap ; to wish fecundity to the marrying couple. “ the 
same idea is no doubt to be traced in the form, 
of survival, in the custom of giving a branch of laurel to 
a bride, which is found, according to Mannhardt, at Car- 
ttae in Brittany, in the introduction of a decorated. 
jpbiA'botigh into the house of the bride, met with in. 
Little Russia, as well as in the ceremony of “ carrying the 
3$ay” adorned with lights, before the brideandbride- 
grepm in Hanoverian weddings. 1 


“fie Stored Tree,” by Mr. J. H. PhUpotrV-tlt : 
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la certain conntries, many communities and tribes 
mark the foreheads of the marrying 

forehead**!? the °° a Pk with akind of pigment. Among 

oouple. the Hindus and Parsees, the pigment is 

known as kunku, which is a kind of red 
pigment. Among some tribes it is sindur, which is red 
lead. According to Col. Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, a particular marriage ceremony is known among 
the several aboriginal tribes of Bengal as Sindur dan. 
Therein, the bridegroom marks his bride “with red lead on 
her forehead .” 1 * “Among the tribes 8 who practise this 
ceremony, it is the essential part of the ' marriage rite 
which renders the uuion of bride and bridegroom com- 
plete, in the same way as the putting on of the ring in the 
marriage service of this country (England ).” 3 In general 
the bride alone is marked, but among some tribes both are 
marked. In some tribes, the custom varies in this, that 
instead of red lead, “ blood is drawn from the little fingers 
of the bride and bridegroom’’, and with this they are mark- 
ed . 4 The red lead is a mere substitute of blood. Col. Dalton 
thinks, that the custom symbolizes “the fact that bride and 
bridegroom have now become one flesh. The other • view 
is that it is a relic of marriage by capture, in which 
the husband, as a preliminary to connubial felicity has. 
broken his wife’s head .” 3 Mr. Sidney Hartland describes 
several analogous customs and considers them to be the 
relics of ancient blood covenants observed on marriage . 6 

1 “ Descriptive Ethnology of Bonsai,” by E. T. Dalton. : An 
account of the KharriAe, p. l69. 

t The Septal*, the Birhora, the Oraon* and other tribe*. Ibid. 
pp. 140, S14,tt0, etc. 

& Asiatic Quarterly Rtvkwvi January IMS, p. 183. 

4 Mi. • ■ ' • 
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“ Ool. Dalton's- interpretation of the cos tom of marking 
the bride with red lead, and of its more archaic form of 
marking her with blood” is this that it is “ correlative 
of the practice of making covenants by blood .” 1 

Among the Parsees, the red pigment mark on the 
forehead of a female is always round, and that on the 
forehead of a male always long and vertical. The long 
vertical mark of the male symbolizes a ray of the snn, 
and the round mark of the female symbolizes the moon. A 
handsome man is compared by oriental writers to the sun, 
but the beauty of a woman is always compared to that 
of the moon. The sun is always represented in ancient 
pictures as a round disc with shooting rays. Again, 
the sun, through his rays, is a fructifying agent, but the 
moon is represented as a conceiving agent. So, is man in 
his relation to woman. Hence it is, that the mark on a 
man’s forehead is long and vertical, like the rays of the 
sun, and that on a woman’s forehead, round, like the 
moon. 

A kind of mark on the forehead is held by some as 
the mark of an “elect”. In some of the glass paintings 
of the old churches, the angels carry a T like mark, which 
is a relic of an old x like mark which, in its turn, was 
the symbol of an elect . 3 So, in a marriage, the couple, 
being the “elect” for the time being, carry some marks on 
their foreheads as symbols. It is considered as “ un 
symbols de vie, de fdlicitd de salut .” 3 

Thus, the ray-like long and moon-like round kunku 
marks have some connection with the ancient sun and 

1 Ibid. p. 188. Vid« also ** The Development of Marriage and 
Kinship,’’ by 0. 8> Wake, p. 488, on the subject of sindudd* 
(SMrahd a). 

f Uh of Christ as represented in Art by Dr. Farrar, pp. 8348. 

: ; /8::^|m*.p*».- v/,v ■ 
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moon worship. The Svastika of the Hindus, which U 
a mark seen on many of their works of art and in the 
beginning of their account books, symbolizes the “sun-wor- 
ship. . The Buddhists, the Jains, and even the Mahome- 
•dans have such marks. Nearly every country in Europe 
has such marks, as the relics of the ancient sun-worship 
.prevalent there in one form or another . 1 The tau, which 
was a T like mark and which was “the sacred sign of life” 
among the ancient Egyptians, was a similar mark. The 
cross, which has latterly become a sacred sign and symbol 
among the Christians, “ was also widely known as a pre- 
Christian symbol. The Spaniards, when they went to 
South America, found the cross in some of the heathen 
temples there .” 2 

* As Sir George Bird wood has very we’l said, the high- 
est symbolism of the Svastika, which is connected with 
ftun&u-marking and with orientation, “might well bo 
expressed in Goethe’s words: God’s is the East, God’s is 
the West, North and South lands repose in peace in His 
Hands”:— 

“ Gottes ist der Orient ! 

Gottes ist der Occident ! 

Nord-und sfidliches Gel&nde 
Ruht in Frieden seinor Hande .’’ 3 

Marking the door-posts with red pigment and turmeric 

(c) Marking the on marria S® occasions is a common prac- 
Door-poets of the tice among the Hindus and Parsees. In 
HouB *' India, they apply haradh (turmeric), 

1 Mrs. Murray- Aynilay'g Symbolism of the East and West-’, 
-Chap. IV, The Svastika. 

1 Ibid. p. 68. 

3 Mrs. Murray- Aynsley’s “ Symbolism of the East and West,” 
Introduction by Sir G. Birdwood, p. 17. Vida Indian Antiquary of 
ifareli 1M0. . 
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to the door-post. The word haradh (turmeric) comes 
from the root V, to shine. Its eolour is like thatdf 
sunlight." So, turmeric and other drags of its colour ere 
taken to be the symbols of sun’s light, and also of the 
prosperity and plenty brought about by his fertilizing 
power. Hence, the turmeric (?^) marks on the door-post 
are auspicious as symbols of prosperity and plenty. Hence 
it is, that Hindus besmear their account-books with turme- * 
ric on the New-Yeai’s day after the Diwali. Turmeric is 
also known as rajni (twdl), i.e., night, because, in ancient 
India, young wires decorated their foreheads with auspi- 
cious marks of turmeric at sunset, a little before the 
night-fall, when they expected their husbands back at 
home from their avocations. The custom of “ keeping the 
door-step warm,” practised in the North of England on 
marriage occasions, - seems to have, a similar, though not 
exactly the same, signification. “ As soon as the bride and 
bridegroom had gone away, and the old shoe had been 
thrown, a servant, or sometimes the guests, would pour a 
kettle of boiling water over the front door-step, as an 
auspice that there would soon be another wedding from the 
same house— keeping the threshold warm for another bride 
they called it.” 1 Among the ancient Romans the bride 
applied oil to the door-posts, oil being considered a symbol 
of prosperity. 

Among many nations, the East is considered to be. an 
auspicious direction for the performance 
o/omntation! t0m °* marr l a 8® end other joyful ceremonies. 

In India, the marrying couple is made 
to face the East, when bridal presents ate made, and when 
some of .the nuptial ceremonies, e.g., that of makipg ^the 
above said hunk u marks, are performed. . ?jhe Eastern 

;, l" " Marriage Custom*,” by S. Howlett, Wtttminatir^Sfriew $ 

tw, voi. cxl, p .«u. ; • : 
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position signified, that light, wamthi and fertility came 
from the sun that rose in the East. It is for this reason, 
that Hindu temples and the chambers of the sacred fire in 
the Parsee fire-temples have generally the eastern position 
given to their doors. Modern Christians “ perpetuate this 
custom of orientation in the position given to our churches 
and in turning to the East when we recite the creeds or 
• general assent to the articles of the Christian faith.” 1 * 
On this custom of orientation, Mrs. Murray-Aynsley says, 

“ In European common life also, when passing the wine, 
or dealing a pack of cards, we constantly hear it said that, 
.this should be done ‘the way of the sun,’ and some persons 
deem it most unlucky, if, through inadvertence, the bottle 
be sent round the other way (or from right, to left).” 3 

Rice plays a prominent part as a symbol in marriage 
(e) Throwing of rites. It is a symbol of plenty and pros- 
rice over the couple. p 0r ity. Among the Parsees, (a) the 

mother of the bride or that of the bridegroom welcomes 
the bridegroom or the bride at the threshold of the 
door, by sprinkling some rice over him or her. (6) The 
officiating priests, in their recital of benedictions, throw 
rice upon the marrying couple. ( c ) Even the marrying 
couple besprinkle rice upon one another, during the 
ceremony preceding the recital of the Ashirtead. (d) 
Rice is even^stuck on the kunku marks on the foreheads 
of the couple. 

Among some people, wheat or other kinds of grain 
are used. Grain is symbolical of plenty. So, that kind of 
grain which is easily procurable is used. In Poland, the 
father of the bridegroom after the nnptial benediction, 
welcomes the married couple into his house by throwing 

1 " Symbolism of the Bast and West,” by Mr». Murray-Ayttfley, 

v - r ' ;r - 
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-over their heads grains of barley-corn. The grains so 
thrown are picked up again and sown, and, if they grow 
well, that is considered very auspicions . 1 Among the 
Hebrews also, grains of barley were thrown in the 
front of the couple, and that was meant “to denote 
their wishes for a numerous progeny.** In Notting- 
hamshire and Sussex, the sprinkling of rice over the 
couple was a prevalent custom. In ancient Spain, not 
only the parents of the couple, but even other passers-by 
in the street sprinkled corn. Among the Hindus, rice is 
often sprinkled as a symbol of plenty and prosperity. 
Among the Brahmins, the father of the bride plants nine 
different kinds of grain, in five earthen or metal vessels 
filled with earth collected by him from the hillocks of white 
ants in the north-east part of his village. A part of the 
marriage ceremony is performed near the place where the 
vessels with the sprouting grain stand. 

Among the Hindus, some of those present at the mar- 
riage throw, after laying the Mangala sutram, some 
coloured rice upon the couple by way of blessing them. 

In England also, they throw rice after a. newly 
married couple. It is suggested, that the custom may 
have arisen in England since its connection with India. 
Rev. ?adfield says on this point; “ May it not be 
that the modern English custom of the throwing rice 
after a newly married couple, arose from this Indian 
rite ? There are many similar ways in which English 
■customs have originated from our connection with India .** 9 
In early Christian art, corn is taken to be the token 


X ** Marriage Ouatoma,” by E. Howlett. WmtmiiwUr Review oi 
18W, Vol.CXL, p. #10. 

2 “ The Hindu at Hosted by H*v. J. S. PadfteW, p,m. 
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of man’s labour on earth, just as lamb is taken to be the- 
token of woman’swork, viz., spinning. 

The throwing of riee by the marrying couple upon each 
other, among the Parsees, is watched with great interest 
by their friends, especially by the ladies, the nearest rela- 
tions among whom urge their respective parties, the bride- 
groom or the bride, to look sharp and throw the rice first 
M when the signal is given. The dropping of the intervening 
curtain or the burning of incense is the required: 
signal. The one that throws rice first over the other 
is said to win. This is, as it were, a race of love. 
“Who won, the bridegroom or the bride!” is a question 
often heard in the assembly. This is to signify, that 
the one, who throws rice first, thereby indicates, that 
*he or she will be foremost in loving and respecting the 
other. This throwing of rice is accompanied by a clap- 
ping of hands by friends and relations who have assembled 
there. A band of music, if present, immediately begins; 
to play. 

The signification of a custom prevalent in Wales on> 
marriage occasions is similar to that of the above men-, 
tioned Parsec custom. In some parts of Wales, the 
friends of both parties went, after marriage at 
the church, to an adjoining inn to partake of the 
marriage repast. ▲ few members of both parties ran to- 
the inn. There was a kind of running race between them- 
The party who ran fast and reached the inn first, guaran- 
teed, as it were, that the bride or bridegroom whom 
they represented, would be the first to show all love and 
respect to the other. In some parts of the South of France, 
when the couple is kneeling at the altar after the marriage., 
a lady goes before them, and pricks them with a piq. Both 
try to bear the pain as much as they can. The one, that 
bawls out or expresses the feeling of pain first, is believed. 
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tp be the one that would turn out less parent than the 
other in suffering the troubles, if any, of married life, and 
«f this world in general . 1 

Among the Parsees, the mutual throwing of rice by 
the marrying couple over each other is 
ping of ? HanS? P attended by a clapping of hands by, the 
assembled guests. This signifies an 
expression of approval and good-will by the assembly at- 
the union and at tho couple’s mutual emulation for , 
expression of love. It may as well have been intended 
as an announcement of the union. 


Among the Hindus, “ the bridegroom takes the Man- 
gala sutrarn and with an appropriate declaration, ties it 
round the neck of the bride. Whilst this operation is . 
being performed, a loud noise is always made by th# 
musicians, with their instruments, and others present by 
clapping their hands and the like. This is to prevent 
any sneezing from being heard. Sneezing is considered 
a very bad omen ; and for fear anyone might be seized 
with an attack during this. important operation, the loud 
noise is made to drown so unlucky a sound, in the event 
df such an accident.’ - 2 


Water is considered as a symbol of prosperity. 
(g) rmnnntintr ®°> ^ * s symbolically used in the mar- 


water before the 
oouple. 


riage rites of various communities. 
Among the Parsees, (a) in the evening 
of the marriage day, the ladies of the bride’s family 
present before the bridegroom a water-pot called 
«ar-faftewdoo (tt <.e., a pot presented to the 

var (husband) ,as a part of the dowry) and main him, dip 
his hand in it. While doing so, he drops d: silver coin 




iii ii. 

n. 


1. Atiatic Quarterly titoimo tf 3&ofurr 1IM? 
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into it as a gilt in return lor the symbolic presentation 
of water before, him. {&) Again, when welcoming the 
bride and the bridegroom at the threshold of the house, 
■water is presented before them as a symbol of prosperity. 

In India, a person going out on an important busi* 
ness considers it a good omen if he meets one with a pot 
full of water. Among the ancient Romans both the 
■ bride and the . bridegroom “ touched fire and water, 
because all things were supposed to be produced from 
these two elements .” 1 Among some Indian tribes, the 
mother of the bride proceeds with a number of women 
to welcome the cavalcade of the bridegroom with “ a vessel 
of water surmounted by a lighted chirag (lamp)” in her 
hand . 3 

c The position of the marrying couple is believed to be 
elevated for the time being. The very 

or*Crow Binffi ng wor< * (husband-king) for a 

bridegroom among the Parsees shows that 
it is so. So, formerly, among many nations, the marrying 
couple was made to put on crowns. In ancient Qreece, the 
;priest put a crown on the head of the bridegroom. In 
Athens, a friend of the bride carried a crown- In Egypt, 
the bride put on a crown. Among the Hebrews, the 
-couple walked under a canopy resembling a crown. In 
' Norway, the inride put on a crown-like jewel. In ancient 
churches, they kept a metallic crown for the purpose. 

The use of garlands in marriages .nowadays serves 
the purpose of crowns. The very word ‘garland’ means 
a wreath which is put on the head like a crown. In Ger- 
man, the same word “kram” means a ‘garland’ add 

v, *94 W* >CaK» p. ; ; * v 

' t aM Kfnafaip,'’ by 0. 8, Wake 
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a ' crown ’. Garlands of flowers were common in the 
marriage customs of the Greeks 1 * , Romans and Jews. In old 
Anglo-Saxon churches, the priests blessed the pair and put 
garlands round them. 

The ancient Christians borrowed the custom of bridal 
crowns or garlands from the ancient Romans, who had 
adopted it from the ancient Greeks. Though they are 
known as bridal crowns, they were put on also by the bride- ' 
groom. “ The rigorousness of early Christian feeling 
rejected the use of crowns generally, as connected either 
with the excesses of heathen feasts or the idolatry of 

heathen worship Flowers might be worn as a bouquet, 

or held in the hand, but not upon the head. It was not 
-long, however, before the natural beauty of the practice 
freed itself from the old associations and reasserted its 

claim Bridegroom and bride were crowned as 

victors, assuming their purity over the temptations of the 
flesh”. 8 

" The bridegroom’s wreath was for the most part of 

myrtle, 3 * * * * the bride’s of verbena First, the bridegroom 

solemnly crowns the bride in the name of the Father, 

1 ‘‘ Arohwologia Qrseoa, or the Antiquities of Greece,” by Dr. J. 

Potter, Vol. II. pp. 280-81. 

3 Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 511. 

3 Of. the use of myrtle (SUl) among the Mahomedans on mar- 
riage oooasions. Vida •* Dictionary of Islam” by Hughes. Myrtle was, 
according to Herodotus (VII, 54), a sacred plant among the ancient 

Persians. It is the murd of the Fahlavi Bundehesh (Ch. XXVII, 34). 
A species of it, known as murd yoamin, was taken to be a flower of 
Ahura Masda. ( Vida my Bundeheeb, p. 1*9). Among the Romans, 

Penas was known as Muriio, because myrtle was his special flower. 

The Old Testament takes it to be a sacred flower (Isaiah LV, is ; 
Jeremiah VIII, 1$). v ida my tAH WQAt (The Ancient Persians), 

pp. 38-39. 




tiie Sow au& th*- Boty Ghosfc Then thfe bride in like 
manner crowns the bridegroom. Lastly the priest bleeem 
them with the thriee^repeeted words “0 Lord! out God, 
crown them with glory and honour. ” 

The ceremony of crowning was considered so im* 
portent, that in the East, the whole marriage was called 
“ Crowning,” sis in the West it was called “ Veiling.” At 
the end of 8 days the crowns were solemnly removed. 


While speaking of the um of garlands, we may note 
here, that certain flowers or plants were used by different 
nations as symbols in the marriage ceremonies. For 
example, the myrtle, which was the tree of the Greek 
goddess Aphrodite, who resembled the Anahita of the 
Ayesth in several respects, was used in marriage ceremo- 
nies among the ancient Greeks. 1 * * 

Among the Greeks, “the Bceotians used garlands of 
wild asparagus, which is fall of prickles, bat beam 
excellent fruit, and therefore was thought to resemble 
the bride, who had given her lover some trouble in court- 
ing her, and gaining her affections, which she recompensed 
afterwards by the pleasantness of her conversation. The 
house where the nuptials were celebrated was likewise 
decked with garlands.” 8 


Among many nations, the marrying eoupks are 


(it Welcome 
offered to the 
eoupli at the 
tknehoU of tiie 
howe .l)? break* 
ingfbine articles. 


welcomed at the house by several sym- 
bolic rites. Among the Parses* , and 
Hindus, both, the bridegroom and the 
bride, are thus welcomed on the marriage 
day at the house of the' bride and brides 


groom respectively, with various rites. 


1 M The8aond/riM(’'br lin»PbO|Mia 

. ^ i w A»hm*ie g l» Qrmea^e» the ♦ Aatfsattfaa- of" O ree ce, * by Pi. 

Fott«r,Vol.n. ». S81. 
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: (1) In India a cocoanut is passed round thrice over 

the head of the bride, or bridegroom and. then broken. 
This symbolizes a wish that all evils from the marrying 
couple may be averted and pass off with the cocoanut. For 
various views associated with the cocoanut, vide my paper 
“ A Note on the original Home of, and the Indian Folk* 
lore about, the cocoanut” (Jour, of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 517-524). 

(2) In Scotland, they used to break a cake over the 
head of the bride at the threshold of her husband’s house, 
when, after marriage, she entered it for the first time. 

(3) Among the Hebrews, after the marriage cere- 
mony, they present before the bridegroom a wine-glass 
which he breaks as a sign of good omen. All present 
then shout out “mazzletoun, mazzletoun,” i.e., “good luck, 
good luck.” This ceremony among the Hebrews is 
variously explained. One explanation of it is, that it is 
to remind the marrying couple of the transitory state of 
their life, which may be as easily broken as the glass. If 
so, in one way, it is good to remind the couple that, in 
life we are in the midst of death. A reminder of death 
in the midst of hours of joy sounds strange, but the 
ancients resorted to such customs to teach moderation 
and temperance. 1 

1 We have several similar examples of that method of teaching 
moderation: — 

(a) In the coronation ceremony of the anoient Roman Emperors, 
they plaoed a tombstone in the hand of the Emperor who was being 
crowned, 

■v (6) It is said of the anoient Egyptians, that in their great festi- 
vals of rejoicement, they kept,, before the assembly, a mummied 
corpse. 

Those things, were meant, not only to remind them of the traa- 
sitorineas of this lift, but also to keep tLem prepared, as it were, for a 
mishap or grief, so thet, if it ever came, it may not surprise and 
oonfound them. •• s 
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According to Mr. JL Hqwlett, there “ is •• common 
saying in Lancashire that a bride should wear at her 
wedding— 

Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed, something blue. m 

This custom seems to have a similar signification, viz., 
that, in the midst of pleasure and gaiety, one must preserve 
moderation and be prepared for misfortunes, if they 
come. 

(4) In various rites accompanying a Parsee marriage, 
an egg is passed round the head of the bride or bridegroom 
and then broken. This seems to be the remnant of the 
old custom of animal sacrifice on marriage occasions. It 
signifies a wish that if there be any evil, destined for the 
marrying party, it may pass off with the egg. 

(5) Among the ancient Greeks, on similar occasions, a 
hog was sacrificed. The gall of the victim was always 
taken out, and thrown away, to signify the removal of all 
bitterness from the marriage. 2 Again, when the bridegroom 

-entered the house with his bride, it was customary to pour 

— — — -* : 

(c) It is said of that well-known Saracen king Saladin, who forms 
a well-known oharaoter in Sir Walter Scott's novel, “ Talisman," that, 
with all his courtly rich dress on big State occasions, he put on ablaok 
shirt, to remind himself, that one day he is likely to meet with grief, 
and that, if there may be some distress among his subjects, it is ks 
royal duty to relieve that distress. 

( d ) Itis said' of someiages of old, that, when on joyful occasion* 
they drank sweet sparkling wine, they put into it a pinchful 6t ash; just 
to remind them of humility. 

1 “Marriage Custpms/’ W*9tmin$ter Ifevimo of r Hw f VoL 
CXL, p« \ 

* “ Hwne Life of the Ancient Gre*k| f 7 by Bldmaef, translated 
Ay, Alice Zinuaern, p. 1^7. “Arbhi»ologia 6r*da or the Antiquities 
of Greece" (MW), byDr.Johh ^otteriYoi.rt. p. 179. 




heads, dge and divers otherinortsoffruits, &%. 
•iwi omen of their futur« jdentyi' ,,r - ■ 

Among Parsees and Hindus, the solemn ceremoiiyef 
marriage is preceded by a sacred bath. 
y> Scored baths* Among the Parsees* it is known as nahn* 
which :is a contracted form of the Sans* 
krit word man, tie., a bath. The sacred bath, which the 
Hindu bridegroom goes through, is called Mangalasnanam* » 
(blessed and fortunate bathing). 


Among the Parsees, the sacred bath is also enjoined on. 
other solemn occasions like that of the Naojote or investi- 
ture ceremony of the sacred shirt. Similarly, among the- 
early Christians “ a practice existed that catechumens 
should.bathe before baptism, and priests on the eve of 
certain festivals and other occasions .” 4 

Among the ancient Greeks, “ among the ceremonies 
bearing religions character which preceded the wedding,, 
an important part was played by the bath. Both bride 
and bridegroom took a bath either on the morning of the- 
wedding- day or the day before, for which the water was 
broughtjrom a river or from some spring -regarded -aa 
spedall^sacred, e.g., at Athens, the spring Caliirhoe (or: 
Hnneacrunos), at Thebes, the Ismenus .” 5 


f 

Among the ancient Hebrews, sacred baths preceded' 



n religious rites. In all these ceremonies, and in: 


1 ** Ai ri patog e Orate or the Antlquitlee of Greece," Iqr Dr. 
_ > FWe for this ceremony, my Beligipae. OeromenUemBd Coe- 
fe’jSkaiill at Home," by B*t. PedfleU, p. 1». 
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Similarother ceremonies, like ihm ofthewtohingof 
bands, observed by the ancient Jews, Ohrutiaat and Peru: 
etna, water was taken as a symbol of parity, and phyri* 
cal parity was enjoined as emblematic of moral parity. 

Among the Mahomedans of ,Gairo, there is a solemni 
though not strictly religions, bathing ceremony for the 
bride. She “goes in state to the bath; the procession to 
% the bath is called Zeffet Hamnfom . 1,1 

Among the Hindns and the Pameea, the coaple are, 
in the early part of the marriage cere* 
and^elUng! a,nln * mon y, separated from each other by a 
curtain which is latterly dropped, the 
original object being, that they should not see each other's 
face before being united in the holy wedlock. 

The veil, put on by a Christian bride, is a remnant 
of that old custom, signifying that she conceals her face 
from her husband. Among the early Christians, the cue* 
tom seems to have come from the Romans. In the later 
Roman betrothals, girls were brought veiled to betrothal, 

“ because they are united in body and spirit to the man by' 
the kiss and the joining of right hands .” 2 In the cere-' 
mony of betrothal, the veil, the kiss, and the clasplft hands 
were among the elements. 

An English word for marriage is “nuptial”. It 
comes from nubere, to veil, because, in olden times, brides 
-always put on veils. “ In the ancient Leonine Sacra- 
ipentary, the whole Mass (the Nuptial Mass) is entitled 
velatio nuptialis (the nuptial veiling). The putting 7 
•on of the flammeum (the flame-coloured veil) was for' 
-the Roman people, even before the Christian era, the 
most conspicuous external sign of * < #oman l e marriage.^ 

X “lW^Dictionarjr of Warn," by T. P. Hugh**, p. SS9 i vUU the - . 

. waoft-fMiiMli*’.' ‘ ‘ ' 'M '• 

S imith'a Dictionary of Christian 1 

: oWsthaword ‘^•trothah’* •'< ' '• 
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v-,'.'- v- In the Middle Ages, a canopy or pall or veil wa& 
extended equally over both, bridegroom apd bride, daring 
the nuptial benediction.’- 1 The custom is •familiar in 
many parts of Germany, France and Spain. In Spain, 
while “ the veil envelops the bride completely and covers 
her head, it drapes only the shoulders of . the bridegroom/’* 

(1) Among the Parsees, a certain rite is known as 
add antar , *hm *h"«k, i.e., the distance between the two, 
A curtain is held between the two and they are made to 
sit opposite to each other. This curtain is then dropped 
after hand-fastening. This preliminary holding of the 
curtain and then dropping it later on, signifies, that they 
were separate up to then, but, with the rite of hand- 
fastening, the curtain of separation dropped and they 
were united. 

(2) Among the Hebrews, the bride, at first, puts on 
a veil, which was removed immediately after they were 
united in marriage. 

(3) Among the ancient Christians, when the couple 
was kneeling in the archive, four of the assistant clergy 
held over their heads a pall or care-cloth which was after- 
wards removed. 

(4) Among the Russians of the Greek church, "» 
curtain of crimson taffeta, supported by two young gentle- 
men, parts the lovers, and prevents them from stealing 
any amorous glances from each other’s eyes!” 8 

(5) Among the Hindus, the bride and the bride- 

"groom are separated by a curtain. In all these customs,, 
the curtain and the veil symbolize the original separation, 
And the later dropping off of the curtain and removal 
of the veil signify union. , 

1 “The Marriage Ritual of Toledo,* by Boy. Thwstoa la the. 
Nineteenth Century end After of July IMS, pp. 119-110. , 
,SWd.p.l»0. 

VV.' , :t'-A*fa*ns»TI*l/’ by W.Tegs, p.lOS. * 
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In early times, among the Christians, " the veiling 
came to be a symbolical act, making part of the marriage 
ceremony and symbolising 'the woman's forsaking all 

others .and keeping her charms for her husband alone 

In the West, the word “velatio” came to signify the whole 
marriage ceremony, and it became customary to lay the 
veil on both bride and bridegroom at the time of the 
, benediction". 1 * , 

The custom of fastening the hands of the couple 
(I) Hand-fas- is common among many nations. It 
toning. symbolizes union. 

Among the Parsees, before the recital of the marriage 
benediction, the priest gives the right hand of one into 
the right hand of the other, and ties raw twist round 
their united hands with the recital of the sacred Avesta 
formula of Ahunavar. This ceremony is known as that 
of Hathemro , i.e., hand-fastening. 

Among the Christians, “ before the Council of Trent, 
a valid marriage in the eyes of the church might be 
effected by a simple declaration of the parties to be man 
and wife," but, after the Council of Trent, “it was custo- 
mary in many places for the priest to entwine the ends 
of his stole 3 * * * round the joined hands of the bride and 
bridegroom at the words, ‘those whom God has joined 
together,’ in token of the indissoluble anion thereby 
effected" 8 . Up to the 18th century, there was a custom in 

1 Smith’* “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” II, p. 1108. 

8 Silk band worn by bishops. It hangs round ths shoulders 
up to the knees. 

3 The VFeifmiiuttr Review of 1808, Vol. OXL, p. 80S. Article on 

Marriage Customs by M. E. Howlett. Fide also « The Marriage Bltual 

of Toledo,” by Rev. Thurston in the Misefemth Ctntvry of July 

1900, p. 117. 
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i*g the town, washed their hands, and each grasping the 
other’s hand took the oath of marriage. This was known 
as hand-fastening. In Finland, it is the father of- the 


bridegroom who fastened the hands. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the ceremony of hand- 
fastening was considered as the ratifying agreement of 
marriage. 1 Among the ancient Romans, the priest made 
the marrying couple sit on chairs, which were put to- 
gether, and on which wool was spread, and then fastened 
their hands. Among the Assyrians, it was the father of 
the bridegroom who fastened the hands of the conple with 
awoollen thread, which is considered to be “the emblem of 
thelbond which henceforth links the wife to the husband.” 3 

Among the Hill men of Rajmahal, the father of the 
bride places her hand in the hand of the bridegroom and 
“ in doing so, charges the husband to be loving and kind.” 9 
Among the Melanesians, “ the oldest man present joins the 
right hand of the young couple. ” 4 

Hand-fastening is observed in all Hindu marriages. 
The father of the bride “ takes the right hand of the 
bride, and placing it underneath the curtain, in the right 
hand of the bridegroom, pours over the clasped hands 
spine water from the vessel.” 9 

Among the Mahomedans, " the Q&zi requests the bride’s 
attorney to take the hand of the bridegroom” 6 and to 

K ,;i << Arobeeologia Greeoa or the Antiquities of Greece,'’ by t r. Pot-., 
tevVoL n, p. 998. 

v'. - s '•Life in Anoient Egypt end Aeeyria,” by G. Masp4ro,p. ISO. 
v ...9 ^ . Aefofto.^erferfr Reotewof ; 

y ’ 4 " Social Hietory of the Baoes of Mankind,'' by A ■ Featherman, - 
eide aleo p. 499. “ Symbolism of the East and West,” by Mrs. 
J(|jH^y-AyMljey,i>. 189, 

#* Dictionary of Islam,” by T. P. Hughes, p. 918. P*d* thewotdi. 
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recite the words of’ consent. Among the Makobiedans of 
Egypt, “thebridegroom and the bride, tcihtel, sit 
upon the ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground and grasp each other’s right hand, raising the 
thumbs and pressing them against each other ." 1 * * * 

Among the several Parses observances, observed by 
some, after the performance of the 
tening. Skirt ** M * s °l emn ceremony of marriage, there is 
one that is known as that of tying the 
cheddci chhedi (Stil M <HU>wl), i.«., fastening the skirts of 
the garments of the couple. The nearest friend or relation 
of the couple ties the skirts of the j&m& (the loose dress) 
of the bridegroom with that of the sftri (the flowing dress) 
of the bride. Thus united, the bride goes to the house of 
the bridegroom. The Hindus also have a similar cere* 
mony known as that of tying the Brahma knot . 8 

Among the Hebrews, the bride and the bridegroom 
were made to walk under a canopy or a sheet of cloth. 
This signified unity of protection. This custom seems 
' to be another form of that of fastening the skirts of each 
other’s garments. The Hebrew spouse in the above 
custom said: “ His banner over me was love .” 8 A He* 
brew bridegroom, at one part of the ceremony, also spread 
the skirt of his garment over the head of his bride. That’ 
was meant to signify that the bride was now under his 
protection. 

- The old Aztec priest fastened the end of a part of the' 
long Veil of the bride to the skirt of the bridegroom’s gown, 
and thus united, the bride went to the house of the bride* 

i iMd.p.9». ' 

a '‘ThaHinduatHonj*,’’ by Bar. Padfiald, p. 124. Vid« also 

; Bast aad-Wo*/’ brMifc Ajroater.p. MO. 

J Tiad," by William Tegg, p. 51. • v t? ; 
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groom . 1 According to Dalton , 8 among the Bnniyas, on tha 
appearance of the stars at nightfall, the skirts of the gar- 
ments of the conple were bound together. Among the 
Santals also the clothes of the married couple were tied 
together as a symbol of their union . 8 

Among the Parsees, before the recital of the marriage 
benedictions, a piece of cloth is passed 
tying ^tha *infot round the couple, and its ends are united , 
into a knot by the officiating priest, 
with the recital of the sacred formula of Ahunavar. It is 
further tied by a raw twist which is put round the knot 
seven times with a similar recital. The marrying couple 
is thus, as it were, enclosed in a circle. They are simi- 
larly enclosed in a circle of raw twist put round them 
seven times with seven recitals of the above sacred 
formula. A circle signifies an endless union. Hence, 
the ceremony signified the union of the couple till the end 
of their life. The number seven plays a prominent part in 
this preliminary ritual, because seven was a sacred number 
among the ancient Persians, who had seven A mesh Aspen- 
tas or archangels , 4 seven heavens and seven keshvars, 
zones or regions. 

This custom of encircling the couple with a piece of 
cloth seems to be similar to that of covering them with one- 
cloth. It is prevalent among many Dravidian tribes and 
among the Abyssinians. It is still prevalent among the 
Hebrews, among whom the husband is said to "spread his 

t Asiatic Quarterly Review of January 1898, Vol. V. Mr. Sydney 
Hartland'a artiole entitled “ A. Marriage Custom of the Aborigines of' 
Bengal: A study in the Symbolism of Msrriage Ceremonies.’' 

8 Dalton's ** Ethnography of Bengal," p. 148. 

3 . Asiatic Quarterly Review of January 1893, p. 393. Vide also 
** Symbolism of the Bast and West," by Mrs- Aynaley, pp. 159-31, 
Mr this oustom among several tribes. 

. ’A- These seven Ameahlapeutas remind nS of the aeven apirite- 
©t the Christians. : ^ ":o-v'^-' ; ' s i. 
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skirt over bis handmaid.” 1 In France, a canopy is held 
over the eouple daring the marriage ceremony 8 . According 
to an old Hessian usage, the bridegroom flung the folds of 
his large mantle over the bride so that both coaid be cover* 
ed by it 8 The custom of the jugah among the modern 
Spaniards is a form of this custom. “After the naptial 
blessing, a band or ribbon was thrown round the married 
'Couple, binding them together, and in this way symbolis- 
ing their union.” 4 

Among the Parsees, at the conclusion of the solemn 
part of the ceremony, at some marriages, 
Jn ^°) Feet- wash- they wash the feet of the couple. As 
the Parsees now put on English boots, 
it being a little troublesome to remove the boots, the custom 
is to wash the tip of' the boots with a little water. In 
Scotland, in • the 18th century, the unmarried friends 
of the bride washed her feet on the evening preceding 
the marriage. The custom is still known in some parts 
of Scotland as that of “ feet- washing”. It was known 
among the ancient Hebrews. Among the ancient Romans 
also they washed the feet of the couple. 

The washing of one's feet by another symbolises kind- 
ness towards the one whose feet are washed. In India, 
and in other Eastern countries, it is customary for the 
host or for his family to wash the feet of travelling 
guests. We learn from the Bible, that the washing of feet, 
though not observed on marriage occasions, was considered 
to be an act of kindness or homage. In the book of Timo- 
thy (I Timothy, v. 10) washing the feet of holy persons is 

1 The Aniatic Quarterly Review of January 1893, p. 199. 

' 9 Ibid. 

9 Asiatic Quarterly Review, January 1893, p. 190. 

4 “The Marring* Bltu&l of .Toledo,’' by Bov. Thurston, The 
Nineteenth Cenhyry of July 1999, p. 199. 
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•ooiisidered a meritorious aot, fiven Jesus, according to 
the book of St. John ( John XIII, 1-8), washed the feet 'of 
hisdisciples. “ The washing of feet ” formed part of the 
baptismal rites among the early Christians in the West. 

It Was known as ‘ ‘ pedilavium’ ’. A similar observance is 
•observed daring the Holy Week at Rome even now. The 
Pope also takes a part in it. It is observed On the Thurs- 
day of the Holy Week. This Thursday is known as the r 
■Maundy Thursday. 

Among the Hindus, the bride’s mother brings in a 
vessel of water, and her father washes “ the bridegroom’s 
feet, sprinkling some of the water on his own head. He 
then takes the right hand of the bride and placing it under- 
neath the curtain, in the right hand of the bridegroom, 
pours over the clasped hands some water from the vessel 
• . . . This pouring of water over the clasped hands is 
one of the most important ceremonies of the whole proceed- 
ings. After this is done, the curtain, which has hitherto 
separated the bride and bridegroom, is removed, and 
they see each other.” On the second day after mar- 
riage, the bride goes in procession to the house of the 
bridegroom and returns with him to her father’s house. 
-On their return home, their feet are washed by some at- 
tendants. 

Among some tribes, e.g., the Melanesians, it is the 
bride who washes the feet of the bridegroom after the mar- ■ 
riage prayer offered by their dvkun (priest). 1 

Among the ancient Greeks, before the couple “ went 
to bed, the bride bathed her feet.” The Athenians always 
fetched this water for this bath from the fonntain Callirhoe.* 

“Sooial Hirtory of the Baeea of Mankind," by Feathtanlua, 

p»*W. 'y: y- :: y'- ■?;' ■ " \ w y . 

*M. “:Sjroh«olo*i* <Jr«ea or the Anti<iuitl««r Qfeooo^byDr. . - 
Potter, Vol.II, p. S85. . 
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Among the Paneea, at the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony, the couple are made to par- 
giiSwf** 1 ”* to take of some food from the same dish. 

They give into the heads of one another 
a few morsels of food. This rite signified that, now, being 
united in the bond of marriage, they had to board together 
and to share each other’s happiness and grief. This repast 
,ie known as “Dah* koomro,” from the fact, that dahi (curd) 
which forms an auspicious article of food on gay occasions, 
formed the essential part of the. dish. The Hindus have a 
similar custom. 1 

Among the ancient Romans, one of the forms of mar* 
riage was Confarreatio, which was a ceremony in which 
the bridegroom and the bride tasted a cake, made of flour 
with salt and water in the presence of the high priest 
and at least ten witnesses. This rite was said to symbolise 
the community of life, of property, of family worship, 
that henceforth united them. 8 The round cake of this 
ceremony of nuptial eating, among the ancient Romans, 
was called the "pant's far reus”. 3 Among the Roman 
patricians, many generally resorted to this form of mar- 
riage, and the couple was made to sit on one and the 
same piece of leather prepared from the skin of a sheep 
killed for the marriage sacrifice. Among the ancient. 
Greeks* the married couple ate a quince. 

The bridal, cake cf Christian marriages seems to be 
a relie of the. aprient Roman custom. 4 Colonel Dalton 
gives, in his Ethnography, several instances of tribes 
- ameagwhem-thie custom of-making the couple eat together 
*is still prevalent. As the Romans sat on one and the same 

1 “ The Hindu at Home,” by Bar. Ptdfbld, p. 133. 

» ‘'TJbtJKnoJ Ttsd/ r by Tegg, p. 70. , / 

/ $ The jflfatic Qvart»rlflR**Uic of Jaooary Mgf, p. 111. ■- 

■ i' •iisirimpi'diwtem,’*' by & Hewlett Wftmintttr litvint oft 
18S5.Vol.Ca CL,*. #04. .. 
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apiece of leather in their Confarreatio ceremony, ao some 
of these tribes also sit together on one and the same piece 
of leather. 

Among the Hebrews, there was a custom, known as 
'nuptial drinking, wherein both were made to drink' from 
one and the same cup of wine, which was consecrated and 
blessed by thevjtabbi . 1 In Russia and Scandinavia also, 
the couple are required to drink wine from the seme cupr 
In Hesse, the couple eats from the same plate and drinks 
from the same cup. According to a writer of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, in old Lombardy, the only marriage 
rite was this: that the marrying couple drank from the 
same cup and kissed each other. Latterly, when the clergy 
protested against this simple rite without any religious 
element in it, the benedictions from the priest and a ser- 
mon were added to it. 

Among the Melanesians, the couple gave each other 
three morsels from a dish called “sago mash”. The bride 
then gave a little tobacco ' to the bridegroom, who, in his 
turn, gave a betel-nut to the bride . 2 

In Dardistan also, after the marriage ceremonial, 
“some rice, boiled in milk, is brought in, of which the boy 
and the girl take a spoonful .” 3 

The custom of nuptial eating existed among the San* 
tals and other tribes of Bengal. According to Dalton, 
“ the social meal that the boy and girl eat together is the 
most important part of the ceremony, as by the act the 

1 W*etmin»ter Review of Deoember 1893, p. M3, ^ 

3 ** Sooial History of the Baoes of Mankind,’' by D* Feathermaa, 
p.33. ' • ■*. ■ 1 ' - ■' ; -t- n ■ 

9 ’D*. Loiters article, entitled "Legends, 8onge,Costom» and 
|-ffittory of Dardietap," in the Aeiatio Quarterly Review January 
im. ™.v, p. i» 
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igirl ceases to belong to her father's tribe, and becomes a 
member of ber husband’s family." 1 

The custom also exists among the people of the. Malay 
Peninsula. The eouple exchange “ plates containing small 
packages of rice wrapped np in banana-leaves," and eat 
the rice contained therein. 2 Among the Papuans, “ a pot 
.filled with sago-mush is placed before the married couple 
» of which they- serve to each other, in turn, three mouthfuls 
in alternate succession." 3 Among some tribes “a roasted 
banana is presented to the young couple, of which one-half 
is eaten by the bridegroom and the other by the bride to 
symbolize their indissoluble union." 4 Among the Yeza- 
dees, the couple eat between them consecrated bread. 0 

The marriage ceremonies of the ancient Aryans con* 
sisted of three essential parts. (1) The abandonment of 
his authority over the bride by her father. (2) The formal 
delivery of the bride to the bridegroom. (3) The presen- 
tation of the bride to the House Spirits in her new home, 
for which purpose, on her. entrance into the house, “ she 
was presented with the holy fire and the lustral water, and 
she partook, along with the husband, in the presence of 
the Lord, of the symbolic meal.’’ 6 

The custom of nuptial drinking is similar to that of 
nuptial eating. Both signify the same thing. Among the 
-early Christians, “ the drinking of wine in the church at 
weddings was enjoined by the Hereford Missal." 7 The 

1 Dalton's " Ethnography of Bengal,” p. 8K, 

3 Asiatic Quarterly of January 1893, p. 193. 

3 “ Social History of die Races of Mankind," by D. Fcathcrman, 
,p. 33. 4 Ibid. p. 38. 

S' Ariaiic Quarterly of January 1693, p. 199. 

9 “ The Development of Marriage and Kinship," by 0, 0. W. ke, 
p.398. ; v : ■■ ; : ’’ „ . ‘ . 

f ’ « Vkr rihy * Customs,” by E. Rowlett, Weetmineter Review of 
1893. Vol. OXL.jp. <03. 
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■pAmt used to bless’ this wine. Up to the middle of the 
lest century, this custom survived in Durham. 1 The eusr 
tom of nuptial drinking existed in the Creek Church and 
ulao among the Jews,’ 

According to Dalton, among some Bengal tribes, for 
example, among the Hos, “ a cup of beer is given to each ;, 
the groom pours some of the contents of his cup into the 
bride's cup, and she returns the compliment. Drinking' 
the liqnor thus blended, they become of one Klli, that Ur, 
the bride is* admitted into her husband’s tribe, and they 
become one.”* In the Singhbum villages also, the bride 
and bridegroom drink beer together. 4 

The Ll-ki, a Chinese book of ritual, while speaking - of 
“the meaning of the marriage ceremonies,” says of the 
marrying couple that “ they ate together of the same animal,* 
and joined in sipping from the cups made of the same 
melon, thtis showing that they now formed one body, were 
of equal rank, and pledged to mutual affection”. 6 

Among the Melanesians, the voallian (a medicine-man 
or priest) “consecrates the union by requiring the two 
young people to sit down on a mat, side by side, surround- 
ed by a circle of invited guests; and putting a small 
quantity of betel into the hand of each; they exchange it 
and chew it in the most solemn manner,” 7 

In country places in Hesse, the couple ** drink together 
out of one cup or eat together off one plate with one spoon, 
as a token of their union. ...Tp this day in Hesse the. 

, kHmT ‘ ' I ibid, ~ ‘ ' . 

3 Dklton’s “ Ethnogt*phy ot B«p*al,” p. 198. 

4 •• The D*r*topp»ent of M#rria*e and hr IB. 8. Wafa,. 

■*> 

5 ' 6 Ab.E., Yol. ZXVm, Th. U.Ki, Book XU, m».4»MS^ 

'k. 4 • “ *b*3eca«oC,tlanJ$e4? 

'■:'v ill*-:;. ■ ^ ■ 
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custom is preservedin the leeinkauf (lit wine- purchase),, 
or assembly of relatives on both sides. At this assembly, the- 
conditions ore fixed on which the bride is to be discharged, 
from her native kin to enter the kindred and protection of 
the. bridegroom. When these are arranged she drinks to- 
iler bridegroom in token of her consent and both then 
drink out of the same glass.” 1 

The marri^e parties and marriage feasts may, in one> 
way, be taken as a development of the custom of nuptial 
eating and drinking. “ The remains of the cake, which, in 
the Roman ceremony of GonfarreaHo , had been broken 
and eaten by the bride and bridegroom, were distributed 
among the guests ; just as our own bride-cake, after being 
cut by the bride and bridegroom, is shared with the entire- 
wedding party.” 2 This is a kind of feast to the assembled 
guests. It may be considered as a form of the feast, 
given formerly to the tribesmen, or clansmen, to get their 
assent to the marriage. It was a form of payment to- 
them to purchase their assent to the marriage. 

In the marriage feasts of the Parsees, fish is considered 
to be an auspicious article of food. Fish continued to be- 
a symbol of buoyancy and truthfulness among the Chris* 
tissue up to the time of Constantine. In Eucharistic feasts, 
it was always eaten with wine and bread. 


1 As iatfe QturUrff of Jann&ry Mm, Vol. V. pp. 1M*M> 

t Astatic Quarffrfy of January ISM. Tot T, p. 114 



As FEW STRAY NOTES OF ANTHRQ* 

' POLOGIOAL INTEREST WITH 
SOME OBSERVATIONS. 1 

if, The object of this paper is to submit, with observa- 
tions, a few stray notes of anthropolo- 
(ntroduotlon. . gical interest suggested by some recent 
publications. 


1 A recent book of Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie (The 
Migration of Symbols and their Delations 
lucky symbol** * *° end Customs) draws our atten- 

tion to some of our Indian symbols. In 
the matter of the design of several things bearing symbols, 
a question arises, as to whether the motif is ‘ Art motif* or 
* Lack motif’, whether the design was spontaneously 
suggested as a pieee of art, or whether it was sug- 
gested by the view of seeking good luck. In many cases, 
originally, the motif is a ** luck motif”, the origin of which 
is lost. “All the great ancient arts were rooted in religious 

and magico-religions beliefs.... ..What some call * an art 

motif* was after all really " a luck moitifV* One of auch 
symbols is the spiral. Mr. Mackenzie bas n speeial section 


This paper was read on 2nd July 1980 before the anthropolo-: 

«ical8oclaVo*Boiab«> (Vlil. AtV, HbV Wlfc' ^ 



■<m the subject of the spiral, heeded H Tto Spiral end 
Birth” (Chapter II, Section IV). 

On the authority of a Hindu friend, Mr. Mackenzie 
says: “A red spiral is painted on Hindu bedroom doors, 
when a birth is about to take place, while the birth amulets 
include whoried shells which are placed in and outside the 
bedroom, to assist birth. It it believed that the symbol 
and amulets will cause the child to perform the necessary 
spiral movement before birth”. 1 Then Mr. Mackenzie 
adds “ According to Celtic belief it should turn sun-wise—* 
that is, to the right, like the season-controlling constellation, 
the Great Bear. Even food was supposed, when swallowed, 

■to proceed ‘to the right* .*’ In this case, the spiral has 
grown to be a lucky symbol from a “ luck motif’*. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s explanation about a spiral being a ■ 
tj[ow baa* spiral luck y symbol is this: Air and water 

grown to W * are life-givers. Creeping plants, whirls 

lucky cymbol? winds, water-spouts and whirl-pools are. 
the result of the movement of both— air and water. Now, , 
the movements of these are generally in the form of a spiral,. 
So, a spiral becomes a symbol. That is quite possible. Just 
as a wheel, giving the idea of the circulation of the heavenly, 
bodies, has become a symbol, so has a spiral become a 
symbol. As all the movements of air and water which an 
" life^givers ” are in the form of "a spiral, the spiral began 
to be i considered as a symbol of life-giving, as a symbof 

ofbirth. , ^ 

' ’ I think, that it id' the cord that is found attached 
Another pocrible to a child at birth that haa gjven ter 
©spiiOWte ■ a spiral the idea of a lucky symbol. 
The cord (4f*$r)attached .to a child at birth,is not 
destroyed! at onee, buf is kept hanging With the cradle of 

^he^ddld in so me Parsec houees after the delivery of thy : 

' 
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child It is buried at the end of the religious period of 
accoUchlment, when the lady passes from a state of 
impurity into purity. With the period of accouchement,— 
generally 40 days among the Parsees,— the period of danger, 
or risk to the child ends. The passing from a state of 
conventional impurity to that of purity is like passing fnom. 
a kind of dangerous state to a safe state. Thus, the cord? 
was supposed to represent life ; and so, it was kept hanging* 
in the room of accouchement during the period of impurity, 
which was a period of a kind of danger as welL So, when, 
the period of danger ended, the cord was ceremoniously or 
respectfully buried in the ground. Now, the cord is some- 
what in the form of a spiral So, I think that, it may bo 
from this circumstance, that the cord-like spiral came to 
be used as a life-giving or luck symbol We read in “ The 
Lore of All Ages” s— * The belief that vital energy existed in 
or entered through the spiral-Bhaped navel is of very special 
interest Behind the world-wide custom of carefully 
disposing of the navel string and placenta, lay the belief 
that the latter was the child’s double (the Egyptian Ea). If 
anything happened to these the child suffered loss of : 
vitality. 1 ” The double, corresponding to the Egyptian Ea* 
is the Fravashi of the Parsee Scriptures 9 . 

The movement of the child in the womb of the mother? 

is said to be spiral and it is “ sun-wise, 
MonmoB*'" 1 ** that is, to the right like the season-con- 
trolling constellation, rite Great Bear. 
Even food was supposed, when swallowed, to proceed to the* 
right.” Mr. Mackenzie quotes a parish minister of Oallan> 
der in Perthshire to say: “When a Highlander goes to baths 

’ 4 — 

, 1 *• Lore of All Agee,” p. 114. -vv 

. ,| Fidemypepet *Vl.’he Belief About the Future of the Bool 
uswag the Ancient JEgyptUua end Iruisu. v Jour.ft B. ft, A. ft*. Vol 
XIX, pp. 804-74. Vidt my Ariatia Papers, Partf, pp. 1S&J9. 
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■or to drink waters out of a consecrated fountain. Ke must 
always do so by going round the place from Bast to West on 

the south side... This is called in Gaulle 4 going 

round the right or the lucky way.’ The opposite 
course is ‘ the wrong, or the unlucky way, ’* and if a person ’s 
meal or drink were to affect the wind-pipe or come against 
his breath, they instantly cry out ‘desheal’ which is an 
ejaculation praying that it may go by the right way.” 
Among the Parsees, when such an affection occurs to a 
child, the mother or any lady that is near, instantly crieB 
out: “ 9V* «l", i.6., “look up.” With these words the 
child is made to look upwards. This looking up is believed 
to relieve the child of the choking of the wind-pipe. To help 
the child to look up, at times, it is added: “mtt 
aiw»a & d ", “your mother-in-law prepares bhaji&n” 
(which is a kind of cakes without sugar). The original idea 
to ask the child to look upwards seems to be that of 
looking up to God for help and prayer in this somewhat 
dangerous position. 

The 3un-wise position or sun-wise movement has an 
The Son-wise im P or tant place in Parsee ritual and 
'Movement among ceremonies. It reminds us of a Parsee’s 
■the Fanees. movement at the recital of his Nemd- 
-atogh&m prayer spoken of as “ The homage to four sides” 
(*u* fundi •Ihiv), wherein the worshipper, while reciting the 
prayer, turns to the four sides, sun- wise, i.e., East, South, 
West and North. Again, when a Parsee unties and re-ties 
his kutti or sacred thread, he has to observe these 
sun-wise directions. In the morning, he turns to the East; 
'in the noon, from mid-day to 3 o’clock in the afternoon, he 
turns to tin South. After 3 upto nightfall, he turns to the 
'West 9 During the night, he turns towards a burning lamp 

1 ltaoknude, op. oit. p. 111. 

S Sum observe only two direction. From mondog to booh 
-towards the fart and from nooa to nightfall towards the Wat 
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whiehrepresents the snn during the dark hours. The Norttf- 
as an unlucky side* It seems that the ancient 
‘ l^OTrians.had bad experience of the North'. The people of 
Mazindoran on the North gave them much trouble. Again,, 
the winds from the North were unhealthy. Winds from the 
South were healthy and always welcome jm driving away 
evil influences of the weather. 

According to the information given to Mr* Mackenzie- , 
by a Hindu friend, amulets and whorledr . 
Shell as a symbol. 8 ]j e ]i s “ are placed in and outside the bed- 
room to assist birth ” at delivery. Now, the question is: 
Why have the shells, come to be significant as a symbolt 
The signification, according to Mr. Mackenzie, is this: 
Just as primitive women began to take shelter in their; 
cave-dwellings at the time of their delivery, female fish also 
take shelter in their shells at the time of breeding. So, a 
shell came to be taken as a symbol of protection at delivery. 
This belief has something to do with the belief of “ fish >r 
being a symbol of good luck. Fish, on account of its 
sprightliness is a symbol of good luck among the Parseea 
It seemed to be so among the early Christians. 


II 

Amulets play an important part in the social life of 
Amulet*. many communities. We know that in 
the War Exhibition held at the dose of 
the last Great War, there was a special section for 
’ jmulets, found on the bodies of a large number pf^ 
soldiers of all nationalities killed in the war. They were 
intended to ward off difficulties and dangers from the 
soldiers who put these on. y 

? V ' Now, we find, that amulets are put on, npt only for 

^liauieu, mrvtog °® calamities but at toes alsu. 

oppotite piir- for creating calamities. A . ^oqk op 
"" travels, named ^Two Summete in ti» 


-.VvS-W-v/ it.i ■ 



Ice-wilde of Eastern Karakoram”, by Faupy Bollock 
Workman *n&William HonterWorkman 1 (1917), presents 
an instance of this kind. Mrs. Workman say* eboat her 
visit of 1912: “In 1912, Bynpji* found mins arrival at 
Goma, that the Zamindan, or eo olies, were perturbed at our 
| return and at the prospeetof a still longer sojourn than the 
previous one of three weeks on the Bose.. The mullahs or 
priests of the valley had been doing a lucrative business in 
exhorting the gods and preparing amulets for which they 

were paid by the coolies.. They were said to contain 

petitions to the gods to bring storms or other calamities, 
that might limit our stay in the snows and force us to 
re||urn and leave the Saltora valley. These, the mullahs told 
the agent, were the facts, and they doubtless spoke the 
* truth”. 8 

To understand well, what is said here, one must • 
remember, that in the Himalayas, we have forced labour. 
While travelling there, you have to inform on your arrival 
at one stage, the village officer, that you wanted so many 
coolies the next day. The coolies then were procured for 
you, whether they (coolies) were willing or not. 4 Here, in 

i P. 186 : 

8 This Panes Byramji referred to by Mrs.Workman, U Mr. 
.Tehmurasp Byramji 8aklatwala of Srinagar. Mrs. Workman bad 
engagedhim daring Wo of her toon in the Himalayas. She says of this 
Fan! in oneplaee that he spoke "fluently English, Persian, Urdu and 
Balti* ibid, page 89) and that she had engaged him “ to All the impor- 
tant position of agent, to proceed in charge of extin supplies ” 

fHibid.) I had the pleasure of meeting him during tiro of py tbref 
visits of Kashmir and found him a very entertaining men, fan of folk- 
lore and stories of travels in some parte of the Himalayas. Latterly, 
|-hie had joined ^(e Polios foroe of the Kashmir State. 9 Ibid. p, 188. 

. 4 During* my visit of the Kangra and Kulu valleys of Jhe 
Himalayas in the Punjab In 1900, 1 remember that I was touched 
onoe at the 'sight of the oobUes being thtjf forced to 'leave their 
iMals msd get out of their huts to - serve, though tits service in tide- 
e#e,.waa for myfflt ,Tbls practice existed from oldep times, and 
Emperor Jeba^ir is said to have forbidden It. 




IMscase, in one of her former expeditions, the? h&d to 
remain long on the snowy mountains. 3b, during thfc 
expedition, they prayed that, by the virtue df the amulets, 
the party may be overtaken early with Storms which’ would 
force the party to return earlier. In this sense, the 
amulets were like some of, what we call, our “ Intercession 
prayers”. We, at times, pray for having rain, and, at 
times, for the ceasing of rain. 

As to the 'substance that form' amulets, they are vari- 
ous. When prepared by members of tW 
AmnUrfc^* ,or priestly class, they generally consist 
of pieces of papers on which some 
-sacred formula are written. But, at times, various 
substances serve as amulets. Revd. Plessis speaks 'Si\ 
a town of Africa, where he saw in a public market 
. a number of articles, serving as amulets for sale. 
He saw “horns of goats which the butcher has cast 
on the dunghill, the beaks of fowls and other birds; 

the dried up daws of a couple of monkeys; the 

hands of a gorilla, looking so human that I drew off in 
horror, suspecting my neighbours of cannibalistic prac- 
tices. 1 ” Revd. Plessis adds, that “ this weird collection was 
spread out in quite an artistic fashion much as a. dealer in 
antiques would show-window his goods”. 8 They were all 
intended as “ amulets, charms, medicines, mysterious potions 
and the accessories of witchcraft generally to be stirred into 
•the pot on a dark and stormy night.” 8 
’% Shakespeare, in his Macbeth, as referred to by R^vd. 
Plessis, names a number of animals, the various parts pi 
'which perhaps formed the paraphernalm of itinerant 

medicine-mongers of the England of his time. -We read s— f 
; — — ■ — 

" 1 “Tteiosthroagkt^aDariiCoBtfMBt. A JUeord otjouraej^ 
lags MIW Allies during the yean 1013.16 " by J; du Pleads; p. fig, 

J ; *v: • ^ ^ 
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- *' Fillet of & fenny shake 

In the’toauldron boil and bake 
Eye of newt and toe of frog 
' Wool of bat and tongue of dog 
Adder’s fork and blind worms’ sting 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing 
For a charm of powerful trouble 
• ■ v Like a bell-broth boil and bubble .” 1 
.. All this reminds us of what we see, even now, in our 
city and in some towns and villages of our country. Here, 
■some itinerant so-called medical men, of a class much lower 
than that of those who are spoken of as quacks, move about 
with their intinerant paraphernalia of, not only some 
Country drugs, but also of the various parts of the bodies of 
different; animals,— lizards, tigers, bears, rabbits, etc.,— all 
serving us amulets. I have seen, at times, such itinerant 
amulet-doctors, sitting, with their variety of drugs and 
amulets, on the foot-paths of our General Telegraph 
Office. 

I also remember having seen often in the streets of 
Bombay— ndt so much now as before— a person carrying a 
trained bear to practise some antiques as taught by the 
-showman. But a powerful attraction of the illiterate,— and 
even of some literate, in the sense in which Census officers 
■ understand the word— towards the bear was to have the bear 's 
hair as amulets*. They paid a pice or two to the owner and 
purchased some hair of the bear. These hair seemed to 
.serve as an amulet for children* who, when they had these 
Jgair on their bodies, were supposed to be free from taking 
|aaay kind of fright. 

I It will If interesting for many to know,— and I think 
. many do not know this feet— that these 
jboagm. * nra itinerant medicine-men and amulet* 

' L_ ■ mongers have regular seasons for coming 

V > Maobedi, Set IV, 8een« I. ' ~~ 
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and leaving oar city of Bombay, not singly but in 
ips, not by train, but on foot, as regolar caravans,, 
with their families and furniture, and even some domestic 
animals. I remember seeing, more thanonee, near die 
Byram ji House (Elphinstone Point) on the top of the 
Bore Ghaut road leading from gar jet to Khandala, cars- 1 
vans of this kind,. resting there for the night. Before the- 
approach of the monsoons, they return to their villages in. 
the AUmednagar District and come back to Bombay, in 
about November, for their itinerant profession as medical 
men. I once saw one of the men of this caravan of 
travelling doctors of medicines and amulets, carrying a. 
modern doctor's rusty lancet to act as a surgeon, if 
required. ^ 

I think that the beliefs and profession of these amulet- 
mongers, who are seen in Asia, Africa and in Europe, 
serve as an illustration of, the view of the school 
of Evolutionists. The beliefs about the efficacy of 
these amulets seem to have evolved independently in 
different countries. The use of a particular part of a 
particular animal may have originated with shme particular 
view. For example, take the above case of the hair of a 
bear. A bear is a ferocious animal. Its sight is not plea- 
sant. It creates a kind of fright among children. So, a. 
part of its body — and hair is the most convenient and easily 
-portable part — is used as an amulet to keep away fright 
from children. 

We are not in a position to say what the origin of the- 
Candle offorinsa use of eaeh of th * above parts ofdifferi6n| 
in a CathoSo animals is, but we can surmise, from the-* 




>^nroh. ; above said use of the f ha^ of a 

possibly, the origin is somethingof that kind, 
the particular parts of different animals may hays tb do. 
the paridcuiar affeoted pariao£ the patients, ia.,^the .. 

■ ■ V -v - -,h ,‘<i .1 ' •* i 
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persons for whom the amulets were first prepared. JTo 
understand properly eases of that kind, we will take the 
case of the candle-offerings in a Roman .Catholic church. 
We know that, if the candle offering is in the form of a hand, 
it is intended as an offering to pray, that the complaint of 
hand, from which the person is suffering, may soon be 
cured. If the wax offering is in the form of a foot it is the 
, foot of a person that is prayed for to be cured. The same is 
the case with the offerings of waxwork, representing diffe- 
rent parts of the body from which persons are suffering 
and from which they are prayed for to recover... 

I remember seeing in a number of Roman Catholic 
churches in Europe, the offerings of what are called 
“ hearts ” in silver or gold. This kind of offering is 
significant. The worshipper offers a heart— in silver 
or gold, embedded at times with precious jewels— to 
signify, that he was “heart and soul” devoted to the 
church and to all the personages and pious thoughts 
associated with the church, and that he prayed from his 
heart that the particular desire for which he prayed may be- 
fulfilled. .The ‘heart’, being a part of the body, the prac- 
tice of offering in other cases, parts of the body other than 
the heart, may be associated with heart-offering. 

in 


It seems that, in very early Palaeolithic age, Man had no? 
A few views P"de of being Man, superior to animals 


about Marriage 
ig early times. 


from whom he had risen. So, when there 
were sexual promptings, he had no special 
prejudices of / having sexual intercourse with animals. 
*ifr* E. O. James’s “Primitive Ritual and Belief” pre- 
sents before us various views of marriage rites when Man 
admneed in views and began to take some pride in himself 
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' Jfc A question is often raised : Whether the origin of the 
institution of Marriage is social or religiousf Present 
investigations show it to be religious. In later culture, it Was 
considered to be a civil act. In much olden , times, though 
the church, i.e., the priests, did not officiate at marriages, 
still marriage was considered to be a religious rite. From 1 
an anthropological point of view, marriage is a social insti- 
tution. In olden times, there was an exchange in marriages, 
i.e., one gave his sister in marriage to a son in a family, in 
exchange of having a wife from that family. In some commu- 
nities, they bethrothed children even before their birth. This 
shows that there was no idea of promiscuity, but there was 
one of individuality. So, parents sought partners for their 
coming children even before their birth. 

The marriage ceremonies among the ancients, and even 
Some marriage among some modern Australian tribes, 
ceremonies. consisted of the following 

(a) The bride while entering the bridegroom’s 
house, broke the post near the door, which she used to 
take hold of, while going in and out of the house. This 
■helps us to understand our Indian custom of not placing 
the foot on the threshold but of crossing it. In some com- 
munities the bride is bodily lifted up the threshold. The 
explanation is this : One, while going in or out of the house, 
catches hold of the post of the threshold, in order to have « 
some support. Now, the crossing, ’without placing the foot 
on the threshold, signified that one, now— at the time of 
marriage and after that— did not want any support of the 
post 

•jib) .We speak of eating a marriage bun *u*Q. The 
original real signification of the words ia this: The marry- 
i: ing couple used to furnish the. house with eatables for 
^ marriage before the. ocoasion itself. Those who eould 
Hot do. so postponed marriage till they were in a position • 
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to do so, They married, when theyhadeolleeted sufficient 
food for;; their . consumption. The bride and ; bridegrotNh- 
ate together at marriage. Hence the phrase ** Consumjna- . 
tion of marriage ’\«*wvtMi, “ to eat marriage” means .» 

“to eat the eatable things that were collected.” The old 
Boman word for marriage ceremony, confarrtatio, points 
to this custom . 1 * * * S * * We have, in India, a custom wherein, 
the marrying couple eat together curd and rice (tdU’towiHi)* 
That also signifies a kind of consummation or eating toge- 
ther. “Food produces flesh”; so, by eating food together, 
they try to become of “one flesh”. Among the Catholics, 
they perform the ceremony of Mass during the marriage, 
wherein both the parties partake of bread (communion). 

Nowadays the phrase, “to eat the marriage” («* H wwl) 
is used in the case of the guests invited at the marriage; 
They also are said to be “eating the marriage”. In old times, 
almost ’ all the people of a village participated in the- 
marriage rejoicings of a marrying couple in the village. 
They paid their share in the expenses of the 
marriage feast, both in kind and money. In Scotland, 
in olden times, such marriages were, at times, spoken 
of as “Penny weddings” 8 . Village-friends gave their 
marriage presents in the above form and they were all' 
invited at marriages. At present, rich presents, mostly in 
articles of household use, have replaced the presents of 
the “penny weddings”. 

1 In the phraseology list's Mltl. • «-, to eat the oath, the word* 

pointed to the pmotiee of eating the bread and drinking the water, 

need in the ritual of taking an oath. Fide my paper on "Oaths among 

the Ancient Irudane” in Jonr. .Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
YoL XII, No. i. f id* my Anthropological Papers, Part III, p. 71. 

S Fide my paper on " The Marriage Customs among the Pareee**' 

(Journal Anthropologioal Society of Bombay, Vol. V, Mo- 4, pp» Ml f. 

FMfemy*Beligiens Oer^h^ifb and Customs of the Par****,’’ p. M S.| • 
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The (^arStl phraseology “ 

•ifrki) ! *.e., to tie the skills of clothes! suggest# 

• another way or ritail of celebrating a marriage. That way 
was the practice of joining the skirts of tike dress of the 
tWo. When the marriage was dissolved, it was spoken Of as 
ehutd chedA karvA (5|<I hsi), is., to tuaitie the skirts. 
Iii some communities, instead of joining the skirts, 
they join bandit* The tying of hands «iMl) i.e. u 

' handrfast^ning, is another form of the custom. 

(d) ‘The ceremony of the sprinkling of rice has the 
signification of promoting the notions of fertility. But, 

- some take it in another light. It is that of giving food 

- to the evil powers or influences to induce them to depart 1 . 

IT 

Even in these advanced times of t'ie 20th century, we 
* find, that for some basic thoughts, we are 

Antiquity. much indebted to antiquity. We are 

all children of the past. In some of our 

- customs, we are, as it were, as savage as our human fore* 
fathers of thousands of years ago. Not only in the matter 
of social customs and manners, but in matters of science 
also, we are indebted to antiquity. 

We know that Darwin's theory of Evolution had it* 
germs in the past. Darwin had some pioneers. Edward . 
Clodd’s “Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley 
(1897)” gives us a good glimpse into the question. I have • 
t ried to show in a paper, 8 that thete seem to be traces of 

1 Cf. ’Hie custom of throwing some food, or sprinkling some 
drops ofwine, round about, before commencing meals. In India, people 
doMespMiaUftetnvriliBC^wlnBthej’ take their iJbela in knopeh. 
piece, ibis throwingof foodbr drink it intended to WgWentO evil 
, Ipowwe Who hover round. ^ 

j-' S v " The Germ of the Evolution Theory in Old Iranian Liters, 
’tart " (Jour. Anthropologioel Sooiety of Bombuy; VoL 2CII, tito. 8, ppi: ; 
'1008*14. fidelity Anthropologic*! Paper* P*rt IV,Pp.80ff.) 
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On the subject of scientific discoveries, Mr. B. C, _ 
kindle 1 very properly says :— -“Scientific opinion regarding 
may particular point is apt to waver from view to view at 
new facts swim into one’s ken ; it swings from outride to 
■another like a pendulum and is sometimes found, after a 
long interval of time, to have returned to a position which, it 
might have been supposed, had been abandoned for ever. 
That such most necessarily be the case will not require 
modi demonstration when one remembers the vast number 
of undiscovered facts which lie all around us and the potent 
and corroding effect which the discoveries of to-morrow 
may consequently have upon the most cherished theories of 
to-day” 2 . 

▲s pointed out by J£r. Windle, Alchemy is an iu«fca n*Q. 
Alchemy has given rise to modern Chemistry, which <«wiw 
again to be the basic view of Alchemy. The original basic 
view of Alchemy was this**-" There was, at first, a primary 
matter materia prima, a simple essence, out of which all 
existing substances were built.” 1 Owing to this fact, aU 
things can be changed into otKers. So, lead can be turned 
into gold. But latterly, when the so-called different elements 
were discovered by, what came to be known as, Chemis- 
try, the above view of “only one kind of basal principle” 
was given up. In, 1661, Robert Boyle, spoken of as “ the 
father of Chemistry ”, began dispelling the above view of 
basal principle ” by discovering new elements. But the 
discovery of Radium by M. andMme. Curie again turned 
away this new tirijp^/bf elements. The theory is this s— . 
"Within the atdkm^’of which all chemical elements are made 
up, are electtgi|ror corpuscles and that these corpuscles 
msy be aw^jlBg units of negative electricity ensphered by 
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an envelope of positive electricity*. ’ ' This ibeory farther 
toadies that “the difference between the atoms of apy two- 
substances is a difference of arrangement in the ether with, 
which they sire associated”. 9 This theory then reverts to the 
original theory of Alchemy which believed that One metaT ' 
can be turned into another. 

The same seems to be the case in the field of Astrology 
and Astronomy. People resort to Astrology to know the 
future. At one time, especially in Babylon, the movements-, 
of heavenly bodies were studied regularly. But the Baby* 
lonians believed that “ the earth was a reflexion of the 
heavens, whose influence reaching upon its counterpart, 
revealed the past, present and future to those who could 
read the signs of stars.” 8 Thus Astrology arose from 
Astronomy. Kepler is said to have spoken of Astrology as 
“ the foolish daughter of a wise mother”. 4 

A recent writer 8 says The modern theories of the- 
unity of matter forcing us to regard all bodies as different 
states of condensation of a universal substance appear to- ’ 
indicate that the old Alchemists in their search after the 
Philosopher’s Stone, were not quite so far out as was ima- 
gined.” There were alchemists and alchemists, as we have- 
now doctors and doctors (quacks). It were the old alche- 
mists that had made some good chemical discoveries.. 
Alchemist Brand discovered phosphorus; Ramin Lull 
discovered nitric acid; Parocelaus discovered carbonic 
acid. The name of Alchemist Boctegin 6 is associated wi th 
the furtherance of porcelain industry. 

1 Vitalism and Scholasticism. by Wind!*, p. IS, 9 Ibid 

8 Vidt Journal of the B. B. Royal Aaiatio Society of 1910* 
page 940. 4 Vidt “ Lore of all Ages’O^ 

6 Academy of l»th February 1918, page 197. 

6 He had made- himself so famous that htr eonrtisfs olaime*? 
him as their own end on this snbjeot. tbeif kiogi wa» wo the point of 
going to war. 



THE SUPERSTITION OP CONCEALING 
ONE’S PROPER AGE AS SHOWN BY THE 
INDIAN CENSUS STATISTICS. 


[A Paper under the above head was submitted to, and read before, 
the Society, under the joint names of Mr. L. J. Sedgwiok and myself. 
The first part of the Paper, headed “ Statistical ”, was read by Mr. 
Sedgwiok. It is published in the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay (Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 369.385) . I give here only Pert II 
which formed the Anthropological part of the Paper and whioh woe 
read by me. To enable the reader, to properly underetaad the 
arrangement, I give here the first para from Mr. Sedgwick's 
Statistical Part. 


‘‘ It has been decided between Dr. Modi and myself that 
my part of the paper must be read first, since it presents those 
facts which he on his part will try to explain from the point 
of view of Anthropology. I therefore. take the opportunity 
of tnentioning how this paper originated. After hearing Dr. 
Modi’s paper on the superstition of concealing one’s name, X, 
suggested to him the possibility of following it up with 
another on the superstition of cdncealing one’s age, and 
offered to supply some figures showing the extent to whiek 
age is concealed in this country. I drew his attention to the 
remarks of Pandit Harkishan Eaul in the Punjab Census 
Report of 1911* The Pandit had cited a passage from the 
Hitopadesh giving a list of things that must be cbheealed,iti 
which listag^finds a place. I suggested to Dr. Modi that 


perhaps research might lead to other evidence of a magic or 
inperstition basis for the concealment. Dr. Mpdi dccepted the 
suggestion Viththe result which the Society will heartb-diy 
InowproceedtdTnyimrtof the pa^er^T 1 1 ^ 
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Wv, Mr. Sedgwick having explained the origin of thin 
^paper, and having exhibited the inexactitude of tbelndian 
age returns, I now proceed to examine the causes, saptn- 
itffitm or otherwise, which induce people of the various 
•dMaes to conceal their ages. In the OensuB Report of 1911 
of Punjab referred to above by Pandit gnrf rUhan KanI 
(Chap. V Age, p. 197), we read: “A certain number of 
people would not or could not tell their age. In sttch 
•esses, the enumerator was requested to make his own esti- 
mate. Nevertheless several omissions were found. No 
statistics compiled at an Indian Census are probably more 
removed, from- the actual facts than those of age." 

_ The causes of the inexactitude referred to by Pandit 
Ontuefl of the Harkishan Kaul seem to be correct. We 
tuck *** **° ’ may divide the causes into two classes : 

I. Undeliberate misstatements which is the result of 
illiteracy and consequent ignorance of one's 
proper age. 

II. Deliberate or intentional misstatement. 

The totter may again be divided into those resulting 
Shpemition. tt. Vanity, ill. Self-inteiest 
■or some purpose. 

I think that of, the four causesi the first, <**•, ignw- 
tc i ^- T-r— !- **»«• of one’s proper age^ift the principal 

cause, In a country like India,. where 
the proportion of illiterate to the literate is very great, we 
'have no reason to be surprised at this ignorance amottg the 
masses about their correct age. Among the Parses com* 
munity, the proportional the illiterates tat&\ litesStaais 
appall and I haye observed, that there is thsabove igaa* 
emong these few illiterates. In ray wcrk asra.Oeaaoar- 

•Volunteeriniaol.Ihavefoundsomaignmfanceimmr^w 

sdTV -wiew..am^-CSeHBpmiax^^^ 
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<oiifirmed by my experience ai the l&cretary of the Parsee 
Punehayet When the poor of my community apply to the 
.Trustees of the Ponehayet for various kind! of help; one of 
tiie particulars in onr inquiry forms to be fllSedupby the 
Applicants, is that of age, and I have occasionally found?, 
that age is not correctly reported, owing to ignorance, and 
■ai little examination and cross-examination are requited to' 
, determine the . proper age of some illiterate personal 
When pressed for a correct statement, they say *Hlt 

i e., “ We have no horoscopes. ” If this is the case for tkd 
Panee community among whom the proportion of the lite- 
rates to the illiterates is high, it must be so in the case Of a 
large part of those other sister communities among whom 
the proportion of the literates to illiterates is comparative 1 * 
ly low. So, I think, that a Census officer in India may 
■generally take it, that in the CenSdS forms of persons 
marked as illiterate, the age figured are mostly not correct' 
and that that is the result, more of ignorance, than of 
any deliberate concealment. 

Now, we come to the second cause of the incorrectness 
S. Deliberate of the age statistics of the Census, vie., 
miwtetement ; (a) deliberate misstatement As said above, 
t rap* os. miggtatement may be the result of (a) 
superstition, or (6) vanity, or (c) self-interest 

will first speak of concealment out off supersti- 
tion, wMbh is the subject proper of my part of the paper 
aiput above in the title of the paper. 

, , Jn this ease of concealment through superstition, there 
are cases of Joneealment in both direetiona*ie., under- : 
stating the sip or overstating it This superstition hi held 
mostly . by the literates. The illiterates as a class are innocent 
olthissuperstition, because mostly, they do not know their . 
age, OaeMiyi of superstition or ratiiOr a kind of thought 
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arising frpma superstitions belief, leads ope to overstate^ 
bis age and another kind of superstition leads another to- 
underatate.it. If a child is very healthy, and robust for its 
age, the mother will try to pass it for an age greater than 
its true age. Suppose, a child of 3, or 4 is healthy, and,, 
therefore, so well-grown up, as to look to be a child of 5 
op 6. Then, if one admires the child for that healthiness 
or growth at that age, the mother will like to overstate the 
age, and say that it is aged 5 or 6 ; so that , the evil eye of 
the admirer may not be drawn to, or may be averted from,-, 
the child. If an admirer were to say “Ah, what a well- 
grown up body for a child of . 3 or 4 !” she wouid not like, 
it.. Such an. admiration, it is believed, will influence for 
bad' the health and. growth of the child. It may fall ill and 
be reduced in looks or may even die. So, we occasionally 
see, even now, healthy children marked on the temples, 
of. their heads with black spots. These black spots, 
may diminish a little of the beauty or the healthy appear- 
ance of the child and thus may avert the evil influence of. 
an evil eye. Again, that black spot may draw away the 
ejrC or attention of the observer to itself and prevent its. 
being directed to, or stayed on, the face of the child. 


As to the concealment of age among adults, there is a 
proverb among' the Hindus of Gujarat Saying :Wi WT 
huRl «tGt\. i.e., “ Our age and wealth should., not be 
told to anybody.” A Parsec friend at Bulsar, converse- . 
tion with whom I'hiave,.aiways found, interesting, on ao* 
count of his great knowledge of folklore, thus explains the 


reason for this pfeverb* Wjl fH* m hi tut ftcti *ml vu* 
swt ’WHl *Hih * »|%u ttrttHm.'MhtoC* 


fwt issti &, U., ‘'This prot^b is 

vjtftnt on atfebuittof the sUperstition if wh tell ojtf 5 ' 
rifeeand ov wealth, the inan opposite,(ta whom we teTT 
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-these) may get jealous of us and earae ns, and that may 
do us harm." 

The above-mentioned Gujarati proverb “ HVt 

buR bant Hfa'," “ not to tell one’s age and wealth to any 
body" reminds us of what is said in the Hitopadesha as 
pointed out by Pandit Harkishan Kaul. The old book of 
morals says: “ Age, wealth, theft in one’s house, counsel, 

* sexual intercourse, medicine, austerity, charity, and dis- 
grace, these nine must be carefully concealed ” (Hitopadesha 
1. 143). The mraa and garath (age and wealth) of the 
modern Gujarati proverb are the ayurvittam of the 
Hitopadesha. 1 

A friend at Naosari, in reply to my inquiry about 
the superstition in that part of the country, writes: 
“ dl'jSud swu ntsKl d cHT Slw «*ibiou a, i.e., “to ask' 
a Hindu about his age is equal to asking for his death." 
He then adds: vVl citm dt 8»t* .^wdlar 

H«tl; »td wtqwa' ^ di MlH «wf *ltt»t ctlofl 

bdHl«fl «l% H^ewt tjUl'fl Hiqsfl «ccfl dH Hid &, 

“ Firstly one cannot ask another’s age, lest he may be sus- 
pected of envying his age. (If it is asked) and if he has to 
say, he always announces it (age) to be less by about 5 years. 


1 This book was translated in (he time of Kosbirwan the Just 
(Chosrees 1) into Pahlavi and then it was translated into Arabic apd 
then into Persian. Its latest Persian form is that observed in the Per- 
sian Anw&r-i Sobili, so named by its author, Malta Hussain, after the 
name of his patron, Amir Suhaili, the generaUssimo of Shah Sultan Hus. 
nainof KhuranJ Vide the Persian author's Preface in Wollaston's Trans- 
lation of Anwfr-i-8ohili. Vide “ Galila et Damns on Fables de Bidpal 
-eh Arabs: preedddes d'un Memoire sur ('origins de ee line, et 
ear les diverses Traduotions qui on dtd faites dans ('Orient," par M. 
BOiestre deSaoy (1816). Tide the Prefaoe of Hitopadesha by Ham. 
, yana, edited tyr Prof. P. Palvisa (1887). 
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,£bey believe that , to giye one's (correct) age is, as itwerg,, 
counting the day of one’s death.” 


The canse of the superstition seems to be an aversion 
Avenion against against any kind of ealeolation, or ascer- 
o ete ttlatfam or nam» tainment of numbers or figures about 
™ one’s self. The superstition is not only 

Against calculating one’s number of years or age, but 
against calculating in other respects also. A Parses’' 
mother of the old type, if she will observe you eount 
ing her number of children would at once say, ”<11% 
MU <W$ ki nth* “ Why dost thou not look to thy 

feet” This is a frequent utterance. But at times she would 
gay, CHI «*4l (Hi »trtUi) «ttS[ eiH “Instead of look- 

ing to and counting my children why dost thou not look to 
thy shoes?” Looking down at the feet or at the shoes 1 is be- 
lieved to have the effect of averting the evil of an evil eye: 
JDctanting or numbering, not only one’s children, but other 
jraluable possessions, would cause such a remark to be 
uttered. You must not count the number of one’s cattle- 
pr horses or houses or his money. The counting of 
things by a man was believed to have been done with an evil 
pye or envy, and such evil eye or envy was believed to 
result in the decrease of the things numbered. So, if yon 
count one’s Children or horses or houses or his years of age, 
you lead to the* diminution of that number. Some of the- 
children or horses or cattle may die. Houses may be des> 
troyed or have to be sold off. In the case of one’s age or 
number of years, they also may be lessened. The person 
may f&u iU and die earlier. . 

'.'ii- — — ' ' — _ — . — - — y 

•' - K-ti. Of. the SagUth ourtom of throwing old thoMupti k onbd 
saspi* TUs mum to toritttsdad to artrt •» from their 
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• This superstition against numbering or counting seems 

Old Jewish objeo* * to not on ^ * India andn< * 

tion against count- only to modern times. Wo And that it 

Sjnlstion “ b#f or WM prevalent among the ancient Heb~ 
against census. rews and they objected to 0 census being 
taken. They had as a rale a general 
superstitions belief against counting the number 
• of population. We learn fron Samuel (II Samuel 
XXIV), that when David ordered Joab to number the- 
people, he was believed to have been influenced and tempted 
by Satan. Joab was ordered to travel for that purpose 
and to go from Dan to Beersheba and to count the number 
of people in the different tribes of Israel. 1 Joab tried to 
dissuade David but to no purpose. He said : “ The Lord 
made His people an hundred times so many more as they be ; 
but my lord the king, are they not all my lord's servants f 4 
Why then doth my lord require this thing t Why will he 
be a cause of trespass to Israel f " (I Chronicles XXI 3).. 
Joab had to obey. He took nine months and twenty days 
to go from Dan to Beersheba and to count all the people. 
The result of this Census was that “ God was displeased 
with this thing ; therefore He smote Israel.” (.Ibid. 7.) 

David repented, but it was too late. He was asked to- 
prefer any of these three punishments: (1) Three years,, 
famine, (2) Defeat at the hands of the enemy and flight 
for three months, (3) Three days* pestilence. Any one of 
these three had, for its object, the destruction or diming* 
tion of the number of the people, who were counted in all 
as 57, 00, OWL David preferred the last punishment, ei*., 
the pestileime ; and the result was, that within three days 
70,000 people (fled. What is at the bottom of this story 

C ' f The Chronicle* (I Ohrcaiole XXI) also nfns to this wi bj M fc , - 
■ hefrpjP tM ebo joentey. waatwB— whaba to Hoe, . f 
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Js, the. Bible is, “ Do not count.” If you do’ count ; and tho 
"number is great, the joy of that .will soon beippset by a 
.disaster. The fact that the work of ‘census* waihtaken to 
be an odious work by the ancient Hebrews accounts for the 
meaning of the word “ censure” which came from the same 
'root. It accounts also for the odium attached to the word 

“censor” who literally is a kind of census officer. 

* 

It is said that as late as 1753 A.O., when a Bill was * 
introduced in the Parliament to regulate the work of 
Census, a member of the House of Commons objected, 
saying that “ his constituents looked on the proposal as 
•ominous, and feared lest some public misfortune or an 
.-epidemical distemper should follow the numbering.” 1 Here' 
■then we see the old superstition against numbering. In 
■the Gujarati saying, tout ^S*U, i.e., “ This 

poor fellow’s days are numbered or counted”, and the 
corresponding English words, “ His days are numbered ”, 
seem to have been at the bottom of this old superstition 
Against counting or numbering things. 

Perhaps, it was to kill the odium attached to the work of 
Counting the cen8US > to the work of counting the num- 


people among the 
Romani. 


ber of people, which was believed to be 
drawing God’s curse, that the ancient 
Romans connected the work with a kind of religious 
function. They had among them a ceremony known 
as Lustration which was held every five years. It 
was the ceremony of a general sacred bath, a kind of Sn&n 
of the Hindus, the N&n of the Parsees. The city met for 
the holy purpose of a sacred ceremonial bsfih and was 
counted during the process. So, the efficacy of the cere- 
mony killed, as it were, the odium or the curse of the 
process of counting. 
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The reason at the bottom of the ; concealment of nnm- 
f bers, whether ofpeople, children, cattle, 

^ncMtoen? r ° r °* a *®> ont of Superstition is, what is 
generally known as, •wx, is., evil eye. 
The train of thought is as follows: If you are old, say 70, 
'•and look very healthy and robust for that old age, and if 
one ask you your age and you tell it correctly, you draw 
Jiis evil eye upon you. He would think to himself: 

Oh, how healthy and robust he looks at this old age!” 
That thought is the result of an evil eye, and so, in conse- 
quence, you will suffer ; you will fall ill ; so, such frequent 
'questions will bring about illness and consequently an 
early death. <ms(W 151 is a Gujarati proverb, 

which is connected with the belief in an evil eye. Batriei 
(lit. thirty-two) is a word for the set of 32 teeth. So, the 
above proverb means, “Not to rise to the sets of the 32 
teeth of others”, not to be talked about by others. It 
is believed, that if one lets himself to be talked about much 
by others for his health, rank, position, even for his charity 
and virtue, he courts, as it were, their evil eyes, or in our 
ordinary words, “envy” upon him. In order to avoid or 
avert such an evil eye or envy, one must conceal a little 
the true state of affairs. 

It is said of a Parses Desai of Naosari, that from this 
point of view, he said : “ M?l <U Ml Miq wM*fl 

«l4Wl8l «U Mirtdi”, “ Give me, if you like 32 wounds, 
but do not raise me to the set of 32 teeth of other people;” 
Another word which we often hear in connection with 
such a superstitious belief is diiri or <1 inti (tokvun or tok&~ 
van). It is, n it were, a particular or technical word in 
thesenseof “to envy” Or “to be envied.” If the wealth of 
• man, who has recently got rich is much talked about and 
he loses his wealth, we hear, at times, people Sympathising 
hhr iete, and saying, " Tha 
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pOorfellow’s wealth was much talked about” {lit weighed 
and envied) Thus, toomueh talk of one’s good fortune- 
.or good health, strength or wealth, rank or position,or 
gpod old age are believed to draw others’ evil eye and envy 
and to lead to diminution in all these. It is said of Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander, that (me , after ano- 
ther, he heard three good newB about himself. He thought 
that if these three good tidings will be talked about much, 
that will draw some evil eye or envy upon him. So, he 
prayed to God to be saved from this envy. 

The evil eye, the belief in which' leads to concealment, 
Evil e • need not necessarily be present, there 

* ye * need not ajways be present a person or 

persons to cast an evil eye. The evil eye is present, as it 
were, in the air. It exerts its influence, not only in the 
ease of the concealment of age or wealth, but in various 
ways. The evil eye may be of malignant spirits hovering 
in the air. I remember, that in my days of ohildhood, when 
I went out with my mother or aunts on a picnic and wesat 
in the open air for our meals, my mother and aunts, before 
commencing eating, threw small pieces of bread round about,, 
to avert the influence of evil eyes. They would not like a 
poor passer-by stopping on his way and looking at our 
meals. They would immediately give him a pice or so or a 
piece of bread and ask him to go away. For further safety, 
whether any poor persom may be passing by or not; they 
threw pieces of bread, etc., round about for thesatisfaetiou 
pf evil eyes hovering about. If they were 'to driftk, say- 
toddy or say Whisky and soda, they would (Up their fingera 
in thoir glassee and sprinkle the drops sobering to thie 
Angers round about, The idea is, that yggw&tn a position 
to have good, meals, but there are other* round about who 
frenet in apositipn to havetheeefor4hemsslvos.g#t^ 
jrpuld cast anjSriJ tya orwn aye of awy upwy<*»r go ml 
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fortune- Do what you eon, therefore, to avert that 
aril eye. la the case of age, especially old age, the 
concealment of the correct age is one Of the means 
to avert the evil eye from yon. The inflaence of the* 
evil eye is spoken among the Gujarati speaking 
people and, among them, among the Parsecs as •terv 
ewO, i.e., to be struck with an (evil) eye. The Mahomedans ■ 
apeak of it as chashm-i-bad (x ^). la the Bible, in St. 
Hark (VII, 20-22), where there is a mention of things 
that enter a man from without and defile him, and of things* 
" which someth out of the man that defileth the man,’* an 
evil eye is mentioned as belonging to the latter class. We 
find that from the above idea of an “ evil eye” in the sense 
'of “envy,” even the word “eye” without the word “evil” is 
used for envy. We read in I Samuel, XVIII, 9, “And Saul 
eyed David from that day and forward.” What is meant 
is, that he had an evil eye of envy. In the Proverbs - 
(XXIII, 6) it is said : “Eat not the bread of him that has 
an evil eye, neither desire thou his dainty meats.” 

A number of people, both male and female, understate’. 

their age through a kind of vanity. • It 

Ojmoeslmeat ^ especially the case with females of ail ' 
T ° y classes and creeds. Women generally 

desire to be considered younger than they are. Unmarried 
women have, in addition to this feminine weakness, the 
cause of self-interest, viz., that of a better demand in 
m arr iage. They wish to avoid being put in the class of old‘ 
maids.* It ** generally considered un courteous or unman* 
nerly to aska Udy her age. The above seems to be the 
causa She wishes to be considered younger, and so, by 
asking her hcl age, you put her to the inconvenience of' 
stating an untruth. In English' law, it is enjoined that 
fnsijMsg. incorrect age in the Census forms may b^> 
fined nptc £$. Itis said of a: lady, that, whea yielding to • 
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'the above feminine weakness.she gaveincorrect age, She, 
as a penance or penalty for acting against her conscience, 
sent, through a public newspaper, of course anonymously, 
the fine of £5 and spent an additional sum of half a crown 
for an advertisement in the paper announcing the payment 
It is said, that in Bngland, in the Census of 1881, a certain 
'number of women were enumerated as having the age of 25. 
In 1891, at the next census, one may naturally expect a£ 
least, the return of the same number for the age of 25. 
But no, the number had much fallen showing that the 
fashion or weakness of deliberately concealing the age 
among women had grown. Many women like to be consi- 
dered of an age of, or under, 25, that being generally 
considered as the marriageable age. 

Besides concealment for vanity, there is, at times, con- 
(c) Concealment cealment for self-interest and that occurs 
ren t 6 f °C M e int of * n var i° us directions. Firstly, as we 
widowers. have just spoken. of marriage, I will speak 

of concealment in the case of marriages by widowers. 

In India, where there is a restriction of widow 
marriages among some classes, the tendency on the part of 
parents of young girls of a tender age, is at times, to over- 
state, instead of understate the age of their daughters. 
Widowers! being prohibited to marry widows, have to 
resort to young brides. In such cases, the tendency on 
both sides is to misstate their ages; The widower has, in 
order to tempt the consent of the bride or her parynt, to 
understate his age, and the bride's parents, in order to save 
themselves the stigma of giving or rather^ selling, their 
ypung tender daughters to rich widowers, ha4e to overstate 
bps age. The earlier the widowers re-marry, the better is 
held to be their reputation as good husbands. I remember 
'O late Mehtaji of my office asking for leave if absence to 
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Attend to his side wife in p mofussil town. The wife died 
and he extended his leave on her death for a few days 
more. Again, a few days after, he asked for a farther 
extension in order to be married before he returned to . 
duty. It is said that, at times, of coarse very rare,, 
arrangements of another marriage are made at the very 
Marin Mntha, i.e., the burning grounds. In such a state 
of affairs, it is no wonder if there be some cases of hasty 
marriages after the death of one’s wife, and, consequently, 
there be a tendency from the above causes to overstate or 
understate age on both the sides. My own Parsee commu- 
nity has not been free from some cases of this kind. Such . 
cases, though few and far between, were more heard about 
40 or 50 years ago than now 

Marriages were arranged by match-makers and love 
marriages were few. So, widowers, in order to secure 
younger women for their second marriages, concealed their 
age. I have even heard of stray cases having occurred in 
the last century, not only of concealment of age, but of a 
kind of concealment of persons. The match-makers, when 
they brought about the matches, showed to the widowers 
and to the widows, their prospective wives or husbands 
from a distance. There were no regular occasions for the 
parties to meet, much less to converse. So, it is said, that 
intriguing match-makers, at times, showed wrong persons 
to the parties. They showed younger widowers to the 
widows intending second marriages, and older widows to 
the intending widowers. 

Where sucV wordly motives led to a concealment of 
age, it is no vender if such concealment occurred in our 
Indian Censuses. I will not dwell at length on other ca ge s 
of concealment resorted to for selfdnterest. This concealment, 
is practised for various reasons. Again, the concealment 
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is in both directions. Some understate their age. Some 
ovestate their age. One and the same person does both the 
things. At times, they overstate their age and at times they 
understate their age. It is to the interest of a person to 
conceal his true age and understate it when he has to insure 
his life. It is to the interest of a student to overstate his 
age if there is a restriction of a certain age before which 
he cannot go in for his examination, or to understate it if 
there is a restriction of age after which he cannot be 
employed in some office or for some work, wherein he seeks 
some kind of employment. A lady thinks it good for her 
general interest to conceal her age and understate it to • 
appear as young, but the same lady, when seeking employ- 
ment, will like to overstate her age if there is a restriction 
-of age under which no employment can be given. 


TtfE RECENTLY DISCOVERED ASM-* 
MOUNDS IN TftE RAICHtTR Di&T&rdl 1 

I 

The Antiual Report of the Archaeological Department 
of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 
Introduction. 1927-28 A.C. (1337 Fasli), published in 
the end of 1930, contains four letters 
from Mr. Munn dated 24th April 1928, 4th, 9th and 20th 
May 1929 relating to some ash mounds found in the dis- 
trict of Raiehur 2 . 

The letters form Appendix C of the Report (pfc. 25-27} 

and refer to some “ prehistoric graves of the 

iron age people who occupied the same site” (p. 27). Ih.faflr 
third letter, .dated “ Lingsugur, 20th May 1929” Mr. Munn; 
speaks of a “big ash-mound between Gaudur and Maehnnr 
(15 miles north-east of Lingsugur)” and says:— “ This ash- 
mound has always been an enigma in itself but n'ow the. 
ash (f) is found in circles associated with pi^historie graves 
the enigma is donbled”. Mr. Munn then adder—" I 
examined the heap thoroughly. Owing to constant excava- * 

1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of 

Bombay on 1st April I9&1 Sod printed lb Joofrnal Yol. XtV, No. 7, 
pp. 843-863. * 

2 The paper wee, when read, baaed on e full report of the dieeo- . 
veriea given iu the Tinui nf India of 23rd January 1931. tftWpjr of 
the original refort of the Archaeological Department was available at 
the time, l ^eg to thank lfr. G. Yartani, the Director of Ariebso- 
logy of B. K. S. the Nfeam’a Dominion*, for kindly serfdfng me a 
copy which arrived e day After the date of (ki piftr. So, the relfer. 

: .ene.es in the Introduction are changed a little. ’ 
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tion by villagers who grind and mix the material with 
common red earth to plaster their bouses, it is somewhat 
reduced in size since I last saw it, when I estimated it at 
175,000 cubic feet; but it still stands out at its southern 
end like a cliff” (ibid. p. 27). It appears from what Mr 
Munn says, that Mr. Bruce Foote had discovered in Bel* 
lary a “cinder mound”, but it “yielded no bones”. But 
in the above mound discovered by Mr. Munn a good num- 
ber of typical bones were excavated by the villagers. 1 

Mr. Munn then, saying that the ash-mound is “con- 
nected with prehistoric sepulture”, adds:— “ In fact I come 
back more puzzled with its origin than ever,” and expres- 
ses his disagreement with Mr. Bruce Foote’s suggestion that 
“ the ash-mound was a relic of a heap of smouldering cow- 
dung”. 3 Mr. Munn, in another letter, again refers to 
“the ash or cinder-mounds” found in the Bellary and 
Jtaichur districts and says that “ they always puzzled 
archeologists”. 

As said by Mr. Munn, there are three theories about 
the mounds 

(а) The native tale explained these heaps by a story 
about the burning of " Raksbasas ”. 

(б) Mr. Bruce Foote “ after reading Sir Henry 
Stanley’s ‘Darkest Africa’ at last suggested a 
huge conflagration of dried cow-dung”. 

(e) Some seem to have suggested that they had some- 
thing “ to do with the ancient gold minin g 
industry”. 

My view is, that they are mounds of some remains of 

1 Ur. Yaadaui says in a footnote, that the Director, Zoologi- 
cal Survey, Government of India, reported that the boues * ! are not 
human bnt are big bones of cattle " (p. 27 n.) 

S /hid. p. 
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the dead. The faet of the existence of similar mounds in 
Persia, Babylon, Tnrkistan, and the frontiers of India, etc., 
which are associated with the remains of the dead, sup* 
ports this view. The object of this paper is to submit this 
view, which, I think, explains what is called 'enigma’ and 
will, I hope, free our friends the archeologists of the 
Southern Presidency from their “ puzzle”. 

• II 

The true explanation of the "puzzling discovery” 
(a) Similar seems, in my opinion, to be this : I have 

mounds in Assr- seen similar mounds in Azarbaizan in 
baizan* 

Persia during my travels, via Russia in 
Persia in 1925. They are known there as Qaur-Tappas ( vide 
my paper “The Qaur-Tappas or Mounds of Bone-receptacles 
in Persia” in the Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 400-420, see pp. 17*37 ante). 
The one at Degalah, near the city of Urumiah, as 
measured by Prof. Jackson of the Columbia University 
of New York, is “ three or four hundred yards long, nearly 
as many broad and a hundred feet or more in height, but 
its dimensions are constantly being reduced.” It took 
me 17 minutes to walk, at moderate pace, round its base. 
Prof. Jackson speaksTof them as “ash hills.” (a) Prof. Jack* 
son assumed that these elevations were surmounted by 
sanctuaries dedicated to the worship of fire (Persia : Past 
and Present, pp. 91-93). (6) According to him, the natives 
of Azarbaizan took the mounds to be “the vast accumula* 
tion of ashes” due " to the accretion from the fire-temples, 
the ashes havftg been scattered over the hill age after age.” 
(c) Ker Porter thought that probably these mounds in 
Persia were ” Mithraic high places”. Thus, he took them to 
be places etc. of Zoroastrian worship (Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, etc., Veil. II, pp. 606-7). Mrs. Bishop, seeing a 
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mound of this kind in Persia, took it to be the rains of h 
Fite-temple (Journeys in Persia, etc., Yol. II, p. 197), 

III 


Similar mounds are found at Babylon. During my 
visit of Babylon, from Bagdad, in 1925,. 

^ atBabylon^ 8 * saw one or two n 101111 ^ 8 of that kind f 
from a distance, but had not the 
Opportunity to examine them carefully. Eer Porter 
speaks of them as “ certain huge and rugged masses'* 
and as “piles” and “pre-eminent mounds”. He speaka 
of one mound as “one of the most gigantic masses of 
brick-formed earth, that ever was raised by the labour 

of man”. It was in the form of “an obiong..... 

facing the fojir cardinal points.” The side to the north 
measured 552 ft., that to the south 230 ft., that to the 
east 230 ft., and that to the west 551 ft. It containedi 
“interned remains”, (a) Eer Porter took it to be a “ Forti- 
fied Palace”. (5) Pietro della Valle (1586-1652) and Abbe 
Beauchamp who saw the mounds in 1782 thought that they 
were the remains of the temple of Bellus, dedicated by 
Nebuohadnezzar to the great central worship of his favou- 
rable deity, (c) Eer Porter also says that some thought the- 
great mound to be “ a place of a sepulchre”. 

Such mounds are referred to in the most recent re- 

Similar ports °* traTe ^ s °* Sir Aurel Stein, 
mOtiods to Waairii- that indefatigable scholar-traveller of 
tig *ad Baluchis- Central Asia, as given in his account 
of “ An Arehaologicat Tour in 
.Waoristan and Northern Baluchistan’’ (Memoirs of the. 
Archaeological Survey of India (1929), No., 37). In- 
the second chapter of his report, headed “ Prehistoric- 
Remains in Zhob” (sec. 1, p. 33-34) t he refers to themopnd 
of Peri&no-ghupdai), which was first discovered in 1898- 
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indent of the Anthropological Society of Berlin. The 
l^gth of the mound is 5QP yatdp, width 350 yards, height 
70 ft “Th^ whole of this gmt mound is composed ofao- 
cumulations of clay and rough stones from decayed dwel- 
lings and permuted by layers containing ashes, bones a^ 
decomposed refuse” (p. 33). “Cinerary pots” or “pots sjitli 
human bones” were found in this mound. Sir Auirel Stein 
'concludes: “ The remains of the dead after burning were 
-gathered in earthen vessels and a resting place for them 
provided within the walls of the dwellings or in close pro- 
ximity to them” (p. 41.) He adds: “ The resemblance of 
the motifs used in the painted pottery to that from 
culture strata ascribed to pre-Sumerian times at Mesopota* 
mian sites and hence approximately dateable is very stri- 
king indeed. Even closer perhaps are the links between the 
punted pottery of Peri&no-ghupdai and that which coven 
wind-eroded prehistoric sites in the south of Sistan.” 
(p. 41). He describes some other mounds south-west of 
Port Sandeman. He thought that they probably “marked 
a cemetery of some kind” (p. 43). He found " a. large 

earthenware vessel the inside was full of human bode 

fragments, largely calcined, including fingers, small pieces 
of the skull, etc., as well as ashes” (p. 45). Besides 
such mounds Sir Aurel has found several “ burial deposits 

with cairns strewing the stony slopes at the foot Of 

the hill side above the mound” (p. 46). 


Dr. i'umpelly, in his “Explorations in Turkestan”, 
(d) Some mounds refers to similar mounds in tuimstan. 
of TwkestaD' p He thinks them to be the ruins at old 
toMy similar. cities, but he does not seem n tc Havh 

excavated them. Jlowever, I think that they also may be 
inoun<£ i)nneOtecl with some Mom of fts sepulchre of 

Jr'pff at 

the dead. 
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It seems that sifhilar mounds, or something like them, 

existed in ancient Greece. The ancient 
(«) Similar . , . , 

mounds in Ancient Greeks practised cremation like the 

Gneoe and Ger. Indians. After burning the bodies, they 

collected the unburnt bones, ashes, etc., 

and buried them and erected “barrows of earth or 

stones” upon them. The ancient Teutons, the ancestors of 

the Germans, did the same. 

IV 

We see from what is said above, that mounds of the 
The proper theo- kind recently discovered in the Raichur 
ry about the district in Southern India are found, 
mounds. j n man y parts of Western and Central 

Asia and also on the North-western frontiers of India. 
As to what these mounds are for, various theories are 
suggested. We have seen some of these above. The 
mounds in Southern India are said to have “puzzled 
archaeologists”. I beg to submit that the puzzle is solved 
when we say, that we find in the . whole of Asia, from 
Babylon in the West to Japan in the East, a method or a 
process of the disposal of the dead, which we may call “ the 
double method” or “the double process.” In my 
view, they are not connected in any way either with 
religious sanctuaries for worship or with residential 
or fortified palaces, but they are, as suggested by Ker 
Porter, in representing another's view, places associated, 
with the dead, places of “sepulchre”. 

The known forms of the disposal of the daad are : 

1. Cremation. , 

■f 2. Ground-burial 

3. Water-burial. » 

4 Exposure to the sun and to flesh-devouring ani- 
* mals. 

5. Mummifying or embalming the body* 
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6. Patrophagie, i.e. eating the bodies of 'one’s 
parents— a kind of 'cannibalism. The ancient 
Tibetans are said to have, at one time, resorted 
to it in some cases. They" believed that the best 
method for the disposal of the dead bodies of 
their dear parents was to eat them. They loved 
them so much that they considered it a pious filial 
duty to bury them in their own stomachs (Bod* 
Goul ou Tibet by M. L. De MillouA, p. 66). 

Out of these six various methods, in the case of two— 
(a), cremation and (6) exposure— there was a double pro- 
cess. The body was, at first, burnt or exposed and then, 
after the flesh was burnt or eaten off, the remaining unburnt 
or uneaten bones were collected in ossuaries or bone-recep- 
tacles and these ossuaries wore then buried under-ground. 
(Vide my paper “ Astodan or a Persian coffin, said to bo 
3,000 years old, sent to the Museum of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, by Mr. Malcolm of Bushire. ” Vide 
my Anthropological Papers, Part I. Vide the paper on 
" The Ossuaries and Astodans of Turkestan” by Mr. 
Enostranzev of Russia. Ibid. p. 300.) Well-to-do families 
had separate vaults for preserving the bone or ash recep- 
tacles but the generality of people had a common place. 
The Gaur-Tappas of Persia, the mounds of Babylon, the 
mounds discovered by Sir Aurel Stein on our N.-W. fron- 
tiers, the mounds of Turkestan discovered by Dr. Pum- 
pelly and referred to by Mr. Enostranzev, they all are con- 
nected with the above “double method” of the disposal of 
the dead. Irrthe case of the generality of people, the re- 
ceptacles when deposited one over another, formed, after a 
time, huge 4 mounds. This accounts for pottery and 
stone and bones and, ashes, all being found in a heap. 
The recently discovered' mound of the Raiehnr district 
saesM to be V similar mound associated with the. above 
double meChdd of disposal. 
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'Pie post conspicuous illustration of this double 
process, was found by pe in 1923 in Japan, where 
yon {fed tyo pin® 6 * for the disposal of the dead. 
The first place is a crematorium or burning place. 
The process of burning is somewhat different, both 
irpp our Indian Hindu cqstom and frop the new 
crepatoriup system of the West, though sopewhat akin 
tp it. After burping the bodies, the relatives take 
away, the next day, relics of bones. They then place 
these relics in spall bpxes or jars apd thep carry the 
boxfg to another place which can properly be called a 
cemetery. Every family h§s built therein a vault wherein 
thS7 BO 1 the jars in the vault. vault has a spall 
opeping or doqr abput two fept square vrhich is kept locked, 
t^e hOy of the lock being token away by the family. On a 
dSrth pe*t occurring ip the family, the jar or the bo? of 
% next deceased is similarly placed in the fapily vault. 
I S|W in Kobe a very grand beautiful cemetery vyith all 
kinds of beaptifnl architectural vaults. The cppp|ery 
wpgld, from an architectural and esthetic point of Yfcw, 
do credit tp any great city. Thp hones of the generality ftf 
poor people are deposited in a pla.ee adjoipipg the Crenp- 
tgripp. It is, as it were, an oenp^y f«r the cpmjRpp 
PWPle- 

Now, in the present progressive crematoriums of 
the Wert also, we see this . “ double process 1 ’. I saw 
a crematorium of that kind in Paris in 1985. There 
also, the relics of bones or ashes are collected and 
deposited hi small jars or boxes. Therd, instead of 
Vaults in the ground, there are small ^esed akkee 
hi the walls of an adjoining fine large building and 
-the boxes are placed therein. These watts remind us 
nf the watti referred to ahofe by Sir A. Steiat . ftp 
pshttas are charged fees for the space eeenptod Mm, 9* 
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in Japan. In some parts of old Iran, some underground 
vaults are still found. In the case of the process of expo- 
sure to the sun and flesh-eating animals also, there -is a 
double process. The ancient Persians observed it com- 
pletely. According to Justin, as observed by Dr. Geiger, 
this double process was prevalent among the Parthians. • 
Ntyinbers of ossuaries or bone receptacles, spoken of as 
ditottfins in Parsec books, are found in various parts of 
Persio* Our Prince of Wales Museum has some specimens. 
After my return from Persia, where I had arranged to 
have ppe sqch astodan excavated at Bushire and sent to 
m$, | hpd the pleasure of presenting it to this Museum, 
where it was opened, on 4th August 192(5, before an afl- 
semfcly gathered for my lecture, on Gaur-tappas referred 
to abore. Or. Y. G. Nadgir, Professor of Anatomy at 
opr Grant Medical College, has kindly submitted a report 
on tfce bepes in the jar {vide Jour. Anthrop. Society pf 
Bombay, Yol. XIY, pp. 418-20). Sir John Malcolm, one pf 
our pasf distinguished Governors, is said to have brought 
onp With him frppi Persia. Sir A. Wilson, in his lecture 
or the Persian Gulf, refers to tfie mounds formed by such 
o$R$cies (Jflur. Geographical Society pf March 1927). 

Strsbp and Justin, ^hile speaking of the 
apri^t Pe^iups, refer tfl this double process. 

Our Hindu brethren, when they collect the burnt 
ashes and throw that in the. sea or a sacred river, 
resort to a kind of this double process, though that process 
is not on all fours with the above-narrated process of 

ttpsmteg the v#» iR bene iwtepies. Put wppk 

oi Ohotens % 

fthttlfc Mtuft |0(3»^iRjdi|eUcs. 

This double process of burying funeral urns was 
prevalent hTvai^us If j^vjpit in 

Burma {vide Beport of the AfftelliMiflR} .PM^tmeRt of 
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Burma of 1919-20, p. 14). There was cremation in ancient 
Greece as in India. As said above, the Greeks after crema- 
tion buried the bones and even erected “ barrows of earth 
or stones” upon them. The ancient Teutons did the 
same. (“The Heroic Age of India” by N. Sidhanta, 
«p, 214.) 

The above double process — cremation and then burial of f 
This double pro- relics— seems to have been prevalent in 

India ln Bnoient ancient India, even in India of the Vedic 

times. It then continued in the times 
of thie Buddhists and the Jains. Mr. Havel in his “ Hand- 
book of Indian Art” refers to an earliest known 
Indo- Aryan monument and says that its connection with' 
the Aryan tradition of pre- Buddhist India can be traced 
both in the Vedic funeral ritual and in the structure 
....itself”. 1 From the thoughts presented by the relics of 
some monuments in South India, Prof. G. Jouneau- 
Dubreuil presents the same view. 8 

From the Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
(New Series, General Section, Volume II, Part I, 1930), 
wherein we read an account of some recently discovered 
skulls, we learn that there prevailed in Southern India 
during Pandy times, that is, at least several centuries 
before the beginning of the Christian era, the “custom of 
preserving human bones in earthenware urns which were 
buried in the ground” (p, 1).^ 

V 

Now, what is the origin and object of this custom of 

origin or ob P reservln 8 the bones, or ashes etc, by the- 
jeot of the custom, double process T The custom ^iccms to have 

been associated with the idea of the con- 

“ Hand-book of Indian Art •» (1010), p. 14. 

•* Vedio Antiquities ", 1988. 
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tinuity of the soul. We see that idea illustrated in the 
mummies of Egypt and in the great pyramids and tombs 
covering them. It was believed that, as long as the body 
of the deceased, or something connected with it, was safe, 
the soul of that body was safe or at ease. Among the' 
ancient Persians, this custom was .connected with the belief 
of resurrection. The rise of the dead at the resurrection 
required the preservation of bones . 1 


1 Vide my paper on the Aetodane, referred to above. 



THE HINDU CUSTOM OP SETTING UP A 
.K ALAS A (WATER-POT) IN THE NAME 
OP A DECEASED AND THE PARSEE 
CUSTOM OP SETTING UP A 
KALASTO (m*U): A TEPUfllTS 

SUGGESTED BY THE CUSTOM . 1 


Mr. R. B. Enthoven, one of the esteemed ex-Presidenta 
oi oar Bombay Anthropological Society, 
Introduction. has given ns, in the last issne of our 
Journal, an interesting paper, entitled 
41 Tribes and Castes of Mysore” 3 , taking a brief review of 
„The Mysore Tribes and Castes”, Volume II, by the 
late H. V. Nanjundayya, h.a., and Rao Bahadur Jj. R. 
Ananth Krishna Iyer, b.a. (1928). It is this paper whioh 
has suggested to me the subject of this brief paper. 

Mr. Enthoven’s very first introductory remarks suggest 
to me a few autobiographical words as introduction. He 
says : “ There are probably not many members of the Bombay 
Anthropological Society who will recall, after this interval 
-of time, the census of 1901, so ably conducted by the late 
Sir Herbert Risley, the distinguished compiler of * Tribes 
■and Castes of Bengal* and the author of * The People of 
India’.” Thanks to Qod, I am one of the “ not many 
members” who can recall the Census of 1901, when Sir 
Herbert Risley, one of our distinguished past Presidents, 


, — 

1 This paper mi read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on th« 17th April 1931 (Journal Vol. „ XIV, No. 7, 
pp 867-870). 


3 Journal of the Anthropold^jcal Society of Bomb ay, VoL XIV , 
No. 5, pp. 837A> 
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was the Census Commissioner of the whole of India, when 
Mr. B. E. Enthoven, another of our distinguished past 
l^i dents, was the head Censns Officer of the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency, and when the late Mr. S. M. Ed- 
wardes, another of our distinguished past Presidents, was 
the Chief Census Officer of our City of Bombay. In that 
great Census,— I call it great, because in the matter of 
suggesting futhev studies about this great country, it 
was really great,— I had offered my humble services as 
a Volunteer and was deputed to work as an Honorary 
Assistant Superintendent in my dear district of Colaba. 
I had taken my first lessons, as it were of volunteering, 
as a Plague Volunteer in the early years of Plague (1897- 
99). That Plague Volunteer work had given me a little 
insight into the household life of our people. I remember 
well my early morning cycle rides for plague inspection in 
my Colaba Ward, commencing from the Qrant buildings 
at Lower Colaba to the utmost Colaba point where stands 
the cemetery. I have a good recollection of my work in the 
Census of 1901, referred to by Mr. Enthoven. I had my busy 
work, during the day, as the Secretary of the Parsee Pun- 
chayet of Bombay. But still, I spared my mornings for a 
few days to attend to the Census work, and I remember, with 
pleasure, my cycle-rides on the occasion in my district of' 
Colaba, 'and especially the midnight moonlight .cycling 
on the Census night at Lower Colaba. I remember with 
pleasure, what little I learnt during this Census work and 
the preceding plague Work. It created in my mind somn 
f&rther interest about Cultural Anthropology.* It was that 
interest that had led me to deliver a lecture 1 on Census in 
Gujarati before my Gujarati Dny&n Pras&rak Mandli 
(The Society ^for the Diffusion of Knowledge), of which I 

8 " * ■■■. " T" ’ — * 

1 The lecture »H entitled atiQsft". Vid » 

itj Gujlriti 'afrytaVruiCrak Essays," P*»* IV, pp. 19-44. 
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' have the pleasure and honour to be the President for these 
last 18 years. It was the spirit of volunteering, thus ac- 
quired, that led me, when the last Great War was declared, 
to place, at the disposal of Mr. Edwardes, the then Police 
Commissioner, in response to his appeal, the services, as 
special Police Constables, of my two youngest sons, then 
mere boys, and to offer my own services in the mor- 
nings and evenings, for any purpose other than that 
of policing. It was the interest thus created, not only 
by Census matters, but other matters, generally anthro- 
pological, that had then led me, latterly, to study Risley’s 
great work, entitled “ The People of India.” I take 
this opportunity to hand over to our Hon. Secretary, the 
results of that study, a paper on “ A Summary of 
Risley’s ‘People of India’,” in the hope, that, when 
published in our Journal, it may help, at least, the Btudento 
of Anthropology, being the summary of the learned work 
of a great Anthropologist, not only of India, but of inter- 
national repute. 

Mr. Enthoven’s paper speaks of the Tribes and Caste 
of Mysore. Therein, the custom which 
lbiwa n ?n' the name has suggested to me the subject of my 
of a deceased paper, is said to be observed by the 
person. . Agasa tribe in the Mysore district. But 

I do not think it is confined to that district It seems 
to be prevalent elsewhere also. The custom, which is 
referred to by Mr. Enthoven, as one of the matters of 
great importance that may interest students of folk-lore, 
is this 

" The ghost of the deceased wife is believed often to 
torment or trouble her successor. If the latter is unable 
to suckle her new born babe, or gets hysterical or’ other- 
wise ill, the first wife is then propitiated by setting up a 
kalata (water r pot) in her name and making puja to it 
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and also by offering a new doth which the second wife 
afterward wears.” 1 

We find the following observances and belief in this 
custom:— 

(1) The setting up of a kalasa (water-pot) in honour 

of the dead. 

(2) The setting up is spoken of, as being done in the 

name of a deceased . 

* (3) A puja, i.e., bowing or homage, is done to that 

water-pot. 

(4) The setting up of the water-pot is accompanied 
with the offering of *a new cloth. 

(5) The ceremony is observed with a view to please the 
spirit of a deceased person. 

This custom of “settingup a kalasa ” strikes me as. 

interesting from a Parses point of view 

•of'a teLsa ttlD8 UP ^ seems t0 have a parallel, to some 
extent, though not on all fours, among the 
Parsees. The kalasa is spoken- of as kalasio or karasyo 
(MR$k, among them. It is a small water-pot and is 
an useful vessel for household use. Just as the kalasa 
plays an important part in one of the Indian ceremonies 
of the dead, the kalasyo plays an important part, a well* 
nigh similar important part, in a Parsee ceremony in 
honour of the dead. The Indian custom, as related in the 
work referred to by Mr. Enthoven, seems to confine it to 
beliefs on occasions of second marriages. But among the 
Parsees it is not so confined. 

Among the Parsees, the custom of “setting up kalasa ” 
( kalasyo ) is observed on two occasions connected wih a 
death in the f^nily: (A) The first three days after death. 
(B) The last ten days of a Parsee year. 


1 Journal, op. cit. p. 610. 
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Daring the first three days aftefc deaths A 
(A) getting up plays some partinthereme'mr 

a kaiaia during, brance of the dead. No sooner is the 

£ys after death* dead bod y rem0Ved i r <>m the bopse to- 
be carried to the Tower of Silence a. 
kalasya, fall of water, with Sowers in it, is placed 
near the place - where the body was placed before 
being carried for disposal. The water and flowers are 
changed twice— in the morning and in the evening. The- , 
lady member of the family who does this is one who has gone 
through a bath. This is generally observed for three days. 
Few, very few, "observe this custom of setting up a Jealosy a 
for more than three days— for 10, 30 or 365 days of the 
.ybar. This subsequent setting up is not on the place where 
the body w&3 last placed, but in any clean part of -the 
.house.' In the case of the observation of the custom by 
some even after the first three days, the Jealasa is replaced 
at times by a flower vase. I know of a respectable high 
family which observed the custom of setting up a kalasya 
or flower vase for years together after the death of the 
head of the family. They also placed by the side of the 
kalasya or flower vase a suit of clothes. I know a res-, 
pectable leading family of the Parsee DeSais in Naosari 
Which sets up some flowers in a vase, on a seat spoken . 
of as the g&di or the throne of the deceased head of the 
family, even now, about 40 or 50 years after death. A 
turban of the deceased is also placed there. 


The second occasion connected with death on winch 
the Jealasa or Jealasya is set up and: 
plays 'A promi'fletft part H that of Obser- 
ving s6me IdAeiftl ceftmomeA it hfafollb 
of 'the dead, peifbrmed dhrfdg thA ffik 
10 days of a Parsee ydar-^Ays jikSWt & 

Farvardeg&n holidays or Mukt&d holidays. 1 Will, At firsts 


’ ($).The obser. 
▼anpe oi tfre cus- 
tom daritig the 
Mukt Ad holidays. 
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idescribehere the holidays, quoting what I have said in one 
■ •df my previous works 

• “ The last ten days of the Parsee year from roz Astad, 

Far var degft n or the 26th day of the last month Aspen* 
"^monies * d ° er ®" *° the day of Vahishtoyisht. 6gth&, 

* are known as the Farvardeg&n or' the 
Mukt&d holidays. They are the principal holy days for the 
remembrance of the dead. In the case of the death of a 
•member of a family during a year, these holidays are parti* 
cularly observed ceremoniously by the family during the 
first year. In other years, the ceremonies are often perform- 
ed in turn jointly by several families that are chips of the 
same block. For example, A has left behind him three sons, 
B, C, After the death of A, the three sons observe the 
holidays ceremoniously and perform all religious ceremonies, 
in turn every year, in their own houses. In case B has a 
death in his family in a particular year he generally pre- 
fers to perform the ceremonies at his house, though it be 
not his turn, because it is the first year of the death of a 
member of his family. In the case where ceremonies are 
performed in turns, the others pay their mite as a . part 
-of the expenses. For example, if it is B’s turn, then C and 
D pay a certain sum as their mites for the expenses. 

“ These holidays are known by the following two names 
•oif which the first is the older name: — 1. The Farvardeg&n 
. Holidays. 2. Makt&d Holi days. ’ u 

The custom of observing these holidays is very old. We 

Menander Pro * earn * rom Menander Protector (b. about 
teetor’s reference 550 A.C.), the Byzantine historian, who had 
to the Pemrde- lived in the reign of king Mauricius (Mau- 
gta ho idays. „ rieius Flavius Tiberius, 582-602) that, wh^q, 
•the Boman ejpperor ’s Embassy arrived in Persia to the Court 
. of Naoshirwan the Just (Chosroes I), the latter delayed the 

X. Vide my ‘‘The Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the 
- '".Tap*#* (193$, pp. 465-69. 
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reception of the Embassy, because he was engaged in the* 
bservation of the ten Farvardeg&n holidays. 1 

The word FarvardegAn is plural of fravard (anrother 
form of fravart or fravarti, which is another form of » 
Avesta FrovasM ) and means " the ceremony in honour of' 
the Fravashis or the Farohars or the guardian spirits of the 
dead.” In India, the Parsees have been using the word 
MuktAd, ($$313) for the holidays. The Avesta words for; . 
the holy guardian spirits of the dead are ‘ Ashaon&m fra- 
vashAyA”. Dastur Neryosang Dhaval, while translating 
some of the AveBta writings into Sanskrit, translated the 
above words as mukt&tmdnci vrudhdhi (g+dlcHMT fwft). 
Hence arose the Indian Parsee name of the holidays as: 
MuktAd, i.e., the days for the remembrance of the holy 
souls for mukti or salvation. 

The.principal observance during the holidays is that 
known as “ mukt&d madva” (*jwis Mis<u), 
the *•*•» to set U P muktdd. The house, or if' 
observance* of the not the whole house, a particular part 
1 fty8 ‘ of the house, is cleaned and generally 

white-washed before the holidays. Then, in that cleaned and' 
white-washed poi tion of the house, they put an iron or marble' 
stand or a table, In some Parsee houses, built by Parsees, a 
chunam-built platform, in the form of an altar, is built for 
the purpose from the very beginning. On such a stand,, 
table, or platform, kalasyas (water-pots), containing 
water and flowers are arranged. The place where the- 
Jealosy As (water-pots), are arranged, is lit up at night.* 
Fire is kept burning with fragrant sandal-wood and 
, frankincense for a great part of the day and night. Rela- 

‘ 1 Vide Darmeateter '* Le Zend Avesta,” Vol. I{, p. 603, n. It. 

3 I remember being in- Paris on let and 2nd November 1880 when 
they celebrated their holidays in honour of the dead, « Le jour de toua. 
lea motto*’ and “ Le jonr de ton* lee eainto”. What l aaw daring one 
of the two nights in tne home of a learned scholar,' in'Vhe’fdrm ofdeoo- 
rations with flowers, burning candlesticks, eto., at onde reminded me of* 
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tio ns And friends pay visits, especially in the afternoon or 
eafrly at night. They carry' flowers with them, which are 
placed on the pots. They name the particular person' in 
whose kalasya they desire their flowers to be placed.' 
Every individual deceased has a separate kalasyd in his or 
her honour. They bow their head towards the Jealosy as set 
up there and pay their homage to the dead. The visits are 
spoken of as muJet&d ne page padva javun HU 

MMl w$'), i.e., to go to pay homage to the spirits of the 
deceased. They feed the fire, and remember, at the same 
time, the particular departed ones, to pay homage to whose 
memory, they pay the visit. 

Now for each dead of the family, there is at present 
the custom to place a separate Jealasya (pot) for 
several number of years after death. For example, suppos. 
a family has lost two persons during a year, say E and F. 
Then two separate kalasy&s (pots), each in memory of E 
and F, are provided and placed on the stand or on the 
platform. 1 That particular pot is spoken of as E’s or F’s 
.kalasya. At times, they place not one pot but more than 
one, one over another. That is called behru (51*0. Some 
derived it from Gujarati be (®l), i.e., two. 2 

The custom of observing the last 10 days of the year 
in honour of the dead in a separate clean part of the 
house is old but a part of the modern Parses phraseology 
about the ceremony is Indian. The whole ceremony is 

a Parse© Muktftd ceremony, with this difference that in a Parsee house 
the Fire burnt in a fire-vase, and there in Paris, it burnt iu the fires 
place in the drawing room, (Vide my Gujarati “ Lectures and Sermon- 
on Zoroastrian Subjects ”, Part II). 

1 Vide my “ Religious Ceremomies and Cu*tomsof the Parsecs”,, 

p. 47& # 

2 Ibid . p. 476. I derive the word from Persian 'jbehrih' (• 
share and attribute the use of the word to the fact that the different 
members of the family blook paid their shares (behrih) in the joint 
Muktftd eeremSny expenses. 
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referred to in the Pahlavi Vajarkard-i-Dini, where it 
is spoken of as hurale itibunashna. In the Persian 
Rivayats, it is spoken of as hurale nashhndan. The 
meaning of both the phrases is “ to get the hurale 
seated”. The meaning of the word hurale is not clear. 
In modern Parsee Indian phraseology also, the significa- 
tion of setting or seating continues. For example, people 
speak of mukthd bethel (&*ms BUl), i.e., the Mukt&d sat. 

The most significant part of the ceremony is that* 
connected with Jealasa, a water-pot. The Parsees use the 
word as Jealosy o or learasyo or M^i). They also 

speak of the learasya of each particular dead. For 
example, the learasyo of A or B, i.e., of such and such a 
dead person. At the end of the 10 ceremonial 1 days or— as 
many in India observe the holidays for 18 days — at the end 
of 18 days, every family tkaes away the particular 
lealasyas or pots dedicated by them in memory of their 
particular dead and keep them in a separate place. They 
are not used for other ordinary purposes. 

The Indian custom, referred to above, speaks of, 
2. The setting up “ setting up a lealasa (water-pot) in her 
in the name of name and making puja to it; and also 
the deceased. by offering a new cloth which the second 
dife afterwards wears”. In the A vesta 2 , where the above 
ten Mukt&d days and their observances are spoken of, 
naming the dead is specially referred to. The Fravashis, 
or the Spirits, of the dead expect their names to be recited. 
They say : — “ Who will praise us ? Who will offer us a sacri- 
fice f Who will meditate upon us? Who will bless us? Who 
will receive us with meat and clothes in his kand and with 
a prayer worthy of bliss? Of which of us will the name be 
taken for invocation?” We see from, this 'passage that 
- 1 Vide 'my Gujarati book “An enquiry from Pahlavi, Pazend 

and other works on the oubjeot of the number of days of the 
Farvardeg&n fe&l ?) 

2 Pravardin Yasht XIII, 49-50. 
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naming isheld to be important. So, in every Farsee 
•family, what is called the nUm-grahan 1 2 * * * (lit. the taking of 
of names), which is a register of the names of the dead, 
plays an important part. The family priest recites the 
names of all the dead of the family from that register. 9 
Among the Parsees, the kalasa set up in memory of a parti- 
cular deceased is inscribed with the name of the deceased. 

• Among the Hindus, the second wife is said to be 
a. The puja or making a puja to the kalasa “set up” in 
bowing in honour the name of the first wife. As said above, 
of the dead, among the Parsees, there is no special 
-custom for the second wife to set up a kalasa in the name of 
the first wife. What is common between the two communi- 
.ties is simply “ the setting up of kalasa ” in honour of the 
dead.' If by puja is simply meant bowing as a posture 
of homage to the memory of the deceased, the Parsees have 
that observance. When they go to the place where the 
Muktftd is set up, they make a general obeisance. When 
the particular kalasa is pointed out to them as being 'the 
-one in the name of the particular deceased with whom 
they were much associated, they bow in that direction 
•remembering her name. 

The general prayer of remembrance recited at the 
''time is spoken of now by the Parsees as Mukt&d no namas- 
kar (SjMisiU nHWit), i.e., “the Prayer of Homage to 
the departed souls’'. It runs thus : — “Ashaon&m vanghuh- 
ish sftr&o spent&o fravashayfi yazamaidd”. t 

1 Vide mj*“ Religion* Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees.’' 
p. 470. 

2 Vide tgy paper on “A Vahi, or Register of the Died of 

•some of the Parsees of Broaoh, and a Parses Martyr mentioned in if’ 

■Journal ot the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. XIV No 3, 

ipp. *8-18 ; Vide pp. 1-16 ante 
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m., We remember the good powerful beneficent fravatite 
(Holy Spirits) of the rigteous. 

In the case of the particular deceased the formula is : 
“Aidar yAd bAd auusheh-ravAn ravani”, i.e., May the' 

Holy Spirit of ( here the.particular deceased is men* 

tioned by name) be remembered here. 

The Hindu custom speaks of an offering of new clothe 
» in honour of the deceased. Among the 

of new^lofh nn8 Parsees, thie offering of a new suit of 
clothes in honour of the dead play an. 
important part. In the Farvardin Tasht (Yt. XIII, 50),. 
the holy spirits of the deceased are represented as- 
expressing a desire in the above named MuktAd holidays,, 
to be remembered with clothes. They say “Kd paiti- 
zanAt zasta vastra vata asha nAsa nemangha”. 

i.e., Who will welcome us with’ clothes in their hands and, 
prayers aiming at righteousness. 

The suit of clothes offered is known as SiAv 8 (%ft*il«|). 
This suit of clothes is spoken of as JAme-i ashodAd, 
i.e , “ the gift to the righteous". Among the Parsees on 
some.occasions, it is presented to the family priest. It is 
not necessarily expected that the person who offers should 
put it on. 

At the OothamnA ceremony on the third day after 
death, small pieess of new cloth, sufficiently Jprge to make a 
mdrah, or holy shirt, are offered and presented to the 
priests. „ 

l Ya?n» XXVI, 1. ’ ~ 7 

it Vide my Religions Ceremonies and Customs of the Pansies," 
p.M- - ' : * ■ 
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The Hindu custom speaks of some ceremony to appease * 

6. Pleasing the fl P^ t °* a deceased husband or wife,, 
spirit of a dead on the occasion of a second marriage 

MOMdlawii^e? Tlxe Parsees also perform some religious 
ceremonies in honour of a deceased wife 
or husband, when the husband or wife remarries, It is, 
meant, as a simple ceremony of remembrance. All the dear 
•departed ones are remembered and invoked on occasions, 


even of first marriages. Such invocations are included in 
the ceremonies known as Varadh-patra. 1 But on occasions - 
of second marriage, ceremonies in honour of the individual 
first wife or husband are performed. The night is 
generally the time for celebrating and consecrating the 
marriage; so the Vendidad, which is recited at night, is 
generally enjoined to be recited on the occasion. 


I think the kalasa, kalasia, or. water-pot, has come 

The signification * nto importance in the later stage of the 
of the use of belief. The offering of water and flowers 
h,ahsa. j s th e first general custom. They were 

offered at the family altar or family hearth in honour of the 
dead, in their pious remembrance. That is the original main 
pious object. But there must be some utensil or pot in 
which the water and flowers may be offered. Which utensil 
or vessel can be more conveniently used than kalasa or- 
kalasiya which is ordinarily used in all Indian houses for 
holding or drinking water 1 So, that utensil came in use. 
Now a days we find some refined taste replacing the kalasa 
by the flower vase. So, the original belief of offering water 
and flowers in honour of the dead came to be associated 
with the kalasa holding the water and the flowers that 
were offeree^ A separate kalasa came to be associated with, 
the memory of each deceased. 

,1 will conclude this paper with the mention of a.few~ 

1 Ibid, page SO. 
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thoughts suggested by the custom of framing things set up 
in honour of the dead or of naming the deceased in the 
.religious prayers offered to remember them. » 

The custom of associating the name of a person living 
or deceased, 'with a particular religious 

naming Donors or act > Beems to Pw a very prominent part 
* Worshippers. A both in church aiid in society. While 
rcustom » Japan. v i s iting places of worship in Japan in 

my visit of that beautiful country in 1923, I was struck ' 
with the spread of the custom there. On entering into 
many religious places there, in the very entrance I saw 
several huge wooden boards with hundreds of names — 
names of donors who had given their offerings for the 
^building of the temples or for their upkeep. All donations, 
varying from thousands of yens to small sums of 
five, were mentioned on the boards and new names were 
being added. It seems to have been believed that unless 
names were so marked or noted, due merit did not accrue 
to the donors. 

Again, whether the authorities of the religious places' 
-name them or not, the pilgrims themselves took care to 
name themselves, or, as it were, to register their names in 
religious places of their visits. I observed at Neco that 
the, pilgrims, who visited the holy mountain, attached slips 
•of papers with their names to the trees round about. This 
was, as it were, registering their own names as pilgrims. 
They seemed to think that without their names being thus 
.announced or registered, the merit of their pilgrimage 
remained unwritten or unnoted. 

I think that one can well trace the modern practice 
of travellers writing their names on old 
old reiigSou* cus° buildings of archaeological repute to this 
a ?n mo* CQS tom of “naming" in religious 
dtm vandaUra!* observances and during pilgrimages. The 
stages may be mentioned as ^ follows:— 
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(1) The living named their dead dear ones in their 
offerings and recitals Of prayers in honour of the 
dead; To speak in Parsee religions philosophy, 
the zindeh-rav&n (the living souled), named the 
AnousTuih-rav&n, i.e., the immortal souled. 

(2) The living named their departed dear ones on 
their tombs and in churches, e.g., in the form of 
memorial tablets. 

(3) The authorities of religious mansions or institu- 
tions named, in their book or public registers, or 
in public places, the donors, whether the dona- 
tions were by the donors for their own merit or 
in honour of the dead. 

(4) The pilgrims (who as far as they gave offering 
in the places of pilgrimage were donors) named 
themselves on or about the places of their 
pilgrimage. 

(5) The visits of old archaeological places were a kind 
of pilgrimage. The visitors then wrote, or, as it 
were, registered there their names. That grew 
to modem vandalism. 

(6) The modern practices of putting up tablets in 
the names of the donors on modem religious or 
charitable buildings seems to have evolved or 
grown from the preceding. 

I do not mean to assert that the above is the regular 
order. The order may vary or have new items of other 
customs intervening betweeen them. But what I mean to 
say is, that ^all these practices arose from the old belief of 
naming the deceased in whose honour offerings were made. 



A SUMMARY OF THE FIRST TWO 
CHAPTERS 0F SIR HERBERT 
RI$LEY>S il PEOPLE) 0]f lND,J A”. 1 

“ The People of India” by Sir Herbert Bialey, one of 
the esteemed ex-Presidents of the Anthro- 
Introduction. pological Society of Bombay, is a very 
learned and useful work, which all 
interested in the Anthropology of India may read with 
advantage. While reading it some years ago, I had the 
pleasure of taking brief notes, in the form of an outline, 
of its first two important chapters. I beg to submit here, 
{as said in one of my previous papers, 8 ) this outline, hoping 
that it may interest the beginners of the study of the 
Anthropology of India. 

Chapter I. 

THE PHYSICAL TYPES. 

There are “ some decisive physical features which 

determine the ' course of the natural 

Ethnic isolation movements of mankind.”^ In the matter 
of India. 

of these physical features, India is, as 
it were, “ an irregularly triangular or pear-shaped for- 
tress, protected, on two sides, by the sea,” and, on the 
third, by mountain ranges of which the Himalaya forms 
“ the central and most impregnable portion .” 4 

1 This paper was printed in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. XIV, No. 7, pp. 877-924. 

2 Vol. XIV, pp. 857-59. 

3 H. H. Risley’s “ People of India ”, p. 1. o 

4 Ibid. Prof, Huxley compares the shape of India to «' the 
diamond on a paok of cards, having a north angle at Lac^kh, a south 
angle at Cape Comorin, a west angle near the mouth of the Indus, and 
*n east angle near that of the Ganges'*. 
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These mountain ranges “carve westward and southward 
-towards the Arabian Sea!’* 1 There are a number of passes 
(like the Bolan, Hbyber, etc.) by which armies! with some 
raid of commissariatarTangements etc., can enter India, but 
siot groups of families or tribes. So, immigration from the 
JNorth is stopped. The ridges from the eastern end of 
the Himalaya run North and South. Thus, any immigration 
-from that side also is stopped. So, the Mongolian immi- 
gration has ithrned towards the river-basins of Indo-China. 
Hence it is, that great Mongolian immigrations have 
generally been towards Burma aiid China. 

In some places, where the mountain range is passable 
And convenient for some immigration, other difficulties 
prevent it. (a) There is an available “ gap between the 
Suleiman range and the Arabian Sea,” which is a little 
•convenient for immigration, but the deserts of Makrari, 
which lie in the way of the gap, prevent immigration 
from that side. 8 (6) Again, add to this physical 
•difficulty, the difficulty caused by the habitation of “ races 
of masterless men”, who plunder travellers. Oh the 
Hast, some available gaps are formed by “ tractless 
forests”, the difficulties of crossing which are added 
to by races, .among whom a “ primitive rule is, that a man 
must prove his manhood by taking the stranger’s head.” 

On the Western side of India, the difficulties of immi- 
gration were less ; and so, we find the Western part of 
India, between the sea-coast and the Western Ghauts, 
.admitting traders and others. But the extent of this 

1 Ibid. Journal of the Ethnological Society of Loudon, Vol. 
I. This comparison is “ analogous to the rhomboid of Eratosthenes 
And other Greek geographers.” (Ibid, n.) 

2 1 Kg., 4ke the case of the destruction of a part of Alexander 
the Great’s army on its return homewards,, in spite of Alexander ta- 
king all possible care to avoid a mishap. 
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portion is limited. The long range of the forest-clad^ 
Western Ghauts, running North to South, prevented a~ 
free or easy access to the interior, thus somewhat proven-; 
ting immigration on a large scale from that side. On- 
the Eastern side, the low coast, well-nigh harbour- 
less, prevented a free immigration from that side. Thus, 
the physical cause of mountain ranges, deserts, trackless- 
forests and harbourless eastern coast and the historical 
causae of the occupation of the regions on the' other side of 
some available gaps by lawless people have brought about 
some sort of isolation for India. 

The big country or rather continent, thus isolated,. 
Three main re- “comprises three main regions” : (1) the 
presenting .pedal Northern, that of the Himalaya, the 
Ethnic charac- abode of snow ; (2) the Middle Land or' 
ter8, Madhyadesa, formed by “ the river 

plains of Northern India”; (3) “the southern table- 
land of the Deccan.” In brief, the three regions are- 
Northern, Middle and the Southern. Each of these three 
regions has an “ ethnic character of its own,” 
contributing “ a distinct element to the making of thie- 
Indian peoples.” 1 (a) The Deccan, “ one of the most 
ancient geological formations in the world, has, since 
. the dawn of history, been the house of the Dravidians, 
the oldest of the Indian races”. (6) “The (Madhyadesa, the) 
most recent of the three regions, the alluvial plains of the 
north, formed, in prehistoric times the high way of the- 
Aryan advance into India, and a large section of 
its inhabitants still cherishes the tradition of remote 
Aryan descent, (c) The influence of (the 'first region) 
the Himalaya has been mainly negative.” But, in spite of 
its acting as a barrier from the north, “all along the line 
of hills, even among people whose speech is of Rajput ori- 

k 1 Ibid. p. 8. 
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-gin, distinct traces may be observed of an intermixture 
-of Mongolian blood.” Thus, old India had Dravidians in 
the South, Aryans in the middle (strictly speaking from 
tbie modern point of view, not the middle but the North) 
And an intermixture of the Mongolian in the North or 
rather the upper North. The present India “ has out* 
grown its ancient limits” by the inclusion of “thelndo- 
Iranian region of Baluchistan and the Indo-Chinese re- 
*gion of Burma,” these two forming, as it were, two “ out- 
works which guard the flanks” 1 of India. One of these two 
outposts, Baluchistan, which separates India from Iran, 
is somewhat barren and inhospitable, and the other, 
Burma, fertile and hospitable. 

The main results of the influence of the above “ exter- 
nal factors of the problem of Indian 

The results of the Ethnology” are the following: (1) The 
Influence of these 

External Factors, above snow-clad range of mountains 
only practicable to crossing at certain 
periods of the year, opposes a great “ fusion of contras- 
ting types”. (2) Passes of lower elevation have permitted 
hostile incursions now and then, and these have, now and 
then, crushed out some “ racial distinctions.” (3) “ Iso- 
lated hill ranges and lofty plateaux, guarded by forests 

furnish an abiding refuge for tribes which are compact 
enough to immigrate efl masse. (4) Harbourless coast-lines 
M have failed to foster the maritime skill”, and so, have per- 
mitted some daring invaders to land occasionally on the 
Indial soil. 

India has no “ pre-historic evidence of which ethnolo- 
* gists in Europe have made such admi- 
-Internal faoton. ra b] e use< 'There are no cave-deposits, no 
* sepulchral mounds or barrows, no 
kitchen middens, no lake dwellings, no ancient forti- 


1 Ibid. (P. 3. 
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fled towns... end no sculptured bones or weapons portraying 
the vicissitudes of the life of primitiye man. The climate 
and the insects have obliterated all perishable vestiges of the 
past, and what nature may have spared, a people devoid 
of the historic sense has made no effort to preserve .” 1 So r 
one must resort to conjecture based on some solid basis. 
“ A society in many respects still primitive,” supplies that 
solid basis. 

The basis of society in ancient India was racial 
Some old monuments show “ the race 
of ^diua society! sentiment of the Aryans towards the 
Dravidians, which runs through the 
whole coarse of Indian tradition and survives in scarcely 
abated strength to the present day.” The higher race of the 
Aryans is always friendly to the lower race — the Dravi~ 
dians — but it is also conscious of its superiority. It is 
“sympathetic, but patronising.” This race sentiment ‘‘sup- 
plied the motive principle of caste (and) its influence 

has tended to preserve in comparative purity the types 
which it favours ”. 2 

The data of Ethnology are of three kinds : (1) Physical 
characters, (2) Linguistic characters. 
^ The data of ( 3 ) ReligioUB and Social usages. Of 
these, the physical characters are the 
most trustworthy. The other two, language and customs r 
may, at times, mislead. 

“ The belief, that linguistic affinities prove community 
of descent was one which commended 
LioguUtio cha- itself alike to (a) populations straggling 
wd e »ao« ia08Ua8e for freedom and to ( 6 ) rulers in search. 

of excuses for removing a * 1 neighbour's 
l andmar k. * ’» Napoleon III, taking advantage of this belief 
and taking the title of the Emperor of France, annexed 
’ 1 Ibid. p. 4 . 3 Ibid. 3 Ibti. p. 7. 
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Savoy where French was spoken. The idea of Pan-Teu- 
tonism thus helped the cause of German unity. “ Thus we 
find Comparative Philology, in the hands of ardent patriots 
and astute diplomatists, trespassing on the domain of 
ethnology and confusing for political purposes the two 
distinct conceptions of race and nationality.” 1 . 

, The ethnologists themselves were at fault, because 
they, at times, “ based their classification of races inainly 
upon linguistic characters.” Instead of resorting to the 
observations of physical data “ which form the main basis 
of ethnological conclusions,” the ethnologists themselves 
appealed to linguistic data instead of physical data for 
various reasons, (a) Firstly, because the linguistic data 
are easy to collect [and easy to examine. Dr. Grierson 
resorted for his linguistic Survey of India, embodied in 
i.6 volumes, to the “ device of circulating for translation, 
the parable of the Prodigal Son”,- substituting a fat goat 
for a fat calf and a number of common words and phrases. 
In the case of physical data, in place of this simple device, 
there would have been much .trouble, costs and time. 
(5) Secondly, it is more easy to classify precisely the 
languages than to classify “ the minute variations of form 
and feature which go to make up an ethnic type.”* 
(c) Thirdly, “while there are practically no mixed 
languages, there are hardly any pure races. Judged by 
the only sound test, that of grammatical structure as 
‘distinguished from mere vocabulary, all languages may be 
regarded as true genera and species from which no hybrid 
progeny can arise. Words may be borrowed on a 
larger or smaller scale but the essential structure of 
the languagk remains unchanged, the foreign elementa 
'being forced into an indigenous mould.” 8 e.g., the French,, 
borrowing fijpm English, speak of taking afternoon*tea aa 


1 Ibid. 


2 Ibid. p. 8. 


3 Ibid . 
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“ five o’cloquer.” The Bengalis speak of late attendance as 
Ami miss-train JcariyAchhi. In such cases, the borrowed 
phrases have been “ dealt with in accordance with the 
genius of the language and there is no approach to struc- 
tural hybridism. Races, on the other hand, mix freely; 
they produce endless varieties.” There is no satisfactory 
system of classifying the variations. Thus has arisen an. 
^‘ unholy alliance” between two distinct sciences, Compara- 
tive Philology and Ethnology. 

Then the question is : “ What are the true relations 
between Ethnology and Philology? Within what limits 
can we argue from correspondence of language to commu- 
nity of race or from differences of language to diversity of 
race?” Some scholars like Schwiker and Hale are of opinion 
that “ language is the only true test of racial affinities.” 
Others like Sayce say “ that identity or relationship of 
language can prove nothing more than social contact.” 

“ The mere fact that speech is a physiological function 
depending in the last resort on the structure of the larynx”, 
suggests that the latter view is correct. Some races pro- 
duce sounds which others cannot but simply, imitate, e.g., 
the Bengalis cannot pronounce simple ‘s’. They always pro- 
nounce it as ‘sh\ The people of Western India generally 
pronounce V like ‘w\ All oriental people add an ‘i* 
before ‘s’. They speak Smith as Ismith, state as istate, 
slate as islate, scholar as ischolar. 

Now, the truth lies between the two extreme opinions- 
of scholars. “ There are four possible cases : 

(1) Where both language and physical type have 
been changed by contact with other races or 
communities j” 1 e.g., the Bengali speaking Kochh' 
have lost both their tribal language and original 
Mongoloid type.* 


I Ibid. p. 9. 
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(2) “ Where the language has changed, but the racial 
type has remained the same;” e.g., the Gauls, 
Normans and Lombards in Europe, the Negroes 
in America and the Ahoms, Bhumij and many 
others in Indi a. 

(3) Where the language has been kept, but the racial 

, type changed, e-g., “a large proportion of the 

Rajputs all over India.” 1 

j( 4) “Where both language and physical typo are 
unchanged”, e.g., the Andamanese, the Santals, 
the Mundas and the Manipuris. In the first two 
cases, where language has changed, an appeal to 
language would be of no use. As to the next two, 
in'both of which the language has remained un- 
changed, the undermentioned canon may apply: 

(a) “ In a reas where several languages are spoken, 
one or more will be dominant, i.e., gaining 
ground, and the rest are decadent or subor- 
dinate., i.e., are stationary or declining.” 2 

(b) The fact of a tribe using a dominant langu- 
age “ does not of itself suggest any in- 
ference as to its origin.” 

(c) “ The fact that such a group speaks a deca- 
dent language may supply evidence of their 
origin, the value of which will vary with 
circumstances.” 8 

These propositions do not carry us very far. At 
■times, they break down. “ The fact that the .Rftjbansi- 
Eoohh and fhe Bhumij both speak Bengali does not prove 
them to be of Indo- Aryan descent. On this point, their 
physical ty^e would be conclusive.” 4 " (a) Two small 
1 Ibid : ~ 2 Ibid . p. 10. $ Ibid . 4 Ibid . p. ll. 
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and isolated communities in Bengal— the Siy&lgirs of' 
Midnapore and the Kichaks of Dacca,' (are) speaking 
Btiil dialects of Gujarati/' One may infer front - 
tiiis, “ that these people may have come from Gujar&t 
and are probably related in some way to the Bhils.” But 
there is room for doubt. Their traditions and usages and 
occupations “ suggest, that, at no very distant date, they; 
formed part of that miscellaneous multitude of gypsy folk- 
whose origin is no less of a mystery in India than in other 
parts of the world. 1 To people of their habits, the posses- 

sion of a special argot would be an obvious convenience and 
it seems simple to suppose that this circumstance led to- 
the wide diffusion of the dialect than to argue that the 
small groups which make use of it in Bengal must be 
fragments of a distant and compact tribe like the Bhils 9 ." 
(6) The Vaidu (herbalists) of Poona speak Marathi outside, - 
and Kanarese at home. They were brought by one of the- 
Peshwas from Kanara. (c) “ The K&s&r (coppersmiths) of 
NasAc speak Guj&rati at home, and Marathi out of doors." 
Here their languages “ point to a migration, but the value 
of the deduction is small." (d) The weakness of “the 
argument from affinity of language to affinity of 
race is afforded by Brahui. ..Most of the Dravidian 
speaking areas are massed in the south of India." 
But, the Brahui “ a tiny island of Dravidian speech far 
away in Baluchistan, where it is surrounded 'on alt 
sides by Indo- Aryan languages " speaks Dravidian. 
The conclusions drawn from this strange fact are- 
various. Some conclude, that the Dravid'ians came to- 
India from beyond the North-West frontier. Another school 
takes the Brahui as an outpost of the main bodfr of Dravi- 

M 1 I think, that it seems ffbra Firdouai, that the c gypsies were* 

' original tjr Indian minstrels. They long stayed in F&sia and them 
spread over the whole of the world. 2 Ibid . 
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dians in southern India. But both the schools ignore the' 
fact that there are “ marked differences between the Brahui 
and the Dravidians.” The resemblance of language can only' 
be explained by the fact that at one time the Brahui lived 
in close contact with the Dravidians, and were in their speech 
influenced by the latter. Here the decadent and isolated 
language must tell a plain tale, but fails. “ Thus, we end 
very much where we began, with the rather impotent con-' 
elusion that in questions of racial affinity, while the testi- 
mony of language should certainly be considered, the 
ehances are against its telling us anything that we did' 
not know already from other and less dubious sources 1 /’ 

Now, we come to the physical characters which' are' 

i ■ 

moue certain to tell us something— at least more certain 
than the languages. Physical characters are (I) Indefinite 
and (II) Definite. Indefinite physical characters are those 
“ which can only be described in more 
^Physical charac- or less appropriate language.” Definite 

are those “ which admit of being measured 
and reduced to numerical expression.” 2 So, the Definite 
physical characters, being expressed in number, carry 
something of “ mathematical certainty.” 

The indefinite physical characters are also spoken of 
l. indefinite as descriptive or secondary, because they 
Physical Charec- merely describe the characters and are 
of a secondary importance to,' or lesser 
importance than, the definite , which are also spoken of as 
anthropometric characters, because they can be properly 
measured or ‘numbered by the help of anthropometric” 
instruments. 

The indefinite characters include “ such points as: 

(1) The colour and texture of the skin. 


1 Ibid. p. !2. 


2 Ibid. 
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(2) The colour, form and position of the eyes. 

, (3) The colour and character of the hair. 

(4) The form of the face and features.” 

These traits, though they are conspicuous and impor- 
tant, cannot be taken as mathematically certain, because it 
is very difficult to observe, define and record them. They 
-present many short-comings in the indefinite or descriptive: 
-method. 

Of all these, colour is the most evasive trait. In 
Colour about 1868, Broca, the French anthropo- 

logist “devised a chromatic scale con- 
sisting of twenty shades, regularly graduated amd num- 
bered, for regulating the colour of the eyes, and thirty-four 
for the skin.” 1 But when observers began to class their 
.observations according to the scale, as No. 1, No. 2, and so 
.on, it was found that the result was not satisfactory. Obser- 
vers differed in their conclusions. “ Even when the num- 
bers have been correctly registered no one can translate 
-the result of the observations into intelligible languages.*” 
So, Topinard, who followed him, gave up the method of 
“ the scale of pattern colours” and reverted to “ the method 
jof simple description”; e.g-, he described, the mud-coloured 
hair of the peasants of Central Europe as “ the colour of a 
dusty chestnut.” This method also was not found very 
: satisfactory. So, latterly, under the auspices of the British 
Association, the two above methods were attempted 
to be combined. Both, a simple colour scale and a simple 
.description, were followed. However, for various reasons, 
the colour test is evasive and not satisfactory. It may 
make different impressions upon different observers, who 
.cannot sufficiently well describe the differences so as to 
Jm of use for our purpose. 

» ■ 


1 Ibid . p. 13. 


2 Ibid* 
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As regards the colour of the skin, “in point 
1. Colour and the colour of the skin is- 

*®* n tnre of th ® rather what may be called an artistic 
expression, depending (a) partly upon 
the action of light, (6) partly on the texture and 
transparency of the skin itself, and (c) partly again 
on the great variety of shades which occur in every part 
of its surface.” This difficulty of correct observation is- 
enhanced in India where “ the range of variation, especially 
in the case of the eyes and hair, is exceedingly small 1 .” In 
the case of skin, the range is not small. We can, to a cer- 
tain extent, de'tect at once the difference of colours. The 
ivory colour of the skin of the handsome Kashmiri can be 
easily distinguished from that of the charcoal like black of 
some tribe of the Nilgiris and the “wheat colour” of some of 
the people of upper India. But still, there are various 
shades of colour between these easily marked colours which- 
it is difficult to find and describe accurately. 

Again, in the individual, there are “ comparatively 
unstable” minute gradations— unstable because they aw 
influenced by exposure to the sun and wind and by tempe- 
rature and humidity. For example, a long stay in Europe 
may bring about some change in the colour of the skin.-- 
Covered and uncovered portions of the body of one and the 
same individual produce different tints of colour. Henee, 
the difficulty of depending upon the indefinite or descrip, 
tive physical character of colour and texture.® 

“ Throughout India, the eyes are almost invariably dark 
# brown”, 8 but there are “occasional 

and texture oMh" inStanCeS of grey eyes ” e * > amon « th ® 
eye. ^ Konkanasth Brahmans of Bombay. Some 

of the people of the North-western frontier' 
have blue eyes. On the Malabar coast, there are instances of 


1 Ibid. p.*l8. 


S Ibid. p. 14. 


3 Ibid. p. 15 
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■ f> pale blue and grey eyes.’* Thus, there is an uncertainty 
. in the use of the physical character of the colour of the eye 
for the purpose of determining race distinctions. 

The hair of the people of India are generally black or 

3. The colour fork brown. Among the higher castas, 
.end texture of the this black or dark brown colour has a 

hair 

little tawny shade. 

Again, in point of form, generally, the hair are 
straight. But, just as in Europe, so here, there is a certain 
proportion of people who have “wavy or curly hair. 

“ The Andamanese have woolly or frizzy hair, oval in sec- 
tion and curling on itself so tightly that it seems to grow 
in separate spiral tufts, while in fact it is quite evenly dis- 
tributed over the scalp.” 1 The wavy hair of the Bravidians 
are generally described as “ woolly and frizzy,” but they 
.cannot be correctly described as woolly. No Indian race 
has perfectly woolly hair. The Syrian Christians of South 
Travancore are said to have “ a red tinge to the moustache.”* 
Thus hair also is not a quite safe test for determining 
a race. ' ; 


4. The form of 
the faoe and 
features. 


Mr. Bisley does not say anything 
separately on this subject. 


Now, coming to the second class of physical characters, 

II Definite or “ tlie ^ e ® Dlte or anthropometric 

A n't h topometric physical characters, ’ ’ we find that a parti- 

: physical charac- cular canon or ideal type must be taken 
tors 

for standard measurements. They resort 
to a canon or ideal type 44 to determine t|je proportions 
which various parts of the body should bear to the 
entire figure and to each other . 9 ’ For this determination, 
in the first instance, an “unit” must be fixed. The Egyp- 


t Ibid, p. 15. 


1 Ibid. p. 144 


of i m£ 


^ans and the .Greeks are jtajieyeij Jo have first aggjm 
instruments of precision to measure human bodies.* 

(a) The Egyptians took the middle finger as the unit. 
Nineteen times the length of the middle finger was the length 
of the fall stature of a man. Three times the length 
of tiie middle finger made up the length of the head 
and neck, and eight that of the arm. (b) The Greek unit 
was a-thousandth part of the entire stature, (c) The 
Qoman canon considered the navel to be the centre of the 
body, (d) Jean Cousin, a French scholar, took the nose as 
an unit and “ represented the ideal head as measuring four 
noses and the ideal stature as equivalent to eight heads 
-or thirty two noses. ’ ’* This forms the “ canon des ateliers” 
of the French artists now. “ The orientation or adjustment 
-of the head in an upright position” was also a question at 
one time considered in this connection of physical charac- 
ters. It seems to have been a precedent, as it were, for 
rthe later “ facial angle” of Camper. 

But all these canons were resorted to from an artistic 
;point of view. They did not take account of the distinctive 
characters of t he particular races. They rather sank 
these distinctive characters “ in the attempt to frame a 
general canon of the proportions of the body which should 
hold good for the whole of mankind .” 3 But anthropology 
attends more to points of difference than to those of 


1 I think that it was the oostom of mummifying the bodies that 
Jed to the nee of instraments and to measurements. Clothes and 
coverings of certain measurements had to be made for the mummy. 
Again, boxes of seasoued wood had to be made for the bodies. Then 
sarcophagi had to made for these wooden boxes. For all these 
purposes, exact measurements of the bodies were necessary. 

2 The following table expresses the standard: 4 Noses=one 
Ideal bead. 8 Heads or 82 nosessone.ideal stature. 

3 Ibid. p. 16. 
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Resemblance. It “ seeks by examination and analogies of" 
such differences to form hypotheses concerning the genesis 
of the distinct race stocks now in existence.” 1 2 

One can trace the germs of anthropometric research 
in the work of -Herodotus. He refers to the battle of' 
Platea, which was fought between the Persians and the 
Egyptians, and says, that several years after the battle, when 
they unearthed the remains of the soldiers of both the sides, 
the skulls of the Persians were found to be thin and those 
of the Egyptians, thick, the reason for the difference being 
this: The Persians always put on hats while the Egyptiane- 
ehaved their heads and moved about uncovered. 8 * * This is 
again an instance of the influence of external conditions' 
upon the physical characters of a people. 

It was the Swedish naturalist, Anders Retzius, who, in' 
Method Of treat* 1842, first suggested “the device of express- 

ment: Craniome* ing one of the chief characters of the 
try 

skull by the relation of its maximum 
breadth to its maximum length, the latter being taken to be 
one thousand.” Thus, the skulls of men eame to be divided 
into two classes : 

(1) 14 The Dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed type, ixr 
which the length exceeds the breadth by about 
one-fourth.” 3 * * * * 

1 Ibid. 

2 Vide my Gujarati work on “ The Ancient Iranians (frilH 

thl'QSU) according to Herodotus and Strabo/* The Parsees of India 

have inherited the ancient Iranian custom of always covering the- 

head. Upto a few years ago, it was considered a sin to walk bare-' 

headed. About 50 years ago, when a Parsee Prdfessor, the late Col. 

parukh, began to deliver his leotures in the Grant Medioal College, with 

bare head, there was somewhat of a general dislike. ^Even now, when 

a Parsee takes his oath, m a Court of Law, he covers his head with 

bis hand, if he has no cap. S Ibid. p. 17* . 
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(2)‘ fvSTOi®-' Braehyicephalic or short-headed type*in' 
■*. v ' : which the length exceeds the breadth by a pro* ' 

portion varying from one-fifth to one-eighth.” 

"Retzins also divided the types of face into two classes? . 

(1) “ The Orthognathic, in which the jaws and teeth.' 
project either not at all, or very little beyond s> 

, line drawn from the forehead.” 1 

(2) “ The Prognathic, in which this projection is very 
marked.” 2 

He classed races on the basis of these characters. In 
1861, Broca introduced an intermediate class, the mesati - 
cephalic or medium- headed and thus improved the system 
of Retzius. In this improvement, he expressed the classifica- 
tion in hundredths instead of thousandths. He ranged from 
77.7 to 80 per cent and gave “ the name cephalic index to 
the relation between the two diameters.” 3 Since then, 
other measurements also have been introduced. 

At first, Craniometry, i.e., the examination of skulls, 
alone was thought to be sufficient to solve 
Anthropometry, nd the question regarding the origin and 
antiquity of man. It was thought that, 
it would clear up “ the mystery of the prehistoric skulls 
discovered in the quaternary strata of Europe.” It con- 
nected the skulls “ on the one side with a possible Simian 
ancestor of mankind and on the other with the races of the 
present day.” 4 Thus craniometry was concerned exclusively 
with skulls of the dead. But anthropometry is concerned 
with living people. Though the procedures of anthropometry 
are. “ in seme respeots less precise and its results less 
minute and exhaustive,” it has several advantage It haf 
a wider range, (a) The measurements are. in oanaaotUM* 
not only with* the head, but with the. whole stature and the 
proportion ofr.tha limbs- (6) Again, there is. no .doubt 

f Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. lH, • Ibid. 
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about the identity of the persons measured, which doubt 
exists in the case of the measurements of the skulls of the 
dead. For example, you examine a skull in a sepulchral 
ground in Egypt, but that skull may be that of an Indian 
who had gone and died there. No such doubts exist in the 
ease of anthropometric measurements of the living. 

Anthropometry was introduced in 
in lndi». 0P ° metry India in about 1888 for the ethnographic' 
survey of Bengal. 

(a) “ It seemed that the restrictions on intermarriage, 
which are peculiar to the Indian social system, would favour 
this method of observation and would enable it to yield 
peculiarly clear and instructive results. 

( b ) “ A further reason for resorting to anthropometry 
was the fact that the wholesale borrowing of customs and 
ceremonies which goes on among the various social groups 
in India, makes it practically impossible to arrive at any cer. 
tain conclusion, by examining these practices.” 

(c) Again, a kind of, what may be called, heresy of Mr. 
Nesfield, necessitated the introduction of anthropometry in 
India. Mr. Nesfield denied the truth of “ the modern 
doctrine which divides the population of India into Aryan 
and aboriginal ” and asserted that the whole Indian race 
was one and that there was no difference of race between 
the Brahmin and the sweeper. Anthropometry refuted this 
heresy afid showed the difference of races. In 1890, Risley 
■published the result of his anthropometric measurement of 
eighty-nine “ characteristic tribes and castes of Behgal, the 
United Provinces and Punjab and thereby distinguished 
three main types — the Aryan, Dravidian and Mongoloid.” 
In these measurements, three characters are easily selected- 
as important— “ (1) the proportions of the head, (2) the 
proportions of the nose and (3). the stature.” 1 

, 1 Ibid . p. 21. 
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“ No natural classification of the varieties of the Human 
species has, as yet, been arrived at. Certain 

Qenertl classi- 
fication of Mon. extreme types can of course be readily dis- 

kind. The three tinguished." For example, the difference 
between an Andamanese and a Chinaman, 
an Englishman and a Negro are marked. “ But (a) owing to 
the tendency of individuals to vary, (ft) to the intermixture 
•of races" in the past and in the present due to easier com- 
munications of the modern times, there has arisen between 
the extremes “ a number of intermediate or transitional 
forms which shade into each other by almost imperceptible 
•degrees." 1 Bat generally the four groups first made 
—the European, Asiatic, African and American— are 
accepted. Cuvier has omitted the American group. Flower 
decides for three groups— (a) the Caucasian of Europe, 
‘(6) the Mongolian of Asia and (c) the Ethiopian of Africa. 
He adopts as “ the basis of his classification" the following 
three types: 

(1) “ The Ethiopian, Negroid, or black type with dark 
or nearly black complexion ; .frizzly black hair, 
a head almost invariably long (dolicho-cepha- 
lic); a very broad and flat nose; moderate or 
scanty development of beard; thick, everted 

' lips; large teeth; and a long forearm." 3 

This Ethiopian or Negroid type is sub-divided into 
four groups; one of these is the Negrito, repre- 
sented in the Indian Empire by the Andamanese 
who however have broad heads. 

(2) “ The Mongolian, Xanthous, or yellow type, with 
yellow or brownish complexion." They have 
coarse and straight hair, usually beard-less; 
mostly broad headed; face broad and flat 
with projecting cheek-bones; nose small and 


1 Ibid. p. SI. 


8 Ibid. p. 22- 
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depressed at the root ; eyes sunken, the eyelids 
peculiarly formed, the eye appearing as slanting- 
down wards; teeth of moderate size.” 1 

(3) The Caucasian or white type. It h as “ fair skin 
hair fair or dark ; soft, straight or wavy beard 
fully developed; the head-form is long or 
medium; the face narrow ; the nose narrow and 1 ', 
prominent; the teeth small and the forearm- 
short.” 2 

Like Huxley, Flower divides his above third group 1 
of the Caucasians into two groups : 

(A) “ The Xanthochroi or blonde type with fair 
hair, light eyes, and fair complexion.” They 
chiefly inhabit Northern Europe, but much mixed 
with the next type ; “ they extend as far as> 
Northern Africa and Afghanistan.” . 

(B) “ Melanochroi, with black hair and eyes, and 
skin of almost all shades from white to dark.” It 
includes " the great majority of the inhabitants of 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa and South* 
West Asia, consisting mainly of the Aryan,* 
Semitic and Hamitic families, but also the Dravi«- 
dians of India, and the Veddahs of Ceylon.” 8 

The fault of this classification of Flower is/ that M itr 
brings together, in the same category people of such- 
widely different appearance, history, and . traditions as the- 
modera Greeks and Italians, and the black broad-nosed 
Dravidians of Central and Southern India.” * 

So, Peechel’s grouping is a little better. “ He divides 1 
the Caucasian type into (a). Indo-Ger*- 
Jg*** mans, (6) Seipitss, (c) Samites or 

Berbers.” He incudes, the Hindus, 
(n on-Dravidian Indians) in- the class, of IndorGermans 

1 Ibid. p. 88-89. S Ibid. p. *3. i. M& 
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and takes the Dravidians, Sinhalese and Veddahs as belon- 
ging to a class of uncertain origin. Huxley takes them as 
Australoid . 1 

In India, the general position of classification is like 
The application ^ *hove. Certain well-marked types 

■of there groupings can be easily distinguished, but the diffl- 
ttf India. 

culty arises when the minor types or 
-sub-types formed “by varying degrees of intermixture 
between the main types” have to be classified. Here anthro- 
* pometric measurements are useful. “ We are further assis- 
ted by the remarkable correspondence that may be observed 
at the present day in all parts of India, . except the 
Punjab, between variations of physical type and 
differences of grouping and social position. This, of 
-course, is due to the operation of the caste system, 
which in its most highly developed form, the only form 
which admits of precise definition, is I believe entirely < 

confined to India 8 .” This absolute prohibition of 

mixed marriages stands forth now as its (caste’s) essential 

and most prominent characteristic In a society thus 

organised, a society putting an extravagant value on 
pride of blood and the idea of ceremonial purity, differen- 
ces of physical type, however produced in the first instance 
may be expected to manifest a high degree of persistence 3 .” 
Ho, in India, anthropometry is not hindered or baffled as in 
Other countries where there are free intermarriages crea- 
ting a difficulty in the conclusions from measurements. 
All the recognised nations of Europe are the result of 
a process of unrestricted crossing, which has fused a 
Dumber of distinct tribal types into a more or less defl- 

1 24. 

2 Ibid. Vide my paper “ Was there any Institution in ancient 
Iran like' Myth of Caste in India? » (Jour. Anthropological Sooiety of 
Jjfombay, Vol.XUI, No. 8, pp. 816-822. Tide ray Anthropological 
Papers, Fart IV, pp. ipg.205.) . 3 llisley’s “ People of India, 11 p. 24. 
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^able natural type." In India, the process of fosion ha* 
ceased. So, the physical characteristics easily give certain 
results. “ There is consequently no national type and no- 
nation or even nationality in the ordinary sense of these 
words." 1 

Explanation about The anthropometric measurement* 
rio e meawwKV. generally taken are the following : 

A. Head. 

B. Nose. 

C. Face. 

D. Stature. 

. The methods of these measurements require to be 
explained. We will first speak of the measurements of the 
head. 

(A) Measurement of the Head. 

Length of the head is measured “ from a definite point 
of the forehead (the glabella) to the back 
The Cephalic of the f ore head". Breadth f rqin ear to 
ear, a little above the ears. ‘The propor* 
tion of the breadth to the length is then expressed as a 
percentage, called the Cephalic Index, the length being: 
taken as 100. Heads with a breadth of 80 per cent, 
and 75 Over" are brachy-cephalic or broad. Heads 
with an index under 80 but not under 75 are meso— or 
mesati — cephalic or medium. Dolicho-cephatie Or long' 
heads " are those in which the ratio of breadth to length- 
is below 75 per cent.” 2 

These groupings of heads into long, broad and medium 1 
do not always correspond in the primary divisions of 
mankind (such as the white Caucasian, the yellow Mongo-' 
Han and the blade Ethiopian), but within the& primary 
l /6M.p. S5. . 2 Ibid. ;■ T 
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divisions, “ the proportions of the head serve to mark off 
important groups.’' So, for example, in the Caucasian 
group, the anthropometric measurements separate the long- 
headed Scandinavians from the broad-headed Celts and 
Slavs, the Esquimaux from the Negrites. 

The form of the head always presents “an extremely 
constant and persistent character,” unaffected by climate 
and physical surroundings. “Having nothing to do with 
the personal appearance of the individual,” the form of the 
head-." is not liable to be modified by the action of artificial 
selection. Men choose their wives mainly for their faces 
and figures, and a long-headed woman offers no greater 
attraction of external form and colouring than her short* 

9 

headed sister. The intermixture of races with different 
head-forms .will, of course, affect the index, but even here 
there is a tendency to revert to the original type, when 
the influence of crossing is withdrawn .” 1 So, the form of 
the headis a good test of racial affinity. “ It may be added 
that neither the shape nor the size of the head seems to bear 
any direct relation to intellectual capacity.” Long-headed 
.people are not cleverer or more cultured than the short- 
headed. 

In relation to the rest of Asia, India is mainly long- 
headed, and it is separated by the Himala- 
Head m India. - y fls an( j offshoots from the short-headed 

Mongolia, “ where the broad head types are more numerous 
and more pronounced than anywhere else in the world.” 
At both the ends of the above mountain barrier, there 
are broad heads, e.g. t in Assam and Burma on the 
east, and in Baluchistan on the west. .The same is the 
case in the Lower Himalayas and “ in a belt of the country 
on the wests of India extending from Gujarat through 
the Deccan to Coorg....In th e Punjab, Bajputana and 
l Ibid - £6. 
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ie United Provinces, long beads gi&doptm&te; but the type 
gradually changes aswetraveleaptward.” 1 In certain Ben- 
■gelgroupsbroad beads ate common, e.g., ih the Mahome- 
tans and Chand&ls.of Eastern Bengal; Broad beads ate 


more marked among the: Kftyasths and reach their, “ maxi- 
mum. development among the Bengal Brahmans.” "In 
.. Peninsular India, south of the Vindhya .ranges, the prevalent 
i type seems to be mainly bng-headed or medium-headed, 
•i short heads appearing: only tin the western zone of the 
country referred to abbvb.Vv.But the population of the 
: coast has been much affected by the foreign influence, 
/Malayan or Indo-Chinese on the east; Arab, Persian, 
'African, European and Jewish on the west, and the mixed 
types thas produced cannot be brought under any general 
t formula.” 2 


(B) Measurement of the Nose. 

Next to head measurements, we have those of the nose. 

. These give us the Nasal Index which like 
the cephalic index is the relation of the 
breadth of the nose to its length.” When the length and 
breadth are equal— as frequently among the Dravidians— 
, the index is 100. The results of nasal measurements are 
grouped under three heads : 

1. “ Narrow or fine (leptorrhine) noses in which the 
width is less than 70 per cent of the length- 

2. Broad (platyrhine) noses in which the proportion 

rises to 85 per cent and over. 

3. Medium (mesorhine) noses which have an index 
from 70 to 85.”® 

Among the Negroes and typical Dravidians, broad 
'hoses form a striking feature and the nasal widex 11 records 
- its proportions with unimpeachable accuracy.” Where 
l Ibid. p. 26. 2 Ibid. 3 c Ibid.p.i7. 
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-races with different nasal proportions have intermarried * 
the index marks “ the degree of crossing " that has taken 
; place. So, the nasal index is accepted by all anthropolo- 
gists as one of the best tests of racial affinity. «* • 

Broad nose is common in Madras, the Central Provin- 
ces and Chota Nagpur; fine noses are 
confined to the Punjab and Baluchistan, 
with social gron- The rest of India has medium noses. But . 
* *' the range of the index is great, varying 

from 122 to 53 in some individual cases. Even “ the mean 
indices of different groups differ considerably in the same 
part of the country.” 

The following are the average nasal proportions of 
-some people : 

The Mai Paharia tribe of Bengal ... 94.5 
The pastoral Qujars of the Punjab ... 66.9 

The Sikhs ... ... 68.8 

The Bengal Brahmans ... ... 70.4 

The Bengal Kayasths ... ... 70.4 

" In other words, the typical Dravidian, as represented 
1>y the Mai Paharia has a nose as broad in proportion to 
its length as the Negro, while this feature in the Indo- 
Aryan group can fairly bear comparison with the noses of 
sixty-eight Parisians, measured by Topinard, which gave an 
.average of*69.4. Even more striking is the curiously dose 
correspondence between the gradations of radal type 
, indicated by the nasal index and certain of the social data 

^ascertained by independent inquiry Thus, for those 

parts of India where there is an appreciable strain of 
Dravidian blood, ...the law of the caste organization is that 
the social status of the members of a particular group varies 
-'In inverse ♦atio to the mean relative width of their nose." 1 
The following is an ascending list of the grade of societyin 
1 Ibidap- 88. 
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Behar or the United Provinces. In the ease of the people* 
in this list, the average nasal index also varies in an inverse- 
order, i.e., the first class of people, the lowest in the graded- 
social scale, have “ the finest (or the narrowest) nose” and- 
the last class which is higher in social status has “the- 
coarsest (or the broadest) nose.” 

1. ' The casteless (i.e., lowest or depressed) tribes, 

Kols, Korwas, Mundas and the like, who have 
not yet entered the Brahmanical system. 

2. The vermin-eating Mus&hars and the leather* 
dressing Cham&rs. 

3. The fisher castes Bauri, Bind and Kewat. 

4. The pastoral Qo&lA. 

5. “ The cultivating Kurmi and a group of cognate' 
castes from whose hands a Brahman may take- 
water. 1 ” 

6. Tiie trading Khatris. 

7. The land-holding Babhans. 

8. The upper crust* of Hindu society. 

Here, “ the two sets of observation— the social and the- 
physical— bear out and illustrate each other.” (Risley does- 
not give the reason why the nose of the lower classes are- 
fine or narrow and those of the upper classes coarse or 
broad. I think that the reason is, that the higher classes 
are always clean and frequently wash and in this process 
of washing, the noses also are cleaned both from Within and 
without. The frequent cleaning from within tends to- 
broaden the nose). ' 

There is one other character also in which the social 
and physical observations bear oat and illur.trate each- 
other. It is that of matrimonial gro upings, with regard - 

' \ Ibid. p. ss. 
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' to which Mr. J. F. McLennan introduced the use of the 
word exogamous”. This character of matrimonial grou- 
ping “varies in a definite relation to the gradations of 
physical type. Within .a certain range of nasal propor- 
tions, these sub-divisions are based almost exclusively on 
the totem. Along with a somewhat finer (or narrower) 
form of nose, groups called after villages and larger 
territorial area's, or bearing *the name of certain tribal or 
cpmmunal officials, begin to appear, and above these again 
we reach the eponymous saints and heroes who in India, 
as in Greece and Borne, are associated with a certain stage 
of Aryan progress.” 1 

Perhaps the following table will explain what is meant:— 

Type of Nose. Groups named Marriage 

after in or out 

1, Fine or Narrow (Lower) Groups named Exogamous. 

Noses. after villages and ter- 

ritorial areas. 

2. Medium Noses (Little higher) Groups LessExoga- 

named after tribal or mous. 
communal officials. 

8. Broad or Coarse (Higher) Groups named E n d o g a- 
Noses after eponymous saints mous. 

and heroes. 

Why is this sot Bisley does not explain. Perhaps, 'we 
may say, that the third group, the highest in the scale, hav- 
ing family or group pride of purity of blood, do not marry 
out or are endogamous, and, so, they are well nigh snre of 
getting wives fqom their own groups and they do not much 
care for outward appearance of having fine noses and care 
much for cleaning and washing, and, in this washing and 
cleaning process, they broaden their noses while cleaning 
l Ibid . p. *8. 
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them daily from within. The first or lowest group in the 
scale have not much the idea of purity of blood and they 
marry out. To do so and to attract alien women (ta, 
women, of other groups, exogamous groups), they care less 
for cleanliness but for outward appearance. They elean 
their nose3 -less frequently than the higher classes, and so 
.let them remain fine or narrow. 

(C) Measurement of the Face. 

The face of the Mongolians is peculiarly flat. This 
flatness is due to “ the formation of the 
index 1 . b * 1 ° DB * ftl cheek-bones, the margins of the bony 
sockets of the eye, and the root of the 
nose.” The flatness cannot be properly measured and ex- 
pressed because the cheek bones of living men cannot be 
properly measured. But Mr. Oldfield Thomas has devised 
“ a method of measuring the relative projection of the root 
.of the nose above the level of eye-sockets, which expres- 
ses very accurately the degree of flatness of face met with 

in different types The principle is... to determine the 

■comparative elevation of the lowest point on the root of the 
nose above the plane of the eye-sockets.” 1 To do this, “mark 
.a point on the front surface of the outer edge of each 
,orbit and a third point on the centre of the root of the 
nose where it is lowest.” Then measure “ the distance 
between the two orbital dots... .in a direct line and also the 
distance from each of these to the dot on the bridge of the 
nose. The former dimension (*.«., the distance between the 
.two orbital dots) represents the base of a triangle, the latter 
(i.e., the two distances from the orbital dots to the dot on 
the centre of the root) form the sides o'f the triangle.’* 8 
■ M foe, index is formed by calculating the percentage of the 
Jatter dimension on the former. If, as istsometimes the 

1 Ibid. p. 29. ~ i 7Hd~ 
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cate, the bridge of the nose is let down so low that it does 
not project at all beyond the level of the orbits, the two 
dimensions will obviously be of equal length and the index 
will be 100. If, on the other hand, the elevation of the 
bridge of the nose is marked, the index may be as high as-. 
127 or 130.” 1 Mr. Thomas divided the index obtained by 
bis above device into three classes : 

1. Platyopic ... ... below 107.5 

2. Mesopic ... ... 107.5 to 110 

3. Pro-opic ... ... above 110 

Mr. Risley has adopted in India the following groupings : 

1. Platyopic ... ... below 110 

2. Mesopic ... ... 110 to 112.9 

3 . Pro-opic ... ... 113 and over 

The Mongoloid people of Assam and the Eastern 
Himalayas who have a very flat face fall under the first 
class and they are easily distinguished from the broad- 
headed races of Baluchistan, Bombay and Coorg. This 
measurement also distinguishes the Indo- Aryans from the 
Aryo-Dravidians. 2 

(D) Measurement of the Stature. 

Stature in Europe Topinard classifies stature in four 

and Indie, groups : 

1. Tall stature : 170, am. (5 ft. 7 inches) and over. 

2; Above Jhe average : 165 c.m. (5 ft. 5 inches) and , 

under 170 c.m., i.e., under 5 ft. 7 inches. 

3. Beloy the average: 160 cmn (5 ft. 3 inches) anc£ 

. . under 165 c.m. (5 ft 5 inches). 

4.,- Small stature; under 160 c.m. (5 ft. 3‘ inches).. 

L ibid. * ibid. p. 
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It is generally believed that statures differ in different 
Game! influen. »«•»• But this influence of race is itself 
.aing stature, affected by varions other causes, such as 
Climate Soil 

Elevation Food-supply 

Habits of life Occupation 

Natural or artificial selection. 

The influence of these causes is greater in Europe than 
in India. 

In civiUzed countries, city life shortens the sta- 
ture and leads to physical degeneracy. India has less of 
eity life than Europe. Most of the people, about 50 to 
84 per cent, live on agriculture and so lead an out-door 
. healthy life. Again, the factory industries here, where the 
people are not regular in daily attendance, and, even when 
in attendance, have occasional intervals for smoking etc., 
and where they generally go to their native countries, at 
least every year or every two years, the strain upon the 
growth of the stature is not so much as in Europe. So, 
the tendency is for a tall stature. So, opposed to the facto- 
ry weavers, the home hand-loom weavers “ show the lowest 
mean stature yet recorded”, because they are confined in 
the close and comparatively unhealthy atmosphere of the 
house, which is not usually clean and kept open to air and 
light. 

The hill-dwellers are generally shorter than those living 
on the plains. (This is perhaps due to the fact, that they 
have often tb stoop down while climbing). Jn hills again, 
those on the higher hills have a larger stature than those on 
the lower hills. The reason attributed is that the climate 
.of the higher hills being very rigorous, only allows the 
healthy and robust to live and kills the less vigorous. 

Agtkih, in towmron lower levels, where thege is a g^aer^ 
prevalence of malaria and other unhealthy causes, the 
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ntoture is shorter than at places tree from malaria. 

On the whole, “ race differences play a larger part here 
-than in Europe” in the matter of the distribution of sta- 
ture. Baluchistan, Punjab and Rajputana have the tallest 
statures in India* These go down when we proceed to the 
Oangetio valley. Then proceeding further the shortest 
statures are found among the Mongoloid people of the hills 
on the border of Assam. In southern India, the statures 
are shorter than in the north. Among the Negritos of the 
Andaman islands in the south, the average stature is as low 
as 4 ft. 10J inches. 

Chapter II. 

'He seven pbysi- The P eo P le of the Indian Empire 

-cal types. can be divided into seven main physical 

types : 

1. The Turko-Iranian 1 type. The Baloeh, Br&hui and 
Afghans of the Baluchistan Agency and the North-West 
Frontiers represent this type, which is “probably formed by 
the fusion of Turki and Persian elements"— the Turki ele- 
ment predominating. They have their characteristics as 
follows : 

(a) Stature— above mean, varying from 162 in the 
Makran Baloeh to 172 in the Achakzai Pathan. 

(b) Complexion— fair. 

(e) Eyes— generally dark, but in some cases grey. 

(d) Hair— plentiful on face. 

1 The Iranian Element is known as the Tasiks. Vide my paper 
-“The Physical Character of the Arabs. Their Relations with Anoient 
Persians." (Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay of 1919. 
Vide my Anthropological .Papers, Part III, pp. 30-31). This Iranian 
.dement is also spoken, of at Paraiwau. ( Vide “The Races of , 
.Afghanistan," byeOr. W. H. fiellew, pp. 109-10.) 
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( 0 ) Head— broad, “the mean Indices varying from 8fltt 
in the Baloch of the Western Punjab to 85 in the 
Baxarajjf Afghanistan.” 1 

Of) Nose— moderately narrow, prominent and very* 
long. Nasal indices vary from 67.8 to 80.5. Soma., 
individual indices are higher even upto 111., . 
These abnormalities may be due to the impor- 
tation of Abyssinian slaves. “ The one feature 
indeed that strikes one in these people is the . 
portentous length of their noses, and it is pro- 
bably this peculiarity that has given rise to tho . 
tradition of the Jewish origin of the Afghans.* 
Some of the Scythian coins exhibit it in a marked 
degree. As M. Ujfalvy has pointed out, tho 
lineaments of Kadphises II survive in the Dards 
of to-day.” 8 * 

2. The Indo-Aryan type. It is represented by. the- 
Rajputs, Khatris, and J&ts, living in the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Kashmir. The type resembles that of the traditional 
Aryan colonists of India. They have: 

(a) Stature, tall 

(b) Complexion, fair. 

(c) Eyes, dark. 

(d) . Hair, plentiful on face. 

(«) Head, long, the average varying from 72.4 in th* 
Rajputs to 74.4 in the Awftn. 

Of) Nose, narrow and prominent, but not very long. 

1 Ibid. p. 94, Long heads among aome lead to the suspicion of 

mixture of blood. r 

2 Ibid. p. 36. Ih this connection, 1 beg to draw attention to fe- 

llow theory, Mr. Fitzgerald Lee thinks that the Israelites came from 
America via the Behring Straits, and, on their way to Palestine- 
left their people in Afghanistan. (“ The Greater Exodup and' the-Crndlr 
ofthe Semitic Raoe." Vide my Glimpse of the U. B. Br. A. S.,pp r 
1*6-188.) 1 Mp.18. , 
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“The Indo- Aryans have the highest stature recorded 
in India, ranging from 174.8 in the Rajput to 165.8 in the 
Arora. Individual measurements of Rajputs rise to 192.4 
and of J&ts (Sikhs) to 190.5. Stature alone, therefore, 
were other indications wanting, would serve to differen- 
tiate the Indo-Aryan from the Aryo-Dravidian type of the 
United Provinces and Bihar 1 . * ' 

The most important ‘point in connection with this type 
is “the great uniformity of type and the very slight 
differences between the higher and the lower groups. 1 ' 
Socially, the higher group of the Rajputs of Udaipur 
and Merwftr is widely divided from the scavenging Chuhr& 
of the Punjab, but, physically, they are moulded in the 
same way. It is true that the higher Rajputs are a little 
higher in stature than the lower Chuhras, but that is due 
to the better food, occupation and habits of life of the 
former. Stature is very susceptible to influences of this 
kind. “ Sikhism has transformed the despised ChuhrA into 
the soldierly Mazhabi' Who shall say that military 
service might not have the same effect on groups belonging 
to the lower social strata of the Punjab, whose physical., 
endowment is hardly inferior to that obiervcd at the top 
of the scale?” 8 

v * 

3. The Scytho-Dravidian type. It is represented by 
the Mahr&tha Brahmins, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs of Wes- 
tern Lidia. In this type, there is “a mixture of .Scythian 
and Dravidian elements, the former predominating in the 
higher groups, the latter in the lower. ” They have : 

(а) Stature, medium. 

(б) Complexion, fair. 

(e) Hail* scanty on face, 

( 4 ) Head, broad. 

"(e) Nose^moderately fine and not very long. 3 

1 Ibid. p. 3Q. 8 Ibid. p. 99. 3 Ibid. p. 48. 
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Tte Scytho-Dravidian type is represented in Western 
India “in a belt extending from Gujarat to ,Coorg,” It is 
represented at one extreme of this belt by the NAgar Brah- 
mans of Gujarat and at the other, by the Coorgs of Coorg. 
.The N&gar Brahmans, Deshasth Brahmans, the Prabhus, 
the Mar&tha Kunbis, the Shenvi Brahmans, the K&tkaris, the 
Mah&rs and the Coorgs form this type. 

This type “ is dearly distinguished from the Turko-/ 
Iranian by a lover stature, a greater length of head, a 
higher nasal index, a shorter nose and a lower orbito-nasal 
index. All of these characters, except perhaps the last, may 
be due to a varying degree of intermixture with the Dravi- 
idians. In the higher types the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in .the lower the Dravidian elements 
are more pronounced, while in the K&tkari the long head 
and wide nose are conspicuous.” 1 

4. The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani type. It is seen 
4 4 in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in parts of Raj- 
putana, in Bihar and Ceylon, and represented in its upper 
strata by the Hindust&ni Brahman and in its lower by the 
Cham&r.*' 9 This type is “probably the result of the 

inter-mixture of the Indo- Aryan and Dravidian 

tyfles — the Indo-Aryan element predominating in the lower 
and the Dravidian in the higher groups.” They have': 

(«)" Stature, below the average given above. ' 

’ (6) ! Complexion, varying from lightest brown to black* 

' (or Head, long^ With a tendency to medium. 

(d) Nose, from medium to broad* !' It is always broa* 

: der than that of the Indo-Aryans. • 

“ The type is essentially a mixed one^yet its charac- 
teristics are readily definable, and no one w^ul| Sake even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure /Indo-Aryan or a 

/;.■,! /6tf.pp.87-38. '• / ; v ibid. p, st. . r V; 

••• ’• ’■ ■ •• ' *v- •••• i 
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OhamAr lor a genuine Dravidian”. 1 2 “The distinctive 
feature ^1 the type, the character which gives the real 
clue to its origin and stamps the Aryo-Dravidian as 
racially different from the Indo-Aryan, is to be found in the 
-.proportions of the nose. The average index runs in an 
(unbroken series from 73 in the Bhuinh&r or BAbhan of 
.Hindustan and 73.2 in the Brahman of Bihar to 86 in the 
.Hindustani ChamAr and 88.7 in the MusAhar 9 of Bihar.” 
.Thus, the lower the person in social ladder, the higher the 
average nasal index. 

In the case of stature also there is a gradation accor- 
ding to position in the social order. The Brahmans and 
.BhuinhAn, who form the higher class, are taller than the 
JiusahArs 1 , the range coming down from 166 to 159. 

5. The Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali type. It is seen in 
liower Bengal and Orissa. It comprises the Brahmans and 
JEAyasths of Bengal, the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, 
and other groups peculiar to Bengal. There is “ probably 
n blend of Dra vidian and Mongoloid elements with a strain 
of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups.” 9 It has : 

(а) .Stature, medium. 

(б) Complexion, dark. 

(e) Head, broad. 

(d) Hair, plentiful on face. 

(e) Nose, medium with a tendency to broad. 

This is “ one of the most distinctive types in India, and 
Its members may be recognized at a glance throughout the 
•wide area where their remarkable aptitude for clerical 
pursuits and their keen sense of family obligations have 
procured, them emjrtoyment”. 8 

1 Tbs Mds&har is the lowest in the scale. He is so called be* 
cause. he eats field rata (nww.i.e., mouse)* 

2 Ibid P. 33. 3 Mid. p. 80. ^ . 
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TVjMflbroad head of the Bengalis with an index varying^ 
from 79 in the Brahman to 83 in the RAjbansi* Magh^ 
"effectually differentiates the type from the Indo- Aryans 
or Aryo-Dravidians. ”* “The inference as to racial affinity 
suggested by the measurements (the cephalic index) are in-- 
entire accord with the evidence afforded by features and 
general appearance.” 2 For example, the Rhjbansi Magh of 
Chittagong who serves as a cook in European households in- 
India, and, so, is lower in the scale of social ladder, re* 
sembles closely in appearance the upper class Bengali of 
Eastern Bengal who is higher in the social scale. This - 
fact of the general appearance is supported by the measure*- 
jnents of the head also, which are well-nigh the same. 

“ The mean proportions of the nose range from 70.3' 
in the Brahmans and K&yasth3 to 81.7 in the Mals of- 
Western Bengal and 80 in the Kochh. The number of high 
individual indices brings out the contrast with the Indo- 
Aryans and points to the infusion of Dravidian blood.” 3 

6. The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, Nepal, 
Assam and Burma, It is “ represented by the Kanets of 
Jjahoul and Kulu, the Lepch'&s of Darjeeling, the Limbus, 
Mur mis and Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam and 
the Burmese.” It has 


(«) Stature, small or below average. 

(ft) "Complexion, dark with a yellowish tinge. 

(c) Head, broad; 

(d) Hair,* scanty on face. 

(e) Nose, fine to broad. 

if) Faoe, characteristically flat. * 

( 5 ;) Eyelids, often oblique. 4 


TJ^e Northern and Eastern frontiers of lftdib tench th#= 
Mongolian countries. Thus, the types of the people on 


3 Ibid. 


s m. p.i0. 
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"these frontiers are affected by Mongolian charaetAMJ* The 
'Assamese and the Burmese are generally all Mongoloid. 
The Himalayas, spoken of as .“ the human equator of the 
•earth”, offers an effective barrier against the spread of the 
Mongolians to the south. In the case of the lower Himalayas, 
-.while in the west, there is a good deal of intermixture of Indo* 
'Aryan elements, in the east, the Mongolian type preffffiBf.'’ 
The reason is this: The warlike Punjabis and Hindustanis 
• in the west, invaded the lower Himalaya hills and made their 
type prevalent, overcoming the Mongolian type from the 
north. But in the east, the Bengalis and the Assamese being 
less warlike, surrendered, in their turn, to Mongolian inroads 
-and gradually assumed Mongolian type. The Mongolians 
from the north would have made more frequent inroads 
.and stayed here longer, but the heat of the Indian pi: ins' 
was too much for these people from the colder countries. 
Hence, the heat of the plains was a check against further and 
frequenter inroads and a longer stay of the Mongolians here. 

7. The Dravidian type. It is “ extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges and pervading the whole of Mad- 
ras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most of Central 
/India and Chutia Nagpur”. This type is represented “by the 
Paniyans of South Indian Hills and the Sent&ls of Chutia 
NAgpur.” 1 It is probably the original type of the people 
.of old India, modified to some extent by “ the admixture of 
.Aryan, Scythian and Mongoloid elements.” 8 They have their 

(а) Stature, short or below mean. 

(б) Complexion, very dark, approaching black. 

(c) Head, long; 

>.( d ) Hair, plentiful with a tendency. to curl. 

(«) Byes, dark. . 

(f) Npse, “very broad, sometimes depressed at the 
root, but not so as to make the face appear flat.”* 

t Ibid . n . 83 . t Ibid . 3 ibid . 
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Jgtf Drav idians are the most primitive of the Indianr 
races. They have spread generally from the Vindhya- 
mountains to Cape Comorin in the south, (hi the east 
and west, the Ghats form the limits of their head quarters; 
On the north, they are seen in the direction of the Aravalli 
hills on the one hand, and in that of the Rajmahal hills on the 
Other. A Dravidian can be recognized if carefully seen by 
"his black (kin, his squat figure and the negro-like proportions-' 
of his nose.” 1 They can be distinguished by thea^ features. ‘ 
in the streets of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore where 
they are seen as labourers* In sequestered regions of “ fever*- 
haunted jungles without road, they have better preserved 
their type, because there they were less affected by outside 
influences. The Parayans or Pariahs of Southern India form* 
a prominent group of this type. Though now hated, “ their 
traditions point to the probability that their status was not 
always so degraded.” 2 * This view is supported by the fact- 
that those groups of the K&dir, Mudduddan and Paniyan- 
with substantially broader noses still enjoy socially a- 
higher rank. 8 . 


Three facts must be borne in mind 
the above scheme 111 the consideration of the question of the- 
of divisions. places of these types. 


1. Firstly, the regions of one type, as given above,, 
cannot be described as sharply ending at. one place, and that 
of another beginning at exactly this or that place. The 
regions insensibly merge into one another. 4 * * * 

2. Secondly, it must not be taken, that any one type- 

exclusively occupies ony particular part of the country- 

named ; e.g., when Madras is spoken , of as Dravidian or 

I$^gal as Mongolo-Dravidian, we must not take* it, that all. 

thh i people of Madras are Dravidians or that all Bengalis- 

1. /W*. p. 49; 2 Ibid. p. 46. 3 Ibid. 4 p. 83* 
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are Mongolo-Dravidians. From remote times, .there- 5 has 
always been running a stream of people going from 
East to West and from North to South. So, there has been 
occurring a mixture of types, the higher types generally 
going towards the territories of the lower types. In such 
moments, people of the Indo- Aryan type have gone to all 
ports of India, here and there, as merchants, conquerors,.- 
priests, or land-owners. But, in so doing, they have always 
\o some extent, preserved their original type -characteristics, 
and have received certain social recognition as preserving, 
some purity of descent from the first immigrants. Though 
they leave unmistakable traces of their presence in the 
new regions, in the end, they are generally absorbed in the 
main population. 1 

These incursions of the Indo- Aryan type into various 
parts of the country (a) have been recorded in the caste 
or family traditions of the people who have so gone to 
other tracts and these traditions have been often supported 
by (6) historical documents and (c) physical characteris- 
tics. People of the Indo- Aryan type who have gone to 
the south, far away from their original settlement in North- 
western India, can very easily be distinguished from the 
mass of people in their adopted regions by their charac- 
teristic features. 

3. Thirdly, the third fact to be noticed is, that the names 
given to the above seven types “ beg the highly speculative 
question of the elements which have contributed to their for- 
mation. The names are given because there must be some 
’distinctive names for the types. One may say that the 
names may be based on physical characters but that will 
be only mentioning bundles of formulae”. So, when one 
bias to nainf the types,- they must be named so as to express 
them in their “ most telling form.” 3 

I Ibid , p* . 33-34. a Ibid , p 34. 
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Coming to the question of the origin of the above 

Origin* of Type*. 867611 t yP es » we are not ? n a . sure 8 round - 
We have to be guided by no written 

records, but (a) by tradition, (6) by conjecture, and (c) by 
the assumption warranted by the history of the East, 
that “ in those distant ages, types were formed by much 
the same processes as those that we find in operation to* 
, 4ay. ’ a With the help of these, we have to be satisfied with 
what may be seen as “consistent and plausible explanation 
of the ethnic conditions which prevail at the present time.’** 

There were various theories about the origin of the 
Dravidians, who form the oldest type, dis* 
DrevuUan type. 1 * *'* tinguished by “ low stature, black skin, 
long heads, broad noses, and relatively 

long fore-arm.” 


Huxley thought that they may be related to the 
aborigines of Australia. The points, ad- 
vanced in support of this theory of 

relation, were : 


«) 11 alley’s view. 


1. The above physical characters, which were, to a 
great extent, common to the Dravidians and the 
Australian aborigines. 


2. “Linguistic affinities, especially the resemblance 

between the numerals in Mundari and in cer- 
tain Australian dialects.” 

3. “The survival of some abortive forms of the 
boomerang in Southern India.” 3 

4. The belief of “ a submerged continent of Lemuria,” 
extending from Madagascar to the Sfalay Archi- 

1 Ibid. $.46. 2 Ibid. * 

3 Boomerang i* & wooden minile weapon used Iby the AQfc 
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pelago, and linking India with Africa on the one 
side and Australia on the other. 1 


But the examination of the crania of the Australians 
and the Dravidians by Sir William Turner, the great Eng- 
lish craniologist, upsets this theory 


Sir William Hunter had advanced another theory 
(ft) Sir William about these Dravidians in his “Indian 
Empire. ” He divided the Dravidians into : 


(Hunter’s view. 


(a) The Kolarians who spoke dialects allied to 
Mundari. 

(b) The Dravidians proper who spoke languages of 
the Tamil stock. 


(a) The Kolarians came from the North-east and lived 
on the northern part of the Vindhya tableland, (b) The 
Dravidians proper came' from the North-western passes 
and conquered and dispersed the Kolarians and then 
advanced towards the South of India, (a) The view of the 
■descent of the Kolarians from the North-east is based upon 
the ground of a supposed recognition of Mongolian charac- 
teristics among the Dravidian people of Chutia (Chota 
^Nagpur), (b) The view of the descent of the Dravidians 
proper, coming from the North-west, is based upon the 
ground that there is a supposed affinity between the Br&hui 
■dialect #f Baluchistan and the languages of Southern 
India. This view of the trans-Himalayan origin of the 
Dravidians is supported by one fact The Kolarians and 
Dravidians, if they differ, differ, not in physical type, but 
-only in linguistic matters. But, in spite of that, it does not 
•seem probable, {hat “ a body of very black and conspicuously 
long-headed types should haye come from the one region 
of the earth yhich is peopled exclusively by races with 

1 Ibid, p. 46. . ? 
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broad heads and yellow complexions* V 

Risley’s own view is that, so far as is known they are 
■ the earliest aboriginal inhabitants of 

(e) is ey»s new. j n ^j a itself. This view is supported by 

the following facts: 

(а) Their present geographical distribution. 

(б) “ The marked uniformity of physical characters. 

among the more primitive members of the 
group. 

(c) “ Their animistic religion. 

(d) “ Their distinctive languages. 

(e) “ Their stone monuments, and 

(f) “ Their retention of a primitive systeih of 

totemism.” 1 


The origin of the 
Indo- Aryans. 


A number of questions have hung, 
around the name of the Aryans. Some 
ofthemare: 


(а) “ Whether anything that can properly be describe 
■ ed as an Aryan race ever existed. ’ ’ 

(б) Whether their “ heads were long, according to 

Penka, or short according to Sergi.” 

(c) Whether their home was Asia or Europe, whether 

Scandinavia, Lithuania, South-Eastern RUftia r 
Central Asia or India. 

(d) “ Whether the term Aryan is anything more than 

. a philological expression denoting the heteroge- 
neous group of peoples whose languages belong 
. to the Aryan family of speech.” 8 # 

; But all these questions may be laid aside. We Are -at' 
* present concerned with “ the fact that there exists in the Puh^ 

.•r vv. r* — ^ — — — — - — r-4 • V :; L — * ■ 

H 1 Ibid, p 47. 2 Ibid, p. 47. in this connection,; 

We rauet remembers that the Iranian king Dorius aeetoaa to take in hia 
inscription*, some pride for being an Aryan* * 
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jab and Rajpntana at the present day, a definite physical 
type, represented by the J&ts and Rajputs, which is mar* 
ked by a relatively long (dolicho-cephalic) head; a straight, - 
finely cot (leptorrhine) nose, a long, symmetrically narrow 
face, a well-developed forehand, regular features, and a- 
high facial angle. The stature is high and the general 
build of the figure is wel] proportioned, being relatively 
massive in the J&ts and relatively slender in the. Rajputs. 
.Throughout the group, the predominant colour of the- 
skin is a very light transparent brown, with a tendency' 
towards darker shades in the lower social strata. Except 
. among the Meos and Minas of Rajputana, where a strain of 
Bhil blood may perhaps be discerned, the type shows no 
signs of having been modified by contact with the Dravidions; 
its physical characteristics are remarkably uniform; and the 
geographical conditions of its habitat tend -to exclude the 
possibility of intermixture with the black races of the south. 
In respect of their social characters, the Indo-Aryans, as I 
have ventured to call them, are equally distinct from the 
bulk of the Indian people. They have not wholly escaped the 
contagion of caste ; 1 but its bonds are less rigid among them 
than with the other Indian races; and the social system? 
retains features which recall the more fluid organization of 
the tribe. Marriage in particular is not restricted by the hard 
and fast limits which caste tends to impose, but is regulated 
within large groups by the principle of hypergam y or 
‘ marrying up’ which was supposed to govern the connu- 
bial relations of the four original classes (vama) in the sys- 
tem described by Manu. Even uow Rajputs and Jats occa- 
sionally interm&rry. the Rajputs taking wives from the J &ts 
but refusing to give their own maidens in return, What is-. 

1 In this, gopnection, vide my paper on “ Was there any Institu- 
tion in Anoient Iran tike th»t of Caste in India?" (Jour. Anthropolo- 
gical Sooiety. of Bombay, Vol, XIII, No. 8, pp. 816-882. Vide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part XV, pp. 199-805.) 
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■the exception to-day is said to have, been the rule in earlier 
-times. In short, both social and physical characters are 
those of a comparatively homogeneous community which 
has been but little affected by crossing with alien races.” 1 

The mode, of We saw above that the Indo-Aryan 

its entering into type is uniform. That can be .accounted 
•India, ... 

for in two woys : 

(1) They were indigenous to the Punjab, or 

(2) They came from the North-west “ in a compact 
body or in a continuous stream of families” One 
thing is certain that they came neither by sea nor 
from the Eastern end of the Himalayan range. 

This view led to “ the theory that Pun jab was the cradle 
.of the Aryan race. 8 ” But this was not generally accepted, 
and now, it is generally believed, that the Indo-Aryan had a 
foreign origin. They came from the North-west at a time 
when tho Dravidians occupied the valleys of the Ganges and 
the Jumna. One may say, that the Dravidians had spread 
to Baluchistan on the west, because the Br&hui there 
speak l, a supposed Dravidian speech”, while all the people 
round about speak Iranian languages. “ But the present 
-speakers of Brahfti are certainly not Dravidians by race : and 
we find no traces of Dravidian blood among the Indo-Aryans 
.of to-day”. So, we have to understand that probably, “ when 
' the Indo-Aryans entered the Punjab they brought their 
.own women with them, arid were not reduced to the necessity 
of capturing Dravidian brides. 8 ” 

Now, it seems that the physical and social conditions of 
the Borderland of India were not what they are now. “ The 
frontier strip” must not have been “ a mere tangle of barren 
’hills and narrow valleys”. Had they been such, Western 
people would have found it difficult to enter India. It seema, 

1 Ibid p 48 8 Ibid. p. 48. » JbU. p. 49. ^ ; 
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as shown by meteorologists like Blandford and scientists 
like Vredenburg, Huttington 1 and others, that the Border- 
lands, in those early times, were pretty, well-watered and 
fertile and so offered all necessary facilities to the Aryans 
to enter into India with their families. 2 The gorbands 
(or gabarbands, i-e., dams built by the Fire-worshippers or 
Zoroastrians), the ruins of which are seen in some parts of 
Baluchistan, especially “ in the desolated valley of the State 
of Kharan” “which mark the edges of ancient terraced 
fields”, lead to show that, the plains being fully cultivated, 
the growing demand of the growing populations had carried 
cultivation from the over-cultivated plains to the hills. 3 
Gradually, the climate of the country having changed, the re- 
gions became rainless and dessicated. 

Thus, we see that, in ancient times, the Borderland 
of India which is now much desolate was in a condition 
that could attract migrations from the West and pass on the 
migrating people to the fertile fields of Punjab and other 
regions. As long as the intervening lands were fertile, the 
migrations continued. They began to cease when the inter- 
vening regions began to be rainless and waterless. The 
place of continuous peaceful migrations was then begun to be 
taken occasionally by invasions, like those of the Greeks, the 
Scythians (Sakas), Arabs, Moghals, etc. 4 S With these inva- 
sions from the West, came Empires (Imperium). So, just as 
we have the prdverbial words “ Ex Orient Lux”, we have 
“Ex Occidents Imperium”. Some writers attribute the- 
desolation of thg intervening countries to the misrule of 


1 Vide his “ Poise of Asia.*’ 

2 That is tlft view of the explorer Huttington, who, in his 

•‘Pulse of Asia”, ■ proposed what is called ‘‘the Bread and Butter 

Theory" for the migration of tribes. 

S Ibid. p. hi., 4 Ibid. p. 68. 
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rulers, but that is not the main cause, “in Persia, as in 
India, nature is stronger than man. 1 ’* g 

Besides the Aryan type, of people, we have what is 

The oriirfn of the w Ned Aryo-Dravidian type, a mix- 
jAryo. Dnmdiene. 0 ture of the Aryan and Drayidian types. 

What is their origin! There are two 
views about them. (<*), Some say: “The original Iitdo'' 
Aryans outgrew their settlements on the Indus and threw oft 
■swarms of emigrants who passed down the Ganges valley, 
modifying' their type as they went by alliances with the' 
Dravidian inhabitants 2 ”. (6) The view held forth, at first, 
by Dr. Hoemle and accepted by Risley, is, that there was • 
■second wave of Aryan-speaking people, the remote ancestors df 
the Aryo-Dravidians of to-day, impelled by some ethnic up- 
heaval or driven forward by the change of climate in Central 
Aria, to which we have referred to above 3 ”. They came via 
Gilgit and Chitral and established themselves in the plains 
..of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacred middle-land (Madhya- 
desa) of Vedic tradition”. Here, they came into contact 
with the Dravidians and “ the stress of that contact ” crea- 
ted castes. ‘Here the Vedas were composed and “ the or- 
thodox ritual and usage” arose. Dr. Grierson supports 
this view ih his “Chapter on Languages in his Report of the 
Census of India of 1901.” Risley supports this theory by 
his “ record of physicial characters.” This second group 
came by a way Which prevented them from bringing their . 
women with them. They, men of the fair, stronger Aryan 
race; married women of the weaker, black-skinned Dravi- ■ 
dian race. The Aryo-Dravidianhof Hindustan and Behar 
jure the result of these unions. Anthropometric measure* 
jnents support this theory. 4 


lf«<*. p« MV - 2 IHd, p. 64. 

91914. pp. 63-54. v : ;:jr Ibid.p.65. 
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In Bengal, |he In do- Aryan element is thin ; “ the bulk 
of the population is Dravidian, modified 
>• by a strain of Mongoloid blood” which is 
' * ■' strong in the Bast and weak in the West. 

In Bengal even there are the Brahmins and the E&yasths, 
but their ancestors had gone there, as said by their tradi- 
tion, from Eanauj. 

_ _ _ We have so far spoken of two, out 

.gEhe Soytho-Dra- 

Pridian type, its of the three following foreign elements 
in the Indian people : 


1. The Indo-Aryans, which had possessed “ a high 
degree of purity in the Punjab and Rajputana” 
but had “ an admixture of Dravidian blood in 
Hindustan and Bihar. ” 


2. The'Mongoloid race, whose element was stronger 
in the Bast, but in Bengal and Assam, mixing 
with the Dravidians, they formed a characteristic 
type. 

3. The third element is the Scytho-Dravidian type. 
• “Long after the settlement of the Indo-Aryans in 

the Punjab, successive swarms of nomadic 
people, vaguely designated Sakas or Scythians, 
forced a way into India from the west, and esta- 
blished their dominion over portions of the Pun- 
\ jab, Sind, Gujarat, Rajputana and Central India. 

: The impulse which started them on their wander- 
ings may be traced in some instances to tribal 
- upheavals in far. distant China, while in other 
cases hordes already on the move were pushed 
foxward from Central Asia 1 .” 


In the times of the Achemenian kings of Persia, the 


fTfc^rofigia. 


Scythians, who were known to the Chinese 
as Sse, occupied the regions lying be^ ' 
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tween the lower course of the Seltis or 
Lake Balkash”. Cyras had taken their king 
soner, but soon after, Sparethra, the wife 
gathered an army, fought with Cyras and released her hus- 
band. In spite of this, the Scythians were under-the rale of 
the Persians and formed the twentieth satrapy of the? 
Persian Empire. Later on, they fought on the side of the 
Persians at the battle of Arbela against Alexander the' 
Great, but not as their dependents but as allies. At the time? 
of Graeco-Bactrian monarchy, about 165 B.C., they occupied 
Sogdiana and Transoxiana. When the Huns put the 
Yuechi to flight, the latter in turn drove the above Scythians-' 
from their regions. Thus driven, they (the Scythians) in- ^ 
vaded Bactria, in which invasion they were joiued by the 
Parthians. The resemblance between the Scythian coins of 
India and the coins of the Parthian kings is said to be due 
to this alliance. 

After the above occupation of Bactria for some time,. 
they (the Scythians) were driven, even from there, by the 
Yuechi. Thereupon, they crossed the Paraponisus, and took 
possession of the countries of Segistan, Arachosia and 
Drangiana, which all came to be known as Sakastan. 
But in 25 B.C., they were again pressed from behinde|>y the 
Yuechi. Thus pressed and driven, they entered into India-, 
and founded a kingdom in Punjab. They seem to have* 
marched towards India from Baluchistan and Kachhi. Their: 
march towards India, step by step, was in the following, 
order:— h 

1. In the time of the Achaemenian Cyrus who took-. 
their king prisoner, they occupied the country between th% 
lower course of the Jaxartes and Balkash. In the Behistun ., 
sculptures, there is the figure of Sakaka, a Scythian king. - ^ 


Jazartes an®' 


of AmorgeSr 


1 Ibid. pp> 66-57. 
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- 2. In 165 B.C., they occupied Sogdiana and Transo- 

& Then, driven out horn there by the Yuechi, they 
occupied Bactria. The Parthians had joined them in thin 

occupation. 

'* 4. In 125 B.C., they occupied all the regions com* 
.^rising Segistan, Arachosia and Drangiana. 

• 5. In 25 B.C., again driven away from there by the 
Yfiechi, they came to India and founded a kingdom in the 
^Punjab. 

In these marches or migrations, we find, that the Huns 
pressed and pushed the Yuechi and the Yuechi pressed and 
pushed the Scythians or Sakas. 

1, “ The Indo-Scythian Yuechi, afterwards known as 

>■ „„ ■ . _ the Tokhari, while settled in Eastern 

the Indo-Soy- „ . , , 

thian Yuechi. Turkestan to the south of the Tian 

Shan range, were defeated by the Huing- 
nu or Huns in 201-265 B.C.” 1 

2. They, flying towards the West and crossing the 
mountains, conquered Bactria which was then occupied by 
the Tajiks. Some remained in Eastern Turkestan and were 
know* as Siao or Little Yuechi. Those who proceeded 
cowardi Bactria were known by the Chinese as Ta or 
Great Yuechi. 


*;* 3, The Yuechi who occupied Central Asia and the 

North-West of India for five centuries from 130 B.C. to 
425 A.C. The»Hindus know them as SakaB and Turushkas. 
^he" dynastic title of their king was Kushan. 

4. Eitolo, the Chief of the Great Eushans who is 


idehtified With the Eidara of the coins, being pressed 
httd-jjushed on by the Epbthalites, crossed, the Parapo- 

r l ibid. 4. M . : ■ ' . ~ 
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nestis and founded the kingdom of Gandhara. in 425 A.C. 
His son made Peshawar the capital of his country. ^ 

5. In 475, the Ephthalites eaptured Gandhara froth the 
hands of the Kushans who retreated to Chitral, Gilgit and 
« Kashmir. Just when the Kushans were establishing them- 
selves at Gandhara, the Ephthalites who lived on the north 
of the Great Wall of China, but were driven away by tire 
Juan- Juan, marched towards the West and conquered* 
Sogdiana, Khwarizm, Bactria and the North-west of India, 
This was the time of the reign of Skandagupta in India 
(452.480 A.C.) whose Gupta kingdom was thus disrupted. 1 ,. 
In India, these Ephthalites were known as Huns. 2 The- 
leader of the Ephthalites or Iluns who invaded Gandhara 
and India, and established himself as Sakala was Lakhan 
Udayaditya of the coins. His son Toramana (490-515) 
conquered Gujarat, Rajputana and a portion of the Ganges 
valley. His son Mihirakula (5.15-544) added Kashmir to 
his dominions, but was, in the end, defeated by the 
Hindu King of Malwa and Magadha. 3 

All the traces of the above described Scythians in 
India are lost. Some conjecture, that they are repre- 
sented by the modern Jats and Rajputs. But, according 
to Risley, anthropometric measurements do not suggest 
this view. He thinks, that it is probable “ that a Hone of 
broad-headed people may still be traced southwards 
from the region of the Western Punjab, in which we lose 
sight of the Scythians, right through the Deccan till it 
attains its furthest extension among the Coorgs. Is it not 
conceivable, that this may mark the track of 'the Scythians , 
who first occupied the great grazing country of the Wes- 
tern Punjab and then, pressed upon by later invaders and 

l Vide my paper on “ The History of the Huns", Journal of 
the B. jB. Royal Asiatic Society. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part IK 

ft Ibid. p. ft8. 8 Ktsfayhi '* People of India,*' j|| 68> 
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finding their progress eastward blocked by the Indo- Aryans, 
turn«| towards the south, mingled with the Drayidian 
population and became the ancestor of the Marathast’! 1 
(o) The physical type of the Marathas, ( [b ) arguments 
derived from language and religion, (c) their wide ranging 
forays, (d) their guerilla methods of warfare etc., go to help 
this view. 1 


31 . 
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A NfOttfi ON TflE MAtlNG SEASONS 
AMONG MEN. 1 * 3 . 

A recant work o£ some Anthropological interest, 
entitled “ The Family ” by Dr. Miiller- 
Introduction. Lyer, translated by F. W. Stella Browne, 
(1911), has suggested to me the subject 
of this brief note. The writer discusses the questions : 

1. “ Whether human beings were originally tribal or 
familial in their customs? Did they live in separate 
couples and families, or, like many of the higher animals 
(elephants, deer, wolves) in herds or packs ? 

2. “Assuming the existence of the prehistoric human 
herd, pack or horde, were the sexual relationships and the 
parental relationships within the horde monogamous or pro- 
miscuous ? 992 

The writer has given us arguments, both against, and 
in favour of, the theory, that human beings are social and 
not tribal. The question is not still decided, one way or 
another, by scholars. On this question, mostly depends the 
question, whether among primitive men, there was mono- 
gamy or promiscuous sexual intercourse. If early human 
beings were more social and less tribal, then the probability 
is that they were monogamous. 

Referring to natural inclination, our author says, that 
“ the sexual impulse in human beings is c polygamous or 


1 This paper was read before the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay on the 18th November 1931 and printed in Journal No. 8, 

Vol. XIV, pp, 962-968. 

3 P.36. 
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rather varietist, i.e., that it is attracted by novelty and 
change”. Bat he adds “ Science has also the duty of doubt, 
'where doubt is intellectually possible and permissible. 
Certain modern authorities have followed this duty of 
doubt by stating that humanity is by nature mono- 
gamous.” 1 

Our author, while advancing “ arguments in favour of 
polygamous or varietist theory ”, thus speaks on the 
question of this brief note “ Various authorities have 
attempted to prove that, like most other mammalian species, 
primitive or pre-historic mankind had a special mating 
season (so called time of rut or heat in the animal world) 
and that therefore in the earliest times, sexual congress 
(contact) can only have occurred At certain definite times of 
the year. Even to-day there are some savage tribes, it is 
said, among whom a mating season is as unmistakable as 
among the red deer and other animals. Even among 
civilized races, births do not occur regularly and evenly all 
through the year, but statistics show a distinct increase in 
February and March, proving that the sexual impulse, 
and/or liability to conception, is highest in May and June. 
And these maxima of births and conceptions are probably 
nothing but the remains of the primitive pairing season 
of our ancestors, at least this is the most obvious explana- 
tion ” (pp. 45-46). 

In this connection, I beg to draw attention to my 
paper, “Sex in Birth and Sex after Death”, read before 


1 P* 40» It is said that even some animals are monogamous. A 
species of duck known as the >( mandarin duck ’* is known for its “ marital 
faith *\ The male duck stioks to one female duck as its partner* 
It is said that, for this reason, the Chinese produce before a marrying 
couple at the time of marriage, a mandarin duck as an “ emblem 
of constancy’’** 
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this Society, on 22nd February 1916. 1 2 There, ! have 
given two following tables of birth : — 

1. Table, showing the total number of live Births, 
registered in the City of Bombay, daring the 
period of 5 years from 1909 to 1913, arranged 
by months. 

2. A similar table for 7 years from 1909 to 1915 of 
the Pavsi Lying in-IIospital conducted by Dr. 
Sir Tcmulji Bhicaji Nariman. 

The conclusion which I have drawn in my above paper 
is this The months that are healthy, when people feel 
stronger and when they hive greater ' sexual activity ’ are 
the months when there arc larger numbers of conception; 
and, consequently, there are lirger numbers of births in 
the corresponding periods, nine months after the months of 
conception ”. 8 I have showed therein that the ancient 
Iranian beliefs as given in the Pahlavi Bundahesh in- 
directly supports this view. 

According to the average of 5 years of our city’s 
statistics, kindly given to me by our Municipality, October 
to January are the months of a larger number of births. 
So January to April, our winter months, are the months of 
sexual activity and conception, According to the 
figures of Sir Tehmulji’s Lying-in Hospital, the months of 
a larger number of births are from August to January ; and 
so, the months of “ sexual activity ” and conception are 
November to April. 3 The general deduction that can be 

1 Vide Jour. Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol, X, 

No. 7, pp. 518-664. Vide my “ Anthropological Papers ”, Part H, 
pp. 201-817. ’ 

2 Vide Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. X, 
No. 7, p. 560; vide my “ Anthrjp logical Papers,” Part II, p. 217.. 

3 Vide my previous paper op. oit, for the figures. 
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drawn is that the healthier months of the year are the 
months of sexual activity. 1 

I beg to give below a Table of Statistics kindly 
supplied at my request in September 1931, by the Munici- 
pal Health Officer of our city, giving the number of 
deaths in the different months for the five years— 1909 to 
1913— the same years for which I had the birth statistics. 
The average in black figures in the last column is calculated 
by me. 


Table of Deaths in Bombay from 1909 to 1913 A.D. 


Months. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average of 
5 years. 

January 

... 2,701 

2,727 

3,080 

3,260 

2,683 

2 , 886.2 

February 

... 2,910 

2,815 

3,355 

2,956 

3,441 

2 , 895.4 

March 

... 4,461 

3,718 

3,947 

3,541 

3,074 

3 . 748.2 

April 

... 4,613 

3,638 

4,105 

3,948 

3,535 

3 . 967 .8 

May 

... 3,384 

3,358 

3,288 

3.524 

3,459 

3 , 402.6 

June 

... 2,143 

2.500 

2,105 

3,970 

2,274 

2 , 598.4 

July 

... 2,293 

3,063 

2.406 

3,333 

2,327 

2 , 684.4 

August 

... 2,613 

2,817 

2,404 

3,380 

2.464 

2 , 735.6 

September 

... 2,500 

2,511 

2,383 

2921 

2,305 

2,520 

October 

... 2,368 

2,556 

2 494 

2.725 

2,418 

2 , 512.2 

November 

... 2,417 

2,468 

2.4C9 

2.650 

2,378 

2 , 464.4 

December 

... 2,475 

2.762 

2.025 

2,746 

2,448 

2 , 691.2 

Males 

... 19,855 

19,371 

19,526 

21.329 

17,794 


Females 

... 15,023 

15.562 

15,435 

17,625 

14,012 


Persons 

... 34,878 

34,933 

34,961 

38,954 

31,806 



I give bclow*the average of Deaths and Births durin g 
two periods of the year (I) one from November to April, 
the months which are roughly and ordinarily spoken of as 

1 I have shown in my above paper that the chance of a . child 
being born maletor female, depends upon the nUUe or female being 
healthier and Stronger at the time of conception. 
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ottr cold season months and (II) another from May to 
October, the months which are ordinarily spoken of as hot 
months. * 



I— Cold Months. 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Births, 

November 

2,464.4 

1.975.8 

December 

2,691.2 

2,008.2 

January 

2,886.2 

1,829.2 

Febrnary 

2,895.4 

1,576.4 

March 

3,748-2 

1,622 

April 

3,967.8 

1,490 

Total 

18,653.2 

10,501.6 


Average of Deaths Average of Births 

^er month for these per month for these 

6 months (18,653.2 + 6 months (10,501.6 

6=) 3,108.5 6=)1, 750.2. 

II —Pot Months 


Months 

Deaths 

Births 

May 

3,402.6 

1,487.8 # 

June 

2,598.4 

1,488 • 

* July 

2,684.4 

1,614.8 

' August 

2,735.6 

1,689.6 

September 

2,520 

1,744.2 

October 

2,512.2 

1,937.2 

• Total ... 1 

.6,453.2 

9,961.6 

Average of Deaths 

Average of Births 

per month for these 

pev 

month- lor these 

1 lit months (16,453:2* 

6 hot months (9,961.6 ► 



6H . 


* 
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‘ We calculate from these tables the following figures 
Monthly Average of Deaths during the 6 cold 

months November to April... 3,1(J&5 
Monthly Average of Deaths daring the 6 hot 

months May to October... 2,742.2 
Monthly Average of Births during the 6 cold 

months... 1*750.2 

Monthly Average of Births daring the 6 hot 

months ... 1,660.2 

From , all these considerations the conclusion we come 
to is this that healthy months are the months for sexual 
activity and consequently for conception. - 

..This conclusion indirectly supports the conclusion 
come to in my former paper that the birth of male or female 
children depends upon the strength of the parent— male or 
female— at the time of conception. 

I think we can draw the following inferences from 
these averages 

L The six hot months in Bombay— from May .to 
October— are more healthy than the cold months from Nov- 
ember to April. 

2. The conceptions which take place in each of the 
six hot healthy months arc expected to fructify and to 
bear fruit in the birth of children at the end .of nine 
months in the corresponding months of the next six cold 
months ; and the conceptions which take place in each of 
the six cold months are expected to fructify and to bear 
fruit in the birth of children at the end of nine month* 
in the corresponding months of the next six hot /months. 

* Thus we.determine the following figures 

. .(a) The conception in the hot heathy months bear 
fruit in the sold months at the average of 1,750' 
birth* .per month,' ' 

£b) The Conception in the Cold less* healthy ninths 
, beariruitfin the hot month at the average of 1,660. 






Thus, there are mere conceptions in the iib’t healthy • 
months than those in the cold months. 

Of coarse one cannot infer from this that now-a-dayp 
there is a particular breeding season for men. Modem 
man Has much changed from his progenitors of hundreds * 
of thousands of years. But the figures at least suggest that 
there is a mpre fruitful season and a less fruitful season. 

, The hot months give more conception-giving energy than 
the cold months. 


To be fair to my subject I must say that the figures of 
Dr. Sir Tehmulji Bhikhaji Nariman’s Parsi Lying-in 
Hospital, as given by me in my above referred to paper 
(Journal of the Anthropological Society of Boihbay, Vol.*X, 
No. 7,. pp. 563-4 ; my “ Anthropological Papers,” Part IT, 

* pp. 21?) do not support the conclusion I have arrived at 
above. According to this Hospital’s figures, the figures 
armed at for the above sets of six months' ate as follows : — 
^The monthly average number of births for the • hot six 
moi^y comes to (351 6 = ) 58*5 and that for the cold six 
months comes to (529*3 + 6=) 54*8. According to the ■ 
Parse Hospital, the best six months of the years for the 
. Parsi community for a higher average of births are the 
ajx months from August to January. ' Thus the best heal- 
thy months for conception are from February to July. *• - 

I beg to request the members of this Society to kindly 
bear thif in mind that this paper comes not £rbin an Ci^eto . 
3 $ntjie subject or from a statistician. Iliive takbn th^ ; 
liberty of submitting a few thoughts suggested f&ih wh$t X 
has beeij said by the above hpok of kr. Btfiiler-Lyer’ and 
.connection with t fee study of the Vilens faken by the Pahlavi , : 
Bundehesh that the birth of child heing^kie br ' female s 
depends hpon the health of ope ^f the pairltts, the iQK^ ' 

. stem's being.more^healthy 
. jpn&ption. ; ■ m- 



OOMMEMORATIQN OF THE KAININS OR 
MAIDENS IN THE A VESTA . 1 

Mr. Ealipada Mitra’s paper entitled “ About Buddhist 
Nuns,” (“Indian Antiquary,” Vol. LI, p. 225 ft.), has 
suggested to me the subject of this brief note. Mrf Mitra’s 
paper, and the preceding* paper of Mr. Lakshman Bao 
which it criticizes, and other writings show that in anoient 
India there existed both a olass of married women and a 
class of unmarried women or maidens, who were poetesses 
and seers, and who, by dedicating their lives to publio good, 
formed as it were a class of publio benefactresses. Among 
these, those belonging to the latter class, vie., the maidens, 
were spoken of as hhiklehunis , samanis and pdbbaijitas,.. 

What was the case in ancient Iran? Asceticism had 
no place in the religious and social circles of Iran ; but 
still there were publio benefactresses, both married and 
unmarried, whose names have been commemorated in the 
long list of the calendar of Iranian saints. The Far- 
vardin Yasht (Yt. XIII) treats of the Fravashis or 
Farohars, who stand fourth in the spiritual hierarchy of 
the Avesta. • Every man has a Fravashi of his own. 
These Fravashis are, like the Pitris of the Hindus, as it 
were, the deified souls of the dead. 'Thus, the Farvardin 
Yasht , which speaks of the Fravashis of the dead, 
enumerates the naines of the departed worthies of Iraq 
who had served their oountry well. This part is, as Prof. 
Darmesteter*says, “ like a Homer’s catalogue of Maz- 
deism.” It contains as it were a calendar of all Branian 
saints. In this *Yasht We also find at the end names of 

— •— 3 ■ .fc-r ■■■ '■ I £_ 

1 Thia briM paper waeoontribated to tbe “Indian Antiquary/* 
VoL IX , 
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women who had -served* their country well and were 
sanctified or canonized* In this list of women, at first, we 
‘ find the names of married women, and then those of 
Jutinins or maidens. Two seotiofis of %e Yaaht (ss. 141 
and 142) contain names of nine Jcainina or maidens who 
were sanctified or oanonized for good deeds. The follow- 
ing formula illustrates thfe way in. whioh these worthy 
maidens are commemorated : 

“ Kainy&O vadhhto ashaonyAo f ravashim yazamaide,” 
is., "We commemorate (or invoke) the fravashi of the 
holy maid Vadhut. 

Unfortunately, we are not in a position to find from 
the extant literature what her worthy deeds were, for 
whioh her fravashi was sanotified. 

As to the period , to whioh these names belong, we 
may say that they all belong to the pre-Parthian period 
of the Persian rttling dynasties. The calendar seems to 
have been generally closed with the invasion of Alex- 
ander. A few names are here and there identified with 
some known Parthian names.- The name GtaOtama 
(uWr) is identified by some with that of the founder of 
the Buddhist religion. Some take this Qadtama to be one 
of the Bishis. Some soholars like Spiegel and Qeldner 
"take the word to be. a common noun and not a proper 
noun. However, in all the circumstances, we can safely 
say that unmarried women or maidens were, like men, 
canonized or sanotified ih olden timUs in Persia for their 
* pious and charitable "d^eds., **. ■- 


O 



A NOTE 0» THE SHALIMAE GARDEN 
.Off KASHMIR. 1 

I have read, with somelnterest Mr. P. P. Sirivardhan’a 
H6te oh the Shalimar Gardens, in the Maha-Bodhi of July 
1981. The author rightly says that the Kashmir gardens— 
Shalimar, Nish at and Nasim — were built, not by Buddhist 
Kings but by Moghul Emperors. Persia is said to be, as it 
were, the oradle of gardens, and so, the Moghul Emperors, 
■oOming from the direction of that country, introduced a 
special kind of gardening in India, especially in Kashmir, 
where Nature helped them. Mr. Witt, in his “ Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, ” says: “This oharming pursuit (of 
gardening) had been raised almost to the rank of religious 
duty by Zoroaster, the founder of the Persian religion, 
who had taught his disciples that, when oooupied in the 
planting and tending of trees useful to man, they were 
■engaged in a good action well pleasing to God.” 2 , 

Sir E. Younghusband himself says : “ The Moghuls 
certainly understood suoh matters. They were quite right 
in selecting trees of formal growth and planting them on 
.geometrical lines, the essence of a good garden being that 
it should form a pleasing intermediate step between the 
.free treatment which Nature lavishes oh hills and plains, 
fields and forests, and that necessarily artificial object a 

building made by the hand of man.' 13 * 

.<* *' * 

. I think that the Kashmir gardens, though small in 

• 

1 This paper was printed ?n “ The Maba Bodhi ’’ (Journal of the 
Uaha-Bodhi Sooietyt, VoL XXXlX^No.10, Oc^ber # 

1 The Betreit of the Ten Thousand* 1 by Prof. 0. Witt, trans* 
4*tsd from the German by Francis Younghusband (1891), p^l7. 

3 Kashmir by F. Younghusband ^ 

.i ’ ' - v . . r- ' . 
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size, strike ns and please as very much— much more than 
other larger gardens, because they stand alone in the 
midst of grand beautiful nature, unacoompanied by largo 
palatial buildings whioh could divert one ’s attention. 

I "had the pleasure of visiting Kashmir three times 
(in 1896, 1915 and 1917), and I had also the pleasure, of 
visiting three times the celebrated Gardens of Yersaillea 
in Paris— once in 1889 and twice in 1925. It was the third 
visit, a long and leisurely visit on 2nd August 1925,. 
when all the fountains were playing, that led me to con- 
clude, that the. garden of Versailles, is a copy of the 
gardens of Kashmir, especially the Shalimar. The. 
Kashmir Shalimar garden is comparatively a small 
garden, which you can finish seeing in about quarter of 
an hour, but the Versailles garden is very extensive and 
will take more than 80 minutes to be seen well. During; 
my previous visits, I had seen this garden principally 
from its upper platform, but, during my last visit I de- 
scended down the sloping gardens up to the very bottom,, 
and a flash of thought struck me to say that it was a copy 
of the Moghul garden of Shalimar in Kashmir. Prom 
the point of view of its size it was, as said above, a grand 
and splendid oopy, but, from the point of view of its 
beauty at the lowest final stage, it was a poor copy.. 
The reason is this: Kashmir has, at the bottom where the 
sloping garden ends, its lovely expanse of the beautiful 
Dal Lake. Versailles garden has no such natural lake,, 
and so, they have created Bn artificial lake, whioh, however 
Well arranged, cannot stand comparison with the natural. 
Dal Lake. : 

Now; if* 1 the Versailles garden, was o copy of the 
Kashmir garden, who must have suggested the design of 
the origmal to the tfrenoh gardeners ? I think, it Was the 
*Prtnoh M. Bernier (1620-1688), ^rho must have suggested. 
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it. He was a physician who lived in the 17th oentury. 
After travelling in several parts of the East, he joined 
the Court of Aurangzeb in 1669, and remained there for 
about 12 years. During this period, he served as a Court 
physioian for 8 years. Once, when Aurangzeb visited 
Kashmir, he accompanied his retinue, in the oompany of 
a nobleman, named Danishmand. He thus speafch ef the 
beauty of Kashmir 1 * * * * : “lam oharmed with Kaohemere. 
Ity truth, the kingdom surpassed in beauty all that my 
warm imagination had anticipated. It is probably un- 
equalled by any country of the same extent It is not 

indeed without reason that the Moghuls oalled Kaohemere 

the terrestrial paradise of the Indies ! Jahangir became 

so enamoured of this little .kingdom as to make it a place 
of his favourite abode, and he often declared that he 
would rather be deprived of any other provinoe of his 
mighty empire than lose Kachemere.” Of the Dal Lake 
over whioh the Kashmir gardens stand, Bernier says that 
it “ is one of the most beautiful spots in the whole 

world Perhaps in the whole world, there is no comer 

so pleasant as the Dal Lake.” Sir F. Younghusband says, 
that it is “ a jewel among mountains.” 

Now, Bernier left the Court of Aurangzeb in about 
1672. On returning to Paris, he is said to have published 
a book of his travels. 8 As to Versailles it “ was little more 
than a village, with a hunting-lodge for the royal family, 
when Louis XIV, pleased with the situation, and desiroua 
of residing out of Paris, created a splendid palace whioh 
from 1672 to 1690, was the residence of the kings of 
Franoe.” 8 S<fc the time of the ereotion of the Versailles 

1 Constable's Oriental Miscellany of Original and Selected Publica- 

tions, VoL I. Bernier Travels A.D. 1658-1868 (1861), pp. 400-401. 

8 BsetoA biotionnty of Universal Information- Volume on 

geography and Biography. ■ * 

Ibid.'VLIL 



jMflioe and of its gat rden a little afterwards, seems totally 
^tth the time of Berniers return to Baris, and it is <jttit» 
possible that Bernier, who was enamoured of the' beauty 
of the Dal Lake of Kashmir and its gardens, may haVO 
influenced the laying out of the Versailles garden, accord* 
ing to the Kashmir garden. 

I had the pleasure of sending to* Sir Leslie Wilsign* 
our then Governor of Bombay, for his kind aooeptanoe, 
a copy of my Asiatic Papers, Part IH, in 1927, when lie 
was travelling in Kashmir. That book contains my paper 
on “ The Mogul Emperors at Kashmir.’! While sending 
that book, I drew his attention to my above view, and 
I was much pleased to hear from him in reply, that his 
observation had led him to agree with my view. In hie 
letter, dated “ Governor’s Camp, Srinagar, 8th June 1927, 
he kindly wrote: “I fully agree with you, as I had 
already observed myself, and so had other members of 
my party, that the Shalimar Garden very much resembled 
the garden of Versailles. I think this fact most undoubt- 
edly owes its origin to Bernier who travelled muohin 
Kashmir.” 

The summer palaoe of Peter the Great, on the shore 
of the .Baltio, at about .an hour and a half’s sailing from 
Leningrad by river Nova, has a beautiful large garden. It 
irgeiterally said, and aooepted as true, that Peter the Great 
6t Russia, the aim of whose life was to raise his country 
of Russia,, from what he thought to be its Asiatic level 
to European level, and who had, therefore, imitated and 
imported muoh from Europe, and among 'that from 
Eranoe, had taken the design of his Peterhofl garden 
from the Versailles garden. I had the pleasure and 
honour of being kindly invited as a guest -by the great 
Russian Aoademy of Soienoes,* when it celebrated tbn . 
bicentenary of its foundation in September 1925. I have 
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thanked elsewhere, ere this, and I take this opportunity of 
th an kin g again, the Aoademy and the Bnssian Govern- 
ment for the kind hospitality whioh I enjoyed at their 
handa When there, we, invited guests, scholars from all 
parts of the world, were, one day, taken to see the above 
palaee and garden. I then notioed at onoe, not only that 
the Peterhoft garden was a oopy of the Versailles garden 
^nt that it was a oopy on a very large soale. The Shali- 
mar garden is very small compared to the Versailles 
garden and muoh smaller— like a child before its 
parents— compared to the Peterhoft garden. Again, the 
Peterhoft garden oan be taken to be a better and a mor e 
faithful oopy of the Shalimar of Kashmir for one reason. 
The Shalimar garden of Kashmir had a beautiful large 
natural lake, the Dal Lake, at the base of its descending 
dope. The Versailles garden, having nothing like that 
had to be supplied with a small artificial lake. But in 
the oase of the Russian Peterhoft garden, it had a large 
natural beautiful expanse of water in its Baltio Sea at its 
base. You oan take a hasty stroll in the Kashmir Shali- 
mar garden from one side to another in about 15 minutes 
at most. . In Versailles you will require about half an hour 
or so. In Peterhoft, you must have nearly an hour to go 
through all its parts and admire its beautiful play of 
water. 1 


1 For a* brief account of my visit to the Peterboff palaoe and 
garden, vide my Gujarati Book of Travels (Letter No. 50, pp. *45-06). 
'MS m aStotgpt it third vldtto Che YeriallUe gardens, vtikfjfy 



A GLIMPSE INTO THE HISTORY AND 
WORK OP THE OLD PARSES PAN- ; 
CHAYET, THE SANHEDRIM OP 
THE PARSEES OP BOMBAY. 

« 

I had the pleasure of writing a brief history of the 
Parsee Panohayet from the late Mr. 
Introduction. g. M. Edwardes’s Bombay Gazetteer. 

I had also the pleasure of writing a 
brief history of the community in the paper on the 
Parsees in Mr. R. E.Enthoven’s “Tribes and Castes of 
Bombay ” (Vol. III). Since then I had the pleasure of 
looking into the old records of the Parsee Panohayet of 
Bombay in. order to write at the direction of the Trustees 
of the Parsee Panohayet of Bombay a History in Guja- 
rati of the Parsee Panohayet of Bombay, published 
in two Volumes in all (1009 + 4 + 38) 1051 pages. 

The Panohayet, under one name or another, is a 
„ , very old institution, not only of the 

yet ? its Origin. Parsx Community, not only of India, but 

of the whole world, especially the 
Ary&n or Indo-European world. A recent writer puts 
before us a good idea of the growth of the institution. 
He says : “ The government of a country by the king and 
his council is the natural outcome of the obedienoe paid 
by. the oommon folk to the elders and the strong, in 
primitive ages. The thinker and the athlete were held 
in high esteem for the help they rendered to the com- 
munity. Almost all the political institutiofis of the 
world had' grown out of these first principles of societies. 
The constitution of the oountry-moot, the town-ingot* and 
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the Witanage-moot , 1 and the relationship of the English 
Parliament to them, nnfold the history of the “ origin 
and growth of institutions in a general way . 9 

Panchayet is an Indian word, originally meaning a 

The Panchayet. board or assembly of fit* (punch) 
Meaning of the persons. Later on, this institution did 
fhnotion!*" Chlef not remain confined to fit* people. Suoh 
( institutions of five existed in the West 

also. Sir F. Pollook says:— “ We are free to hold as a pious 
opinion that the Indian village council still known as 

the five (Punchayet).. may go baok to the same 

origin as our own reeve and four men, who flourished 
in Canada to this day. Robuster faith might be needed 
to find more than acoident in the number of five hearths 
and five lawful men on Hoace’s estate .” 3 

The Indian Panchayets of various castes are forms 
of original Village-Panohayets. Wilson seems to explain 
oorreotly the functions of the caste Panchayets, when he 
says that Panchayet is “a native court of arbitration 
consisting of five or more members chosen by the parties 
themselves or appointed by the Civil Officers of the 
Government, for the determination of petty disputes 
among the people, especially in matters aftecting the 
usages of caste or occupation ”. 4 

1 “ Witanage moot (Sax, wita/i, to know, and gemoth, an assem- 
bly), literally signifies an assembly of wise men and was the name given 
to the great natioual council or parliament among our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, consisting of the nobles or chiefs, the largest land-holders, 
and the principal ecclesiastics. The powers of this council were 
very extensive. r The idea of it was preserved, and subsequently 
developed till it assumed the form of our. present parliament.” Beeton's 
Dictionary of. Universal Information Science and Literature, Vol. II, 
page 1023). 

2 ‘‘Anofcnt Dekhan” by K. V. S. Aiyer, p. 312. 

8 Quoted in Maine’s Ancient Law, Ed. of 189$, note P, to 
/Chap. VIII. 

4 “ Oriental Language Glossary of Terms ’* by H. H. Wilson. 
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Governor Abercrombie once spoke of thb Pafii Pan- 
chayet as "the PanOhat or General Assembly <ft Pa rs on s 
for the settling of private disputes and theinternal ma- 
nagement of the Parsee caste”. 

Sometimes, simply the word Panoh is used for Pan* 
Ohayet . 1 This word has given us the significant Indian 
proverb “Panoh kahe so kijye” (H^ Sli tfloSl), i *., . 
we must do, what the Panch or a body of the elders ash; 
us to do. Another proverb says “Panohe kahyhnte 
Ehod&d kahyfin” (M‘5l 44 * 4 * ft 44H), t.e., what the 

Panch has said is like what God has said. As some 
mismanaged Panohayet gatherings in India lead to die* 
sensions, we have the word panohat or panoh&td 
X'^lldl) in the sense of quarrel or dissensions. 

The early Panohayet had several functions. One of 
these functions, as determined by a. 
tions° ft of FU the resolution of the community itself, 

aettied^by the more ^ an ^ ufl dred years ago, at a pub- 
F arsis themselves lie meeting of the Samast Anjuman on 
4th March 1818, was judicial. It says 
“•IK 51^1 tMl t> tllSfclMdl 5UX‘*Un aniMtJfl 

axm umi *ft%i Hii 

HbX* M'fl." *.«. A Panohayet of 18 persons— 12 laymen and 
6 priests— shall be appointed to hear and decide, heft- 
after, oases of domestio disputes. 

A resolution of the Government of Bombay, dated 
1st January 1887, speaks of the Parsee Panohayet as a 
“Standing Committee” for two purposes, (a) judicial 
and ( 6 ) administrative . 8 4 

1 Vide Panet Prakaeh , I, p, 808, 

8 •* Twelve persons to be a standing committee for. the settling- 
of private disputes and the internal management of the .caste.” 
("Kholaeeh.i Panohayet ” by the first 8ir Jamaetjee Jejpebhbjr, 
«7-w>* 




The old Pftirsiword for an institution like the Panohe- 

The Panohayet of yet . *■ Avesta word 
the Parsees and which has latterly beoome Anjuman in 

^ of Persian. The word comes from Avesta 

han jam (Sans. WHltf, sam gam) mean- 
ing H to go together,” t.e., an assembly where people 
meet together. Dr. Wilson 1 seems to have very properly 
spoken of the Panohayet of the Parsees as the Sanhed- 
• rim of the Parsees. (o) This word is Greek Synedrion, 
whioh in its English version is rendered as ‘ council * 
and, which also, coming from the Gr. prefix ‘Syn ’ (Sans, 
sam, Avesta han) meaning together, and from Greek 
word, meaning ‘a seat,' means, like the word hanjaman,. 
an assembly where all sit together. 

(b) The Sanhedrim, as so referred to in the Old 
Testament, 8 is the gathering “ into the Lord of 70 men of 
the elders of Israel,” and theHanjamana or Anjnmana is 
a gathering, according to the Avesta 3 , of men seleoted by 
Yima Khsheta ( Jamshed) at the direction of Ahnra Mazda. 
The Sanhedrim consisted of 70 members, but the number 
of the members of the Panohayet varied. The Parsi 
Panohayet of Bombay at times consisted of 12 persons- 
and at times of 18. Mrs. Graham says that it was 13 at 
the time of her visit of Bombay. 4 (c) As Hanjamana. 

1 The Parsi Religion by John Wilson (1843), p. 71 n. 

8 Numbers XII, 16. 

3 Vendidad II, 21.28. 

4 Mrs, Graham’s " Journal of a Residence in India,” p. 41. 8he 
writes; “The Funohait of the Gnebres in Bombay consists of thirteen 
of the principal merchants of the seot ; these were chosen originally by 
the .people, confirmed by the Government and have continued heredi- 
tary. This little oouuoil decides all questions of property, subject,, 
however, to an appeal to the Recorder’s Court ; but an appeal seldom 
happens, as the Punohait is jealous of its authority and is consequently, 
cautions in its decisions. It superintends all marriages and adoption* 
usd inquires into the state of every individual of the community; its 

(members would think themselves disgraced if any Parses sere to re- 
: ceive assistance from a (mSon «f a different frith.* 
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(Anjuman) distributed justice, so, the Sanhedrim also 
tos “ a oourt of justioe 11 and was spoken of as a Beth* 
Din (lit. the house of din 1 ), (d) In the matter of the 
constitution, the hereditary high priest stood at the 
head of both the Anjuman and the Sanhedrim. In 
the oase of the Bombay Parsi Panohayet whioh is 
-comparatively a later growth, the head priest, though he 
with other priests was an important member of the Anjn* 
man or the Panohayet, still he was not at the head. But , 
in Naosari, a very old centre of the Parsis, the high priest 
still stands at the head, (e) There Was a ceremony of 
election in both. In the Parsi Panohayet, the newly 
elected person was presented by the leading member of 
the body with a shawl as a symbol of his election. In 
the case of the Sanhedrim, he was admitted by the cere- 
mony of the laying on of hands.’ 12 (/*) Both generally 
met in their temples. The meetings of the Parsi Panoha- 
yet of Bombay were, at first, when the Parsi population 
was limited, held in the BanAji Agiary (Fire Temple) 
or in the Dadyseth Agiary. 

mu* Old Parsi Panohayet records used, for 

gamut Panohayet various gatherings, words like Jranona- 

S 1 AnjSmS yet ’ Samast Panohayet > An 3 umWl and 

Their Mode of Samast Anjuman. These words require 
wor * t * some explanation. 

(a) The whole body of the Panohayet elected from 
among themselves two to four members, who generally 
did some work of minor importance, e.g., they deoided 
small social matters of judioal importance, distributed 
charity and did suoh other work. They also were spoken 
as Panohayet. 

1 A Hebrew word corresponding to Arabic It ie Areata daena, 

Pahl. din, judgment 

t Hasting’. Dictionary of the Bible, p. 837. . 
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(ft) When there were questions or oases of more 
importance, they, after preliminary investigations and 
oolleotion of information, placed the whole matter before 
the whole body of the Panohayet, which in this case was 
called samast 1 Panohayet, i.e., the whole Panohayet. 

(c) If the whole body of the Panohayet thought,, 
when they met, that the question or case must go before 
Anjuman, i.e., the community as a whole, they resolved 
to do so. The Anjuman or community's gatherings also 
were of two kinds. Thef were spoken as Anjuman and 
samast (i.e., the whole) Anjuman. If the matters were 
not of very great importance they were placed before the 
ordinary gatherings of the Anjuman, e.g., at the 
Oothamna gatherings which were a kind of communal 
gatherings. In some oases, a word was sent round, e.g., 
at some publio places like the Fire-temples, that a parti- 
cular matter was to be considered at the Oothamna 
gathering, of such and suoh a person after the religious 
ceremony. 

(d) In the case of questions or matters of very 
great importance, they were placed before the Samast 
(whole) Anjuman. In this case, a special crier was sent 
round in Parsi streets and to publio places, to announce 
that a speoial meeting of the whole community was 
convened at suoh and such a place (mostly a Fire-temple), 
on suoh and suoh a day at suoh and such an hour. 

The decisions of suoh publio meetings of the whole 
community were put down mostly there and then and 
signed not*only by the elders present but also by most of 
the members present who ohose to do so. Some of the 
minut es of suoh meetings were signed by more than 
a hundred persons. 

1 From Averts luma, Sana, gg, P. hameh, «/ whole. Ot. Eng. 


Panohayet’a manner ol transactip# business 

The Panobayet ******* ™ ^ # 

method of tna- Assemblies of the Elders among the 

“rim* %*“ ancient Germans transacted their busi- 
tonie'iiwttod. n ® SB * The German nations were divided 
into oantons presided over by courts or 
■ chief a The cantons were divided into groups of hundreds 
whioh were districts containing hundred villages or town- 
ships. The hundred wa9 ruled over by a centenary dr 
companion elected by the peoplf. These centenaries or 
companions tried small cases and the courts tried great 
-oases. All these grades reminded a Parsee of their grades 
of administration in ancient Iran where a nm&na-paiti 
(house lord) ruled over a nm&na (house), a vis-paiti (street 
lord) over a street, eantu-paiti (a village lord) over a 
village and a danghu-paiti (a country lord, king of the 
country) over a country or nation. 

* But it is the method of transacting business that 
draws our special attention. Tacitus says: "On affairs 
of smaller moment, the ohiefs consult; on those of greater 
importance the whole community ; yet with this oiroum- 
Stanoe, that what is referred to the decision of the people, 
is firstly maturely discussed by the chiefs.** 1 All 

' this we find in the method of the old Parsee Panchayet. 
The members of the Panchayet, like the ancient German 

• ohiefs, “ maturely discussed” at first the questions they 

referred to the deoision of the whole ( samast ) Anjuman, 
whioh, at times, was also spoken of as mokti (*.«., large) 
Anjuman, in distinction from n&hni (small) Anjuman, 
whioh were the gathering like those at the 'Oothamna 
ceremony. • ■ 

1 Tacitus, Chap. XI. Dr. Atkins’ translation of the Germannsof 
Tacitus. Vide my paper “ The Anolent Germans, their History, . Bels- 
gUm, Manners, and Customs’’ (Jour. Anthropological Society 
Bombay, VoL X, pp. 686-684. Vide my Anthropologi<$l Papers, 
Pari II, pp. 867 and 872.3). 
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at a special meeting. When a member 
died and caused vacancy, it was at 
his Oothamna ceremony , 1 that the 
vaoanoy was generally filled op. This 
•ceremony, generally held at an adjoining Fire-temple 
was, and is still now, a public function. It is open to 
••U members of the community, who choose to attend. 
There, at the dose of the oeremony, the elder members 
of the Panchayet proposed before the assembly, the 
name of the person to be elected and presented him with 
•a shawl. Generally, the members were elected from 
the leading families of the community. It was generally 
a son of the deceased, who was appointed. If he was 
not capable, a brother of the deceased or some other 
oapable member of the family was appointed. Failing a 
fitting person in the family any other member of known 
respectability and standing was appointed. The gather- 
ings of the Anjuman mostly accepted the nominations 
placed before them by the leading members of the 
.Panohayet. 


Though the Bombay Parsi Panchayet was a body 

The Influence °? later growt ^’ after the marriage 
of tbe Bombay gift of Bombay to the British bv th« 

HSF J °- Portuguese,* it grew in influence with 
the growth of the city. Though its 
rulings were originally intended for the Parsis of Bombay, 
they, more or less, oame to be adopted by the Parsees 
of other towns also. The mofussil towns sought their 
advice and fid in various social and religious mat- 
ters. They also sought their aid in financial matters. 
The relioof this old practice we see, even now, when the 


t 1 wwmony, vidt my Religious Ceremonies and Cue- 

toma of too Poraeea, pp, 438>43 % 
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Panchayet exercised no judicial function, in the practice 
of most of the mofussil An jumans, which entrust fund* 
to the Bombay Parsi Panchayet. Nearly 80 mofussil 
towns have their funds entrusted to the Bombay Parsi 
Panohayet. The funds now amount to nearly 60 lacs. 

\ 

Various appella- There were various appellations 

witb the n *p»n° U8 ®4 in 00nnect i° n with the Panoha* . 

chayet. yet. 

(а) The head or the leading member of the body 

was known as Davar It is Persian d&dvar or davar 

(jjili jjl a ) and is formed from Pahlavi datftbar (^jwo) 
is., “ an administrator of justice”. The very first Parsi 
Davar in Bombay was Banaji Limji. The word was so 
used for the leader of the community in Surat about 800 
years ago. 1 

(б) A leading member of the Panohayet, who did 
4he most important administrative work, was also spoken 

of as Sard&r (jIV*) i.e., Chief. 

(c) The members of the Panohayet were also spoken 
of as chogla (^PtUi). It is a Marathi word meaning a head- 
mans 2 The word is derived by some from Chaukal, *UMl 
i.e., four members of good families. 

(d) Latterly, the members of the Panchayet are 

spoken of as ak&bars (j*X >)• a word whioh is plural of akbar h 
i.e., a great man. 

1 Vide Bustem Peshotan’s Virtf-nAmeh ip ma nusc r ipt. 

S Vide Wilson’s •• Oriental Language Glossary of Terms”. The 
second officer of a Maratha village, an assistant of the headman or 
Patel {beholds his offioe by hereditary tenure. Tide my Gujarati 
History of the Fusee Panohayet, Vol. J, p. U Dr. KoW’s Marathi 
Encyclopaedia (HtlA <UH tW). 
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three kiad e of The work of the old Parsi Pa^ohaA 
•Wfkjrf **• old yet was of three kinds :-Kl) Legislative* 

• (2) Judioial and (3) Administrative. 

The first, the Legislative, was done by the Samast, 
i.e., the whole, Anjuman at a Fire-temple, 
ijjgk. Iogtol^lve rQ i es an( j regulations spoken of as 
bando-basts («s~i > ■**•), lit what bound all, 
were, of oonrse, framed, at first, by the Panohayet, bat to 
lie valid, they had to be approved by the whole community 
at a public meeting. Copies of these were at first distri- 
buted among, or shown to, the people, especially to other 
elders and to those who asked for them. 

The most prominent instanoe of snoh bandobasts . 

framed and adopted, were those of 18th 

^ t ypkml in- October 1823 adopted by the whole 
( aamaat ) Anjuman, at a public meeting, 
held at the Atash Behram (Fire-temple of the first grade) 
of Dadisheth, The procedure adopted was as follows : — 

(а) La 182021 Jarosetjee Bomonji Wadia and other' 

members of the Panohayet framed the bandobaata, whioh 
were also spoken of as ‘reglations’ English regula- 

tions). 

(б) They, at first, got 115 copies presented and cir- 
culated for information, giving 8 months’ notice to the 
publio to send in suggestions or amendments. 

(c) A publio meeting of the whole community 
(Samast An juman) was then oonvened on 8th October 1820 
for the adoption of the regulations re-framed after attends 
mg to the suggestions received by the time. 

(d) The Whole Ahjuman, at this meeting, suggested 1 . 
scen e cha n ges, and thereupon, the whole Panohayet (Sa- 
«agt P*BOhayet) 1 met in the honse of Hormusji Bomonji 

-• aaqSflan, mto msst remember the rocasmlts 

'- 'siaaea FMMsKAyet »t*te<i ebore. They were (I) 

(3) Anjomtn «d («) Ssmsst 

j&Mf Wr ; ' ^ : 
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1fcad|a, on 18th October 1828, to reconsider the regula- 
tions in the light of the saggestions made by the whole 
Anjuman. 

(e) A public meeting of the Samatt An juma n finally 
met on 18th Ootober 1828 to adopt the regulations, finally 
settled. It was further resolved that those who disobeyit. 
the regulations so adopted by the whole community 
were liable to punishment, as direoted by the Samatt 
Panchayet or the Samatt Anjuman. The proceedings 
of this meeting were signed by the leader, as Jehangir 
Framji Davar, and by other 95 leading members of the: 
community. 


The object of these regulations was to put a stop to. 


H. Sooial Work. 
The Nature and 
tha Object of the 
Regulation*. 


and regulate, excessive funeral and mar- 
riage expenses, which seem to have 
unduly increased at the time. There 
were 47 regulations in all— 19 for fune- 


ral expenses and 28 for marriage and other expenses. 
These regulations present an excellent group of materials 
for a student of Cultural Anthropology in the matter of 
[‘sooial customs and manners among the Parsis. The 


following matters indicate the nature and soope Of 
marriage regulations:— 


(1) The age of the girl for being betrothed (nfonzad, 
lit. named with the husband). 

(2) A limit set upon the number of days for the 
musicians (nag&rchi and tfcs&wAlg) to be oalled. 


(8) To fix the cost of the present of ornaments to be 
given to a daughter-in-law on the occasion 8f the Adami 1 2 
^(betrothal). The amount suggested was Ps. 5. 

V_ (4) The amount to be given by a father to his 
daughter on the day of betrothal. The amount suggest* 
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•ed was one rupee. The. other regulations about tfis 
•other occasions relating to marriage, were of similar 
nature. 

. It seems that, at the above publio meeting of the 
whole Anjuman on 18th October 1823, only the death 
^gulations were finally adopted. Those in relation to 
^marriage were provisionally framed and circulated, bub 
not finally framed and adopted. 

* These social regulations, framed more than 100 
_ . years ago, have drawn the appreciation 

•iioo of these Be- and praise of later great thinkers, 
gulation*. For example, the late Mr. Manookji 

Cursetjee, in his letters, headed “The 
Parses Punohayet” under the nom-de-plume of “Q in the 
•Comer,” addressed to the Bombay Times in 1Q44-46, 
while tracing the causes of the fall of the influence 
of the Parsi Panohayet, appreciates their efforts in 
the matter of these social regulations. Later on, the 
late Mr. Khursetji Bustomji Cafna, though not approving 
of the procedure of the election of members, appreciated 
their efforts in framing these resolutions, a oopy of whioh 
he got published in 1869. 

m The Admi- The administrative work of the Pan- 
“f too^nohoyet/ ohayet was in various directions 

1. They looked after the publio property of the 
-community, suoh as Towers of Silence. 

2. They administered oharity in various directions. 

Thej» carried on correspondence with Government 
nndother bodies and kept, a note of the proceedings of ' 
the commnpal meetings. 

■ At times, all or most of the members signed the ■ 
proceedings. In one oape. about 260 persons signed the 
y prooeedihll.^''^' ^ 
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Sonroe* of In- 
oomo for the Pan* 
chayet. 


The following were the ttonrOes of 
the income of the Panohayet for ad- 
ministrative expenses: — 


1.’ Publio feasts of the whole community. Theee- 
feasts are generally given now-a-daya on the occasions- 
of the Gahambars or seasonal festival oooasions. Bttfc 
in the first half of the last oentnry, the rich gave snot 
communal feasts even on marriage and suoh other 
occasions. In 1791 the fee charged for suoh a feast on- 
a marriage occasion was Bs. 11. The fee for a G&hambar 
feast was Bs. 5. 


2. Marriage Fees. Before the introduction of ths* 
Parsee Marriage Act of 1865, the Panchayet registered 
marriages. They charged Bs. 3 to the bridegroom and 
Bs. 1-8 to the bride for suoh registration. 

3. Gifts in charity especially on the occasions of 
the OotbamnA, the 3rd day ceremony of the dead. 

4. Income of their land round the Towers of Silence^ 

5. Fines to persons who broke the rules and regula- 
tions. The excommunicated, when they were readmitted^ 
paid certain fees. 4 

All the members of the Panohayet signed the pro-- 

- w.y 

of Signing the Mi- was » ft t times, the son signed in the 
sntM name of his father, though the father 

was dead. That was considered to be a- 
way of honouring the dead father. 9 It seetas that some 
time, a grown up intelligent son attended the Panchayet 
meeting, in the absence of the father and even signed 

l md. p. its. “i* ~ V v * 

Witi «v Guj»r»ti Hirtoryof *he P»r»i Psnch»y«,^p, 6fl.7, ' • 
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the proceedings. An instance of that kind, is found in, 
-the case of the well-known Dastur and author, Mull* 
Peeroze, who attended the meetings on behalf of his 
father, Dastur Kaus, and signed in Persian as “ mih tarfe 
abiye”, *a, on behalf of my father. 

t 

The original signatures of some members of the 
Panchayet of the 18th century can still be seen in the 
•old records of the Panohayet. 1 

Mr. W. Morland, on the authority of several old 
_ _ . . travellers, thus sums up the position of 
•p.r»i« in India the Parsis before, or at the time of, 
0t , the death of Akbar (1542-1606): “The 
Akbar. position of Parsis is not altogether clear. 

Terry, writing of his experience about 
1616, says that “ their position is for the generality all 
kinds of husbandry”. Mundy, 2 a little later, speaks 
of them as cultivating palm trees, and Monserrate* 
was unable to distinguish them from the rest of the 
■orowd of what he calls heathens, meaning, I take 
it, the ordinary Hindu population of the country round 
Naosari in which they were at (hat time settled) 
•on the other hand, in Thevenot’s 4 time, they were 
conspicuous figures in Surat, essentially a commer- 
cial city ; while in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Garcia de Orta 5 knew some of them as traders in Cambay 
andBassein and noted that they were regarded as Jews 
by the Portuguese. Apparently, therefore, they were at 
-this period passing from the pursuits of agriculture to 
the oommeroial career in which they have sinoe achieved 


. i X6.dp.57, 

• S 1031. 3 158S. 4 1400. 8 1534 




*W>h remarkable success (India at the death of Akbar, 
by W.H. Morland, p. 28). 

We gather that the members of the first regularly 
formed Panohayet, founded in the early 

ihJSrt ISS'r? part of the 18fc h century, were 10 m 
formed Panohayet. number. Among these we find the 

following names : — • • 

1. Banaji Limji (died 80-7-1784), the founder of the*' 

Banaji Fire-temple, who was the Davar of the 
community. 

2. Jijibhai Jamshedji Modi (died 104-1780), a descen- 

dant of the founder of the Modi Tower of Silence. 

8-6. Framji and Bomanji and Nowroji (died 134-1 738) r 
sons of the well-known Rustam Manock, the broker 
of the English, Portuguese and Dutch Factories at' 
Surat. They had to come and live in Bombay for 
some time, owing to differences with the English 
Factories. 1 


6. Eustomji Dorabji Patel (died 124-1763), a descendant 
of the first Parsi who settled in Bombay when it 
was in the hands of the Portuguese. 

In 1787 the Government, owing to dissensions be* 
tween the olergy and the laity, interfered and settled 
Matters and appointed a Panohayet of 12 persons. The 
number, of members varied from time to time. At one* 
time, in 1792, the number was 25. 2 

, ti 

We find following particulars about the Panohayet 
from early times to 19th February 1772:— 

1 Fid* my paper on M BtwUm Hanook,” Journal, «B.B. Boyal „ 
labile 8ooiety, Vo). VI, New Soriea pp. 1-220. Vide my «* Aaiatl* 
Papers," Part IV, pp. 101-8X0. ' 

' t Fids my “ History of tiw Psrti Panohayet," p. s& 
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Oarsten Niebuhr, who had oome to Bombay in 1768, 
Parsta in Bombay 8a y 8 ’ that there was “at Bombay, at 
of the Surat and in the vicinity of these oities 

089 ** a colony of anoient Persians”. 1 

Mr. James Forbes, who had oome to India in 1766, 
says: — “Active and industrious, they applied themselves 
to domestdo and foreign commerce; and many of the 
principal merchants and owners of ships at Bombay and 
*Surat, are Parsees : others learned the meohanio arts; 
and engaged in the varied manufactures of the loom; the 
best carpenters and shipwrights in India are of this tribe. 
Their number at Bombay is considerable, and at Surat 
they amount in twenty thousand families : hitherto they 
have not attempted to establish a government of their 
own, and an unfortunate schism 2 in their religious tenets 
has divided them into two separate faotions.” 3 

Though, as said above, the foundation of the Becord- 
er’s Court led to the determination of the 

■iwktog 0 the "help ln fl ,lence of the Parsi Panohayet in 
of the Panohayet. social matters, that Court and other 
courts sought the advice and wish of the 
Panohayet. There were a number of cases in which the 
Court of Justice sought such help. 

During the first half of the last century, and even 
before that, the Panohayet had a long- 
twerathaPancba- standing dispute with the clergy. The 
yetandthaCUrgy 0 l er gy like the Brahmins took the daugh* 
marri age*. ters of the laity, in mamage, but cud not 

t give theirs to the laity. The Panohayet 

‘t Cattftar Niebuhr (A general collection of the beet and most 
intresttag Voyages), by John Pinkerton (1811), Vol. 10, p. 880. 

£ Tbgsobism arts that between the Kadmis and Shehenshais 
intbe matter of the calendar. 

8 Oriental Memoirs by James Forbes, 8nd Edition, Vo), I, p. 78' 


andthe whole Anjuman, among whom the laity formed 
the greater part, resolved that when the clergy refused 
to give their daughters in marriage to the laity, tha 
latter shall not give their daughters to them, there 
should be no intermarriages between the olergy and the v 
laity. Those who did not observe this regulation were 
to be excommunioated. This resolution led to long dis- 
putes, the matter of which even went before the Govern? 
ment whioh appointed a committee of civil officers to look* 
into the matter. The committee decided in favour of the 
laity, but the matter did not end there. Disputes often 
set in and there were several exoommunioations. As often 
said “ Time is the great innovator, 5 ’ and now-a-days the 
restriction has passed away, though there is a lurking 
liking among the clergy that, as far as possible, they 
may have sons-in-law of the olergy class. 


The Date Of the 
first Foundation 
of the Panohayet 
in Bombay. 


The following are the dates of 
some of the early events of the history 
of the Parsis after their first arrival to 
Bombay : — 


1640 A.C. The first Parsi, Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel, 
arrived in Bombay. 

1662 „ Bombay passed into the hands of the British. 

With this event began many arrivals 
. from Surat. 

1667 „ In the building of the fortifications by tha 

British, a Parsi, Kharshedji Poohajee 
Pandey, had an important contract. 


1678 „ The first Parsi Tower' of Silepoe, the Modf 

Tower, was built at about tl^ tiioa^. 
The first Fire-temple was ^so built, 
at this time. ' 

it seems that when a Fire-temple and a Tower of 
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tfiUnoa were founded in 1678, there must be ft good 
number of Pusji at the tine, end so, there must here 
arisen the necessity of founding a body like the Panoh*. 
^et which existed in Surat from which most of the 
Panda came. Other oironmstanoes show that it was in 
t^is year, f.e., 1678, the Panehayet was formed, tho u gh in 
a preliminary crude form. 

• In 1723 a second temple, the Banaji Tire-temple was 
formed. In this year Bomanji and Pramji, the sons of 
Bustom Manook, who were leading Parsis of Surat* 
came to Bombay and settled for some time. In this year,, 
"the Panohayet seems to have been constituted on better 
principles with the advioe of these leading Parsis of 
Surat 

flw Nature of The following list gives us an idea 

^ttapTnohSJfe 4 f *j“ sub ^ ots decided, among others, 
by the Panohayet s— 

1. Cases of marrying second wives or husbands without 
the permission of the Panohayet In speoial cases, 
the Panohayet permitted, after inquiring, second 
marriages on some valid grounds. 

% Divorce on valid grounds. 

8. Maintenance of wives deserted by Husbands on grounds 
that were not valid. 


Divo ” Je . Pitted, among 
wait pwnittwL otners, under following oironmstances ?— 


1* The adultery of the wife. 


% The impotency of the husband, 

& An unusually long absence of the husband. The 
period of absenoe generally accepted was that ad 
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The barrenness of the wife was the proper exons* 
for the husband to marry a second wife* 
•d 9 fOT*a° n Jeocmd ^bere a husband prayed for permission 
wife on aoooont of for a second marriage under this oiroum- 
the firctwSe." ° f stance, after due inquiries and proper pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the first 
wife, permission for marrying a seoond wife was given*. 
At times, the first wives themselves, finding, that, by 
nature, they could not conoeive of their own aooord, per* 
mitted their husbands to have seoond wives. When the 
matters oame before the Panohayet, they became con- 
senting parties. It was obligatory on the husbands to 
maintain their wives and treat them with all respeot and 
regard. The first wives continued to remain in the 
house and managed all household aftairs as before, the 
seoond wives living with them, as if they were their daugh- 
ters. In some oases the first wives themselves searched 
for the seoond wives and they looked for suoh as would 
live peacefully with them. They personally took part 
in all the marriage oeremonies and festivities which were 
usual in suoh oases. , 

The small body of the Panohayet deoided social oases 

Judicial Work ° £ ** 00m,n0n The Davar » « »' 

of the Panohayet particular person appointed for the 

purpose, at first looked into the oases 

brought before him. He made all necessary inquiries. If 

it was an ordinary oase that can be summarily decided^. 

on the strength of usual praotice and former precedent* 

he did so. If it was of some importance 'and required 

fresh consideration he reserved it for consideration before 

the whole body of the Samast Panohayet. When a 

number of oases of that kind accumulated he called* 

m ootin g where the parties were invited with their 

wi t n e ss es and papers. The members present ‘then heard. 
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and decided the oases. We find from old Panohayet 
records, that, at times, they had long sittings where they 
decided a number of oases. 

We saw above that at one time the olergy, well- 
nigh as a body, dissented from the rul- 
wntoents. 0 * *" * n 8 s the Panohayet, in whioh matter 
they were, at times, led by the members 
ctf the Seth family, founded by Bustam Manook. At one 
twin, a member of the laity, Hunoherji Merwanji Now-- 
roji, dissented from, and protested against, the rales and 
regulations regulating the funeral and marriage expenses' 
adopted by the whole (JSamast) Anjuman at its meeting, 
of 18th October 1828. He dissented in a letter written to 
the Bombay SamAoh&r of 1st November 1828. The Pan- 
ohayet replied in the Bombay Samach&r of 8rd November 
Igaa saying that his acousations against the Panohayet 
were wrong and harmful and that they intended to take 
proceedings against him. He, in his second letter of 15th 
November 1828, apologised, saying, that his expressions 
originated from complete ignorance of the ancient Bules- 
and Begulations of the Panohayet. 1 

There were oooasional instances of disobedience to 
the rules and regulations framed by tha 

pl^oTayet X Pan °hay et * or the good of the oommu- 
«tre ngthen its nity. So, they tried to strengthen their 
authority. authority with the help of Government- 

In 1818, some influential members of the Panohayet, who 
had friends and sympathisers in the Court of Directors 
Of the East India Company in England, individually 
Wrote *o these friends. So, in December 1818, when Sir 
Evan Napier was the Governor of Bombay, the Directors, 
vvrote to t&e Government of Bombay asking them, to- 

7 1 ttdt TDjf Gfiflertti Htotoryof the Parri Panohayet, I, pp. 68- 
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strengthen the authority of the Panohayet in social 
matters relating to the good of the community* A* 
Kapier was about to leave for England, the matter was 
left to his successor, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone. Elphinstone and his oounoil did not recommend 
any step for the inorease of the authority of the Pan* 
chayet for two reasons: (a) A class of newly made rich 
men had grown in the community, who were not inolined 
to respeot the authority of the Panohayet and liked to act’ 
as they liked; (ft) Now, as a Supreme Court was establish* ' 
. ed in Bombay, there was no such necessity to ihorease 
the authority of the Panohayet The following extract 1 
from a later despatch seems to explain the position : — 

“The Court of Directors expressed an anxiety to 
restore the power formerly exeroised by the higher ol asses 
of Parsees over their inferiors, by means of their Pan* 
chayets. It was found impracticable. Indirect influence,, 
moral estimation, and long habits of voluntary acquiesc* 
ence in the will of others, when once interrupted, were 
not easily restored, and least of all by positive institu- 
tions. The difficulty arose out of the increase of the 
tribe, the numbers now possessed of wealth, their inde- 
pendent turn of mind, and from the want of a good un- 
derstanding among the leading families. It would be 
difficult also to enaot an unexceptionable body of 
* - regulations for the conduct of the Panohayets, and unless* 
that were done there would be food for interminable, 
lawsuits. The second class of rich Parsees wish to KviS 
and expend their money as they please, without troubling 

1 Extract of a Utter from Franoie Warden, bq,, formerly 
Member of Connell at Bombay, in reply to' T.' A. W'. ' Villen, ' 
dated, Bryanstone Square ^SOth April 188$ for the Information . bfwft ; 
RightHonoumble theCommimionen fortbeAffaira c# India fEbO*' 
laneb' Panohayet of the la»8ir Jamaetje* Jejeebhoy, PP* *41-48),Mr 
Parti Panohayet Gujarati H£* ory, p. 163. 
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Of being troubled by Pft»ob»yets. The Recorder’s Court 
fas, on its institution, their favourite Panchayet. The 
gpirit that would have made then submit in preference to 
their own heads of oaste, when they were a humble body 
struggling for existence, was gone, and could not be 
revived. ' Among a rioh and numerous people, who have 
lost their habits of personal attachment and obedience, 
law must complete the submission whioh opinions and 
habits no longer command. The schism 1 among the 
Parsis at Surat was of a still more violent character.” 

Prom this long extract, we gather the following’ 
reasons, why Government declined to strengthen the 
power of the Panchayet. These may be taken as the 
reasons for the fall of the influence of the old Pan- 
ohayet.— 

(1) The increase in the community on the whole, and 
especially, that in the number of rich men, who wanted 
to spend their money as they liked. 

(2) The independent turn of mind of the newer 
generation. 

(3) Want of good understanding among the lead- 
ing families. 

(4) The difficulty of enacting an unexceptionable 
body of regulators for the oonduot of the Panchayet. 

(5) The foundation of the new Recorder's Court * 
whioh began to be the favourite Panohayet of some. 

Mr. Warden refers to a want of good understanding 
among the leading families as one of the 
causes leading to the decline of the in- 

nndefstanduiff re« 

lined to ftbore* fluence of the Farsi Panohayet. With* this 

cause may also be associated, here and 

v 1 Th. aeUsm referred here is that twtveen tbs Shahensbaia 
sad in th. matter of th. calendar. * ’ 
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-there, some oases of the families of the members of the 
Panohayet themselves not adhering to the observance. of 
the roles. Mr. Manookji Cursetji in his letters, headed, 
“ The Parsi Panohayet”, addressed under the nom-de- 
plume of “ Q in the Corner” to the Bombay Times in 
1844-46, refers to this point and says that there' were 
"breaches in the observance of the roles, by spme 
parsons of the families of the members themselves in 
-the Panohayet and they passed unattended to and 
-unpunished. 



A PEW TRAITS OP CULTURE, COMMON! 
TO THE ANCIENT GERMANS, INDIANS 
AND IRANIANS . 1 

The researches of the last one hundred years or so, 
have shown ns vividly that the different 
Introduction. branches of the stock known as the Aryan 
or Indo- Germanic stock have many, 
ihings in common. We find similarity, not only in their 
languages, but also in their religion and their general 
culture. “ Comparison ” is as it were the watch- word o£ 
the students, not only of the Oriental lore but of all ancient 
lores. 

The last great world-war which was really a great worldr 
war, fought on three great continents of the world — Europe, 
Asia and Africa— and fought by the nations of all the five 
great continents of the world— Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia— which was a war in which the 
people of all the old haft-keshvars or hafi-aklims, the seven 
quarters of the world were concerned, had led me to study 
and know something of the ancient Germans, the ances- 
tors of the modem Germans whose great writer Nietzsche’s 
work” Also spracher Zarathashtra,” “ Thus Spake 
Zarathushtra,” had brought the name of the prophet of 
Iran to the lips of many readers, though not in its proper 

1 Thi» paper was declared to be read on 6th April 1933. Or. 
Sir Jiranji Jamthedji Modi died on 28th March 1933 and the paper 
Was read* before the Anthropological Society of Bombay on ilst Jobs 
1983 by Mr. K. E. Fonegar and printed in the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Vol, XV, No. 8, pp. 
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light. 1 It was this study that led me to see that there 
were several traits of culture that were common to three 
great nations of the auMent Aryan woirld, vie., the ancient 
Germans, Indians and Iranians. The object of this paper 
is to present at some length, a survey of these traits. & 
doing So, I Will in each case speak of ' the traits of the cul- 
ture of the ancient Germans as described by Tacitus. 8 

Dislike for widow-marriage, prevalence of sutteeshfp 
■, and ' prohibition of intermarriages, exist 1 

Women.' 0 ** ° f ed ln ancient India. They are, nowadays 
taken by many, to be weak points, in 
ancient Indian civilization as leading to the lowering of the 
status of women. But in spite of this, we find that the 
ancient Indian women occupied a high position. Manu 
pronounced against widow-marriage, but in spite of that, 
he held women in great reject. He is quoted as saying : 

“ Where woman is honoured there is joy in heaven, where 
idle is despised, religious acts become fruitless.” 

The- ancient Germans also disliked widow-marriages 
and inter-marriages and practised sutteeahip to some 
extent. But still they held women in great respect. 8 

We find that the comparatively bright picture of the 
position of women among the ancient Germans was the 
heritage of the ancient Aryans that they had received. 

1 Vide my paper “The Ancient Germans. Their History', 
Constitution, Religion, Manners and Customs**. Journal of the Ahthtb- 
potogioal Society of Bombay of the year 1916,> Vol. X, .pp. Cl&ggg, 
Yide my Anthropological Papers, Part II, pp. 25&-301. 

•■j: 2 In tiie case of Tacitus, ( will quote from V A Treatise |cyt;,the 
Situation, Manners and Inhabitants of Germany, " by C. Cornelius 
Usoitus, translated by Dr. John Aikin (1823). . 

i-.-VUe my .paper *• The Ancient Germans, Their History^Ceo. 
etitotion, Religiou, Manners and. Customs”. (Jonr,: AuthropolegM 
SWi ^ Bombay, Vol. lt,^ e88 6Si f l^tmy i 49^mp$tegmal 
.:..F^pen, Fart n» pp. £0j5‘8QL) . 7 ,. v .- ■■ 
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®fo following tiew by a reodht learned writer reflects 
lira ancient Aryan -view: “Nowhere, perhaps has 
woman occupied so high a position as among the Aryan 
peoples; Esteem for their womanhood has always been a 

distinguishing feature of the Aryan stock ...According 

to the law of Manp, the woman was to he to the man, not 
only wife, but mother, sister, friend and slave as well, 
treble womanhood has in India been sung in as sincere and 
heartfelt accounts as it ever has in Europe.” 1 


For a picture of ancient Indian women, as bright as 
that of the ancient Germans, one r may advantageously refer 
to the chapter.on the Position of Women in the “ Hindu 
Superiority,” by Mr. Har Bilas Sarda. 8 Prof. Wilson 
said : “ It may be confidently asserted that in no section of 
antiquity were women held in sQ.mueh esteem as amongst 
the Hindus.” 3 

As said by Dr»> Geiger, “ In the A vesta, both sexes 
appear constantly as possessing equal rights; there is no 
difference as to their respective importance. Pious men 
and women are frequently named together.” 4 


As written by Dr. Haug to the Parsee Law 
ibn, “ the position of a female in ancient times was' much 
higher than it is now-a-days. They are Always mentioned 
as 4 nehbssary part of the religious community. They 
hiSre thS Same religions rites as men, the spirits of deceased 
women are invoked as well as those of men.” Dr. West 
fg^LSir John Malcolm speak in a similar tone. 0 

Buddhist Eaftaya .fayPablke, p. 848. 

S 2nd ed. (1917), p. 81. * 

• .. amu^*«d . by fester 

' #$*%%* '*$•* ~ 

FW«. a^ I«aiaa ®i«*y» (^l , tt Part i, pp. W40fc^ . 
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Megasthenea Isays ofthe ancient Hindus that t “ No 
one s allowed to' many out of his own 
Inter-mwriagss. caste , 1 or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to follow more than 
one business. An exception is made in fayour of the 
philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this privilege.”* 
Arrian also says something similar: “ The custom of the 
country prohibits intermarriage between the castes— for 
instance, the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artisan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the husbandman 
caste. Custom also prohibits anyone from exercising two 
trades, or from changing from one caste to another. One 
eannot, for instance, become a husbandmtfn if he is a 
herdsman, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. It 
is permitted that the sophist only be from any caste, for 
the life of the sophist is not an easy one, but the hardest 
of all .” 8 

Among the - Iranians, interdiction seems to have 
prevailed in the case of marriages with aliens. There have 
been cases of later Zoroastrian kings marrying foreign 
. princesses. For example, Behramgore married an Indian 
princess 4 ; ChosroesI (Noshirwan the Just) and Chosroes 
II (Ehusro Parviz) married Christian princesses. But. all 
these cases are few and far between. Such marriages were 
not liked by the people in general. For example, when 
Khusro Parviz (Chosroes II) appeared at one time in his 

; 1 Hymn No. 90 of the 10th Mandela of the Rigreda la referred 
to as pointing to the existence of eastea in Vedio thpee, (A History 
of India, by V. S. Dalai, Yol. I, pp. 68-09, 907-8.) 

3 Megasthenea, by MoCrindle (18T7), pp. 80-66. 

3 Ibid. pp. 212-18. 

4 Vide for the story my paper « The Bas-relief oP Bchrantgoor 

(Behram Y) at Naksh-i Bustam. and his Marriage with an Indian 
Princess” (Jour. B. B. B. A. S-, Vd. XIX,pp. 68-75. PVdomy Ariatid 
papers, Part I, pp. 67-84.) ^ 
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royal court in a royal rcflSe presented to him as a marriage 
gift by his Christian father-in-law, the Roman King Anriee, 
his courtiers did not like that, because the robe bore 
crosses and other Christian symbols over it. 1 The King 
consulted' his Head-priest who set all doubts at rest by 
assuring his sovereign that religion does not consist in 
dress, that he was Zoroastrian, but also a relative of the 

Say.’" 

Prom the whole history of the Achaemenian kings as 
given by Herodotus we find only one solitary instance of a 
great nobleman being given an Iranian princess as wife 
and that in recognition of some exceptional services. 
That was the cine of Mithridates who was given by Darius 
an Iranian princess in marriage as an exception. 

That was the only exception I have come across in 
Herodotus, Book VI, 41. 8 

We have the authority of the Arab historian Ma$oudi 
to say that the anMent Iranians ' especially disliked the 
marriage of their daughters with foreigners. He says: 
" Lea rois de Perse pouvaient Sponsor les lilies des roia 
grangers; mate ils ne voulaient pas de ces rote pour 
gendres, paree qu’ils se eonsideraient comma d’uner ace 
plus libre et plus noble.** 4 

1 Journal, B. B. R. A. Soolety, Vol. XIII. Rehatsek’s article 
“ Christianity in the Pertian Dominions from its beginning till the 
fall of the Sasanian Dynasty.” Vide my “ Glimpse into tho Work of 
theB.B.RA. Society,’' p. 89. 

8 Mi. 

S Vide for^articalsrs my Gujarati *{[■* 
u8|i garet (Ancient Iranians aeoording to Herodotos and Strabo, 
1804), p. 61. 

4 Uafondi tradnit par Barbier de Meynard, Tome II, p. 831. 

Tcanelatftn ; “The Kings of Persia can marry the. daughters of 
foreign kinga bat they did not wish to have these (foreign) kingsas 
their sons-hftaw, beeanse they oonadered themselves as a race mors 

fnoan4ttotv w ^ a> * 
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■ When tip Arabs of ^ Yemeni uuderMa’diKarib, 

' asked help from Noushij&an (Chosroes I) against the Christ 
ien.Abyssinians, " one of the conditions which NoushirwaHv 
imposed upon Ma‘di Karih for helping him was, that the 
Persians were free to marry Arab women of Yemen, bah 
that the Arabs should not marry Persian women.*' 1 

There were also cases of some Persian king s marrying 
Turanian or Hun princesses. But in these instances,- the, 
cases seem to be those of marriage with co-religionists 
though foreigners, because the Huns were Zoroastrians 
by creed* 

Ah to inter-marriages between different classes, we do 
not find any special interdictions. 

The people were divided from very early times, from 
the time of Eing Jamshed, into different classes according 
to their professions of priesthood, warriors, husbandmen 
and artisans. It seems that members of these four , classes 
generally confined themselves to their own professions. 
In later Parthian times, following the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander, this restriction did not exist or was more 
honoured in the breach than in its observance. So. one, of 
the several ordinances of Ardeshir Babegan, the iou^d$i: t 
of the Sassanian dynasty, promulgated through, Tapser or 
Tauser, 8 his chief Dastur and minister, when he brought 

1 Vide my paper " The Physical character of tb£ Arjyjw; thfrir . 
relations with ancient Persians »’ (Journal of the Anthropological Society 
ofBoinbayof the year 1919, Voi. XI, Ko. 7 (pp. 724-76$), p, !T6^ 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part 111 (pp. 8-61}, p. 45. 

.. 9 Vide my paper 1 'The Beligion of the Huns who invaded 
India Mild Persia” mad before the 8rd Oriental Conference at Ma&^ 
Vide tay " Oriental Conference Papers” pp. 165,904, 

8 For Tenser's letter In this matter to the Eisg ofTsbaHs. 
tan s» given by Prof. Darmesteter in text and fccplsUcv efcfe * 
journal Aalatique, Neuvftme SArie, Tome 111, UitmA^' : l891 • 
(pp. 186-860), Mai Juin 1894 (pp. 508-566). For the tfritfon 
A^trotsasea, vide w/j paper oh the Antiquity of the 
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abe»VtheIranian Renaissance, was, that all the members 
oithe above classes of profession should confine themselves 
to their, own profession. If a member of one eiase or pro* 
fession granted to change his profession, be had to give 
reasons and apply to the State . 1 Even, in the midrt 
of these restrictions, in matters of professions, we do not 
find any restrictions as to intermarriages between the 
classes. But it seems that latterly, one kind of interdiction- 
(fid prerail in India, when the Farsees came in there. That 
was an interdiction of marriages between the dergy 
(Athravans) and the laity (Behedins). A member of the 
priestly class married a woman of the laity class, bat not 
vice versa. This is said to be a custom of later Indian 
growth. The laymen objected to it. That, distinction 
prevailed until about seventy-five years ago. The quarrels 
arising from this matter, at one time, even led Government' 
to interfere . 8 That interdiction has died off now. 

Taeitus, after speaking about the Venedi or Wined i, 

. an old German tribe, saye: "Still more 

Widow Marriage*, specially is the practice of those States, 
in which none but virgins marry and the 
OTpectal'O " 9 and wishes of a wife are at once brought to a 
period. Thus they take one husband as one body and one 
life, that ho thought, no desire may extend beyond him .” 8 
According to Tacitus, the Germans computed time not 
• (> by the number of days, but of nighty* 

In this form all their resolutions and 
summons run; so that with them, the night- 

■ ■ r—4 , — a* r- .■ ;i ' 

1 ‘Fide toy pipjiy ,* Was. there any Institution in Ancient 
' jwtia, tUe that of Cute lit India”, read before the Anthropological. 
Section of the SolenceCongreaa of 1983 atLuoknow. Vide my .. 
AnthropologlM Papers, Part 17, pp. 199-206. 

i Fid* my ‘* History of the Paraee Panehayat 1 ' iu Gujarati, 
fp. tfiet ieqf 

9. Atklnj* Taeftss, op. tit., Chap. XLVI, p» U7. 
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warns to lead the day, 1 * * Cesar also says the same 
thing of Gauls who were a tribe of the Germans: “The 
Gauls fancy themselves to be descended from the God Pluto, 
which, it seems, is an established tradition among the 
Druids. For this reason they compute the time by nights, 
not by days; and in the observance of birthdays, new mobns, 
and the beginning of the years, always commence the 
celebrations from the preceding night.”* 

The Indo-Iranians also did the same. In the Avesta, 
certain periods of time were counted by nights (khshapara, 
which word comes from khshap, Sans, tjjq, P. shab night). 
For example, when they wanted to. say that the dead bodies* 
may be kept in the house for full two days, or three days 
before disposal, the word used was khshapaia (night, 
bi-khshapara, thri-khshapara) , 8 Again, when it is said that 
the place in the house, where the dead bodies are placed 
before disposal, gets safe to be used and occupied after 
nine days, the word used is nava*khshapara, nine 
nights. 4 Similarly a woman giving birth to a still-born 
child is enjoined to keep away from others, first, for three 
nights and then for nine nights, 5 in all for twelve nights. 


1 Germania XI. 

S Gallio War, Bk. VI, Chap. XVI. Translation by W. Duncan, 
2nd ad. 1779, p. 147. 

Aa to the Druids mentioned above, it may be noted here that 
some saw “ a surprising uniformity in the temples, ptiesta, doctrines 
and worship of the Persian Hagi and the British Druids*', who wets, 
believed to have " first flourished in the. East, in Hindustan as Bmh* 
mane, in Babylon and Syria aa Chaldeans, and in Persia 9 as Magi, And 
from thence earns hither (Le, in Britain) with that great body of 
Persian Scythian*." (As quoted in “Jarthoshti Abhyaa" by K. B. 
Gama No. 1) v 

8 7endldad y,I8{ VIH 9. 

4 Aid 7,48. 

/ft M*7,S8. 
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A person wh<f has come into contact with a body, and who, 
thus may have very likely caught infection, is asked to keep 
himself away from others for nine nights . 1 Khshap, 
khshapan and khshapara are the three words used in the 
Avesta for night, bat of these three, the last word is the 
word, used in the above references, to express a day 
continuing from one night to another. 

• The English word 'fortnight’ (two weeks) for fourteen 
nights, points to a similar use among the other ancient 
nations also. 

The early Indians also counted the days by nights and 
we see a remnant of that custom in the word " a 
period of nine days,” "the first nine days of the month 
Asvina held sacred to Durga” being specially known by 
that name— a name which has given to us the Gujarati 
word notr&n. 

The early Germans’ wealth consisted of j thin cattle. 

Tacitus says : “ They (the cattle) are, how* 
Their Wealth. ever, numerous, and form the most esteem: 

ed, and, indeed the only species of wealth 
Silver and gold, the gods, I know not whether in their 

favour or anger, have denied to this country. The 

possession of them (metals) is not coveted by these people 

as it is by us. The remoter inhabitants continue 

the more simple and ancient usage of bartering commo- 
dities .” 8 Further on, Tacitus says that “ the convicts are 
fined in horses and cattle. Part of themulet goes to the king 
or state; part to the injured person or his relatives .' 4 

We find the same among the ancient Ihdo*Iranians. 
The Avesta speaks of the payment of fees to a priest and to 
a medical man, not in money but in cattle. 

’ h: aen&mia, Ohap, y.. ' 

S JWd.tnap.XII. 
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Tacifcuasays: Aswan «s tbeyatise fiflomseleepiwhfch 
rani protract tilltate intheday, 

IMhTted' £&■ they bathe usually in warm water aft wold 
■nMpti fa< * ri °” w ®*^ er chiefly prevails there. After 
■ ’ bathing they take their meal, each en a 

distinct seat, and at a separate table. Then they proceed 
armed to business; and not lees frequently to convivial 
parties, in which it is no disgrace to pass days and nights; 
withoat intermission in drinking. The frequent quarrels 
that arise among them, when intoxicated, seldom terminate 
in abusive 'language, bat more frequently in blood. In 
their feasts, they generally deliberate on the reconcilement 
of enemies, on family alliances, on the appointment of 
chiefs, and finally on peace and war, conceiving that at 
no time the seal is more opened to sincerity, or warmed 
to heroism. These people, naturally void of attifoe ot 
disguise, disclose the most secret emotions of their hearts, 
hft the freedom of festivity. The minds of all being thus 
displayed without reserve, the subjects of their deliberation 
are again canvassed the next day, and each time has its 
advantages- They consult when unable to dissemble: they 
determine when not liable to mistake.” 1 ' 

gating separately at separate tables peems to be 
prevalent, among the ancient Indo-Iraniane, especially 
among the priestly class. Orthodox- Parses priests at 
tfaosari, even now, have each separate tables. Those jhp 
observe the Bareehnum ritual, have nbt only seper||| 
thbles and plates, but Would npt even drink frbjn tie 
same pots. 

; ia said here qf jieir deliberatiqMiu S^Mp 

matterafte* drinking and feints *u>*u<3b tip of tjbft 
custom of the ancient I ra n i a ns rei > ... . 
who speaks thus: “They are used to debate the x^t M^pr , r 
/ rOeranafe, XXLL 
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taut affairs when intoxieatetl; but whatever they have 
■determined on in $uoh deliberations is, an the following (lay 
when sober, proposed to them by the , master .of the home 
where they have met to consult; and if they approve of it 
when sober also, then they adopt it; if not they reject it. 
vhnd whatever they have first resolved on when sober, 
ihey reconsider when intoxicated. * n 

Drinking was said to be a vice among the ancient 
THindas also. According to the Arthashastra ofKautilya, 
jkhere was a superintendent of the liquor-houses, some of 
which seem to be somewhat luxuriously furnished like our 
modern restaurants. Sura was “ the favourite beverage of 
the ancient Hindus. The juice of the Soma plant also was 
•drank as a liquor.” 9 

# 

Tacitus says: “No people are more addicted to social 
entertainments, or more liberal in the 
’Hospitality. exercise of hospitality. To refuse any 
human creature admittance under their 
•roof, is accounted flagitious. Every one according to his 
-ability feasts his guest; when his provisions are exhausted, 
he who was late the host, is now the guide and companion 
to another hospitable board. They enter the next house 

-uninvited and are received with eqnal hospitality. The 

■departing guest is presented with whatever he may ask 
J ftfr.” 8 Owsar thus gives a similar testimony about their 
hospitality : “ To injure guests they regard as impious ; they 
'defend from wrong those who have come to them for anjr 
pappose whatever, and esteem them inviolable;' to them Me 
■ACnse of alle*e open and maintenance is frCely supplied/' 9 

. " ifrldWyq— » ’ I V 1 . 1 * '* ' * i - ~ ■ . * -■ . i i '* 

l Bk.I,:ia3. 

v< 4- Vpp.- 7ft.ee4.27*. 

8 GeAiania, XXL 

4 Gallic WaiVBfc. Vj, Cfoap. XXIII, p. 152. 
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Hospitality was well-known among the ancient Hindus- 
•Iso. “ A doty in which the sutras lay much stress is that 
of hospitality, the reception of guests being characteristic- 
ally described as an everlasting sacrifice offered by the 
house-holder to Prajapati .” 1 

They were addicted to drinking, dancing and playing 
at dice. As to the latter, Tacitus says:. 
Flay at Dice. “ What is extraordinary,- they play at 
dice when sober, as a serious business^ 
and that with such a desperate venture of gain or loss*, 
that, when everything else is gone, they set their liberties 
and persons on the last throw. The loser goes into volun- 
tary servitude; and though the youngest and strongest,, 
patiently suffers himself to be bound and sold. Such la- 
the perseverance in a bad practice. They themselves call 
it honour ." 8 

This habit of the Germans reminds us of the Indian 
story of Dharmaraj wherein a Hindu prince lost, in the-- 
game of dice, all that was nearest and dearest to him. 

We learn from Kautilya’s Arthashastra that gambling, 
with dice was prevalent in ancient India to such am 
extent, that gambling was, as it were, a regular institution^ 
Like liquor-houses gambling-houses required to be properly 
controlled by a special superintendent, who centralised, 
gambling in. a certain plaee where dice were supplied on . 
hire, and where deceitful practices and fraud were watched, 
and punished. There was a license-fee for such gamblings 
houses which supplied also refreshments. The same super- 
intendent, mho looked over these gambling 0 transaetiaQA. 
looked to the transactions of sales and mortgages of pro- 
perty. This fact shows that gambling and 5 gaqibling- 
houses formed, as it were, an institution wander thfc 

.1 A History of lack by Mr. Data!, Vd. I, p. 806- ^ 1? 

1 3 Geraaato XXTt, , ' " „ : 
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eye of government 1 and that property often changed 
hands as the result of gambling transactions. 

Kautilya speaks of gamblers like Jayatsena and 
Duryodhana as “ expert gamblers ”. 3 Of the two addictions 
—that to gambling and that to women— gambling was taken 
to be a worse evil.* The tenth Mandala of the Bigveda 
refers to this game; which is spoken of as M one of the 
% favourite pastimes of the Aryans .” 4 


1 Kautilya»s ArtbMhMtr* by Ifr. Shamaahastry, pp. 819*60, 
Chap. XX;* 

S Hid. p. in, Bk. Vir, Chap, IJL 

* m 

4 A History el India, by Mr. Dalai, VoL I, pp. 70-7L 
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